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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Home Rule bill was lost on the second reading 

on Monday evening by a majority ofthirty. This 
was substantially the result which the most careful 
otservers had been predicting for the few days pre- 
vious to the vote. There were about thirty Liberals 
who were set down as ‘‘ waverers.” Every political 
art of persuasion and terrorism had been brought to 
bear upon these men by the managers and ‘‘ whips” 
on both sides, until they scarcely knew their own 
minds. Mr. Gladstone positively refused during the 
last week to make any further concessions, and it 
was with a feeling of relief that the long strain ended 
by a vote late on Monday night. There were several 
notable speeches. Mr. Gladstone spoke briefly and 
vigorously, reaffirming his position that the passage 
of the bill on its second reading would be interpreted 
simply as an adoption of the general principles of 
Home Rale. Mr. Parnell made one of the most fin- 


EDITORS. 


ished and effective speeches of his life, in which he 
scornfully declared that the Tories had-offered the 


Irish substantially the same measure which they were 
now denouncing as destroying the unity of the Em- 
pire. There have been times since the introduction of 
the bill when its adoption seemed assured ; but, taking 
into account what Mre Gladstone has had to go 
through, the defeat of the bill by the small majority 
of thirty is really a great triumph. A few months 
ago Home Rule was regarded by all but a very few 
Englishmen as a piece of Irish impertinence which 
could never claim serious attention; to-day an 
immense majority of the Liberal party are definitely 
and finally committed to it. Ina few brief months 
Mr. Gladstone, in the face of a powerful opposition 
within the Liberal ranks, has robbed Home Rule of 
its terrors, eduvated the public mind to something 
like a clear comprehension of the Irish question, and 
impoeed upon his party the true:olution. A dissolu- 
tion of Parliament will probably be announced this 
week, and preparations are already being made for 
the new elections. If Mr. Gladstone retained his 
physical as he does his intellectual vigor, and could 
go personally into the canvass, he would return to 
Parliament with the most tremendous majority which 
any party has obtained in modern times. As it is, he 
will probably be able to do very little speaking ; but 
all signs point to a strong Liberal majority in favor 
of his legislation, and he has never occupied a more 
commanding position than to day, when he accepts 
defeat at the hands of his own political friends rather 
than barter a principle. 


The Democratic party is throwing away ita golden 
opportunity of regaining a measure of public confi- 
dence by its refusal to support President Cleveland 
in his honest, if imperfect, endeavor to enforce and 
extend the Civil Service Reform. Indifference to 
public interests and obtuseness to public opinion are 
apparently ingrained in the Democratic majority in 
the Hous of Representatives. If the Democrats 
wish to antagonize the Oivil Service Reform, let them 
make an open issue on the question; but if they 
defeat it, as they now propose to do, by a subterfuge, 
they will add to the odium of such a short sighted 
policy indignation against the cowardly way in which 
they accomplish their end. The effort of Messrs, 
Holman and Randall to render the Civil Service 
Cou mission nugatory by refusing the proper appro- 
priations and proper accommodations for its work 
ought to end the political career of every man con- 
cerned. These gentlemen further propose to change 
the Civil Service law so as to secure an equalization 
of the various offices between the two parties, and so 
eliminate the method of competition which is easen- 
tial in any sound civil service. This is equivaleat to 
the absolute repeal of the law, but a repeal effected 
by dishonest means. If the provisions in the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive bill now before the 
House are adopted, they will mark a distinct and 
fundamental breach between the President and his 
party, which can only strengthen him personally, 
while it will emphasize the broad difference between 
his honest effort to lead his party to a plane of higher 
and more intelligent political action, and the absolute 
hostility of the party to any such leadership. The 
Civil Service Reform cannot be defeated by a trick, 
and apy such method of neutralizing the President’s 
policy and nullifying the popular will, as expressed 
in his election, will bring disaster upon all concerned. 
A square repeal of the bill would put the Democratic 
party on the platform of frank partisanship, which 
would be bad enough ; but the attempt to keep the 
act on the statute books, and at the same time ren- 
der it nugatory, will evince a spirit and purpose 
which will go far to convince intelligent voters that 
the Democratic party is dead beyond the hope of 
resuscitation. 


A singular ground of opposition to the bill grant- 
ing indemnity to thé Chinese for the loss occasioned 
by the Rock Springs outrage was taken by Senator 
Cockrell last week. In opposing Senator Sherman's 


effort to secure the passage of the bill, Senator Cock- 
rell declared that the United States could not be 
held liableon any ground for ‘‘losses sustained by 
one set of foreigners at the hands of another set of 
fcreigners.” This is practically a declaration that 
the Government has no control over ita own 
subjects. It means the abrogation of the fundamen- 
tal powers of the State. Evenif it were true that 
the violence committed against the Chinese was com- 
mitted entirely by foreigners, the fact would not 
change in the least the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment for the outrage and its liability for the result- 
ing losses. The Government is responsible for what- 
ever takes place within its territory. It promises 
protection, justice, and equity to all men within its 
borders, and it cannot qualify its promises without 
divesting itself of its authority. The fact that a 
member of the United States Senate could place 
himself on such ground shows the need of a more 
extended education in fundamental political princi- 
ples than has as yet obtained in this country. 


The public correspondence between Secretary 
Manning and President Cleveland has a much more 
profound political significance than attaches to official 
state papers prepared with primary consideration of 
their public effect. Secretary Manning tenders his 
resignation upon the ground that fiscal reforms are 
of the first importance, and require for their prose- 
cution the full strength of an able-bodied Secretary. 
His representation of the necessity of reform is a 
severe indictment of the Democratic majority in 
Congress, and the severity of that indictment is cer- 
tainly not lightened by the response of the President 
requesting the Secretary to retain his portfolio and 
accept a leave of absence until the first day of 
Octover. Mr. Manning’s description of the present 
condition of affairs is so terse and so significant that 
we print it entire : 

‘* Our present tariff laws are a needless oppression instead 
of an easy burden. Our currency is a chaos into which we 
pour from forced purchases of one of the precious metals 
a mechanical increment under a coinage law so ill judged 
and untimely that it hinders the opening of our mints to 
the natural and unlimited coinage of both metals, and the 
free expansion of our gold and silver coin along with the 
growing needs of a mighty people. All our needful cus 
toms revenue might be collected by strictly revenue duties 
upon a few score articles Instead of by extravagant or pro- 
hibitory duties upon more than four thousand articles. 
The mere machinery of administration, by its own mass and 
complexity, breaks down and crushes out the enterprise it 
assumes to protect. <A better currency than elsewhere 
exists might be had by a few lines of repealing and em- 
powering legislation, followed by two or three years of 
capable administration of the Treasury, and joined with 
the present sagacious couduct of our foreign policy by the 
State Department. Under the operation of currency laws 
and tariff laws now in force which you and the Forty-ninth 
Congress were elected by the people to repeal and reform, 
the burdened Industries of our country are plunging heavily 
along a miry road toward foreseen danger. We talk of 
arbitrating our respective share of disaster instead of knock- 
ing off our self-imposed fetters and releasing a general 
prosperity.” 


The 27th and 29th of May were days fixed for the 
consideration of Indian legislation in the House of 
Representatives. The bills which were to have been 
brought up upon the dates mentioned were, first, 
Senator Dawes’s Land in Severalty bill; second, 
Senator Dawes’s Sioux bill ; third, bill for the Relief 
of the Mission Indians in Southern California. Their 
passage by the present Congress would be a great 
step toward the practical solution of the Indian 
problem. We had strong hopes that these measures, 
all of which have passed the Senate, would receive 
the approval of the House at the close of last month. 
Unfortunately, they have been displaced by the 
Oleomargarine bill. The 12th and 14th of June are 
the days fixed for the consideration of the postponed 
Indian bills ; but we have serious apprehension that 
they may again be crowded out by other measures, 
and that Congress may adjourn without their having 
received any consideration whatever. We suggest to 
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those readers of The Christian Union who take a 
lively interest in Indian affairs to write to their 
respective Representatives in Oongress, urging them 
to press forward th se measures for immediate 
action. They ought not to go over another session. 
There is serious danger that they will do soif the 
‘interest and conscience of the House is not quickened 
by appeals from the public without its walls. 


The brief ‘‘ tie-up ” of the horse-car lines in the city 
of New York on last Saturday was in effect a strike 
in the name of one class of laborers against another 
class of laborers. Its object was to impose upon the 
public so great a degree of personal inconvenience 
that public sentiment would compel the Third 
Avenue line to discharge its non-union men and take 
back the strikers. It had directly the opposite effect. 
All the car lines which were operated by upvion men 
stopped running, and the Third Avenue line, which 
was operated by non-union men, had more work 
than it could do. The men who had been ordered to 
‘tie up” obeyed the order with reluctance, and the 
signs of revolt against their own committee were so 
unmistakable that the attempted boycott was speedily 
abandoned, and all horse-car lines, after less than a 
day's delay, were set in operation again. Such a strike 
as this is almost enough to discourage the faith of one 
who believes, as we do, that it is not only their right 
but wise for workingmen to form themselves into 
labor organizations. It certainly demonstrates the 
inherent weaknesses of some of the present labor 
organizations, and the absolute necessity, if work- 
ingmen are to maintain organization at all, of secur- 
ing at their head men who possess either some moral 
principle or some common sense. The Executive 
Board of the Empire Protective Association appear 
to have been possessed of neither. 


The Knights of Labor Assembly at Cleveland has 
adjourned, and the members have gone home. The 
significance of their action it is not easy at this time 
to report; time will be required to develop the 
results. Two parties were clearly developed in the 
discussions of the meeting, but the lines between 
them were not clearly or exactly drawn, as the pub- 
lic had reason to anticipate. The controversy between 
the Knights of Labor and the trades-unions was not 
settled, but was left to be determined by the regular 
convention to be held next October. The recommen. 
dation of the Committee on Strikes and Boycotts, 
making them impossible without the consent of the 
Genera! Board, was adopted, but not until it had been 
amended so as to leave the authority toorder a strike 
with subordinate bodies in urgent cases—a very large 
and dangerous exception. In order to lighten the 
work of the Executive Board six assistants were 
elected, and the real results of the convention 
depend largely upon the character of these new 
members. About this there is some uncertainty, and 
the daily press correspondents have certainly been 
in some instances misinformed. There is a ‘‘ Home 
Club ” in New York City which, while it has supported 
Mr. Powderly as against the rule-or-ruin policy of 
Martin Irons, is largely composed of radical Socialists ; 
so far as we can judge, this club, which is itself a 
secret organization, a sortof socialistic clique or ring, 
managed its cards so well as to elect its ‘‘ slate.” 
The avowed issue between the contending candidates 
was whether a treaty should be entered into with the 
trades-unions, and, if so, what should be its terms ; 
and in this question the opponents ef pacification 
appear to have carried the day. But whether they 
believe in striking first and arbitrating afterward, 
time alone can show. A conservative tendency was 
indicated by the vote to recall the commissions of 
those who have been engaged in forming local organi- 
zations, and issue them to more cautious and con- 
servative men. On the whole, we do not think the 
outcome of the Cleveland Assembly throws a great 
deal of light on the future of the Knights of Labor. 
It perhaps has not weakened, but it certainly has 
done little or nothing to strengthen, the public con- 
fidence in the order, which on the vital question of 
the personnel of the General Committee appears to 
have been captured by skillful slate-making by a 
secret cabal within the organization. 


Last November the Treasurer of Massachusetts, 
with the approval of the Governor and Council, 
advertised for proposals for the purchase of second 
mortgage coupon bonds of the New York & New 
England Railroad Company, reserving the right to 
reject any bids if the Governor and Council judged 
the public interests so to require, on the ground that 
the State had a considerable pecuniary interest in 


land whose value was liable to be affected by the 
condition of the road. A bid was offered by Cyrus 
W. Field, Russell Sage, and others, of New York, 
which was rejected in favor of a considerably lower 
bid by Mr. F. L. Higginson, of Boston. The New 
York bidders protested against the action of tke 
Governor and his Council, and in reply the latter 
alleged that they had adequate ground to believe that 
the New York bidders intended to foreclose the 
mortgage, wipe out the s'ock and creditors, and 
reorganize the company in their own interests. An 
investigation into the matter has just been concluded 
by a legislative committee, and we have reserved any 
reference to the matter until this committee should 
present their report. This is, in brief, to the effect 
that expressions by Mr. Field afforded ground for 
the suspicion on which the Governor and the Council 
acted, so that the latter were not blameworthy ; but 
that, nevertheless, Messrs. Pield and Sage did not 
have the intention to foreclose the mortgage, and 
thus destroy the value of the stock and the claims of 
the creditors, but made their bids in good faith. It 
is due to Mr. Field, who has been subjected to severe 
newspaper criticism, that this result of a thorough 
and apparently impartial investigation should be 
published at least as widely as the original accusa- 
tions which gave rise to it. 


We have received a request signed by Noah Davis, 
Chairman, and B. F. De Costa, Secretary, asking 
those interested in the temperance movement within 
the Republican party to send contributions of money 
in its aid to the Hon. William H. Arnoux, 18 Wall 
Street. We have already expressed our opinion 
respecting this movement. It is one in the principles 
of which we thoroughly believe, as we do in the ends 
proposed. Whether the Republican party can be 
brought either to seek those ends or adopt those 
principles we are doubtful. But, in our judgment, 
its continued vitality depends upon such action. It 
cannot long temporize with the temperance issue and 
not lose the temperance vote ; it cannot carry water 
on one shoulder and beer on the other; it cannot 
secure the support of the saloons and the support of 
the churches ; it must choose between the two. The 
time is certainly rapidly coming, if it has not already 
come, when the men of moral earnestness, on whom 
the Republican party has depended for its vitality 
and power in the past, will abandon it if it does not 
go forward to take hold with vigor of all the moral 
issues of the present and the future. And among 
these issues there is none of more vital importance 
than the question, still waiting solution, of the rela. 
tions of the State to the liquor traffic, and the extent 
to which a free Republic may go in restraining the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 


New York City is not proud of its Aldermen. A 
bill is now before the Governor which proposes to 
change the character of this body by changing the 
method of itselection. The plan is t> elect fourteen 
aldermen at-large by a system of ‘‘ cumulative vot- 
ing.” The entire fourteen are to be voted upon by 
the whole city, and each voter will have the privilege 
of ‘‘bunching” his vo:es as much as he pleases. 
When seven aldermen are to be elected, an individ- 
ual may cast his seven votes fora single candidate, 
and a minority party, instead of voting for a list of 
seven candidates, and having them all defeated, 
may concentrate their votes upon, say, two candidates, 
and elect them both. If the seven were elected on a 
general ticket without the cumulative plan, Tam- 
many Hall would probably control a plurality of votes, 
and thus gain the entire seven. With the cumula- 
tive system it would most likely have to content 
itself with three, while the County Democracy would 
get two and the Republicans two. The advocates of 
this plan claim that it is in successful operation in 
England, in the town elections in Pennsylvania, and 
in the senatorial elections in Illinois. They also 
claim that it would put an end to corrupt deals, and a 
check upon bribery. Neither of these statements 
can be accepted without qualification. Exglish states- 
men are not all enthusiastic over the results of the 
system in England, and there would still be a temp- 
tation to corrupt dealing wherever a faction was in 
doubt as to how many candidates it could elect. In 
other cases nomination would be equivalent to elec- 
tion. However, the plan would insure minority rep- 
resentation, it would in many cases make bribery and 
deals hopeless, and in all c ses it would put am end to 
gerrymandering. Ino haviug thealdermen elected by 
the city at large, instead of by wards, men would 


| probably be selected who were known to the city at 
large, and power would be taken out of the hands of 


the saloon-keepers, who are at present the only men 
who have a large ward acquaintance. In a city where 
no one knows his neighbors there is no such thing 
as a ward public opinion. Local self-government by 
wards is, therefore, of necessity a failure. The only 
hope of good government is to concentrate the re- 
sponsibility in a few men who can be watched by the 
press and public of the entire city. 


Dr. Seelye, in his opening address at the Home Mis- 
sionary Convention at Saratoga, struck this year, as 
he did last year, the keynote of the church's present 
opportunity. Tho questions of to day are sociologi- 
cal, not theological. They concern man’s relation to 
his fellow-man, not man’s relation to God. The 
attempts of warring theologians to arouse a popular 
and public interest in such purely theological hypoth- 
eses as the condition of the intermediate state are 
fruitless, while every minister who deals with any 
aspect of the labor problem, the educational problem, 
or the temperance problem, speaks to interested 
auditors, and, if he speaks with practical wisdom, to 
audiences ready to receive his instructions. All the 
history of this Nation during the past hundred years 
emphasizes the declaration of Mazzini that the 
modern questions are social questions, and the social 
questions are religious. We trust that the Home 
Missionary Society will give the public Dr. Seelye's 
address in full, and at anearly date. If the necessa- 
rily brief report which we are able to furnish indi- 
cates its true character, we are much mistaken if it 
does not deserve separate publication in leaflet form. 


Mr. Charles Waring, a prominent railway con- 
tractor in England, has prepared a paper advocating 
that the English Government take control of the 
railway system. According to the ‘‘ Tribune,” the 
paper is supposed to represent the views of Mr. 
Obamberlain and a strong section of the Radicals. 
This is probably true as regards the general plan of 
State ownership which is advocated, but it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Chamberlain would sanction 
the terms of purchase which are proposed. On this 
point the paper speaks as follows: ‘‘The just 
principle of dealing with the shareholders would be 
to give them the actual ascertained value of their 
shares, adding apy prospective value which rests on 
reasonable foundation.” According to Mr. Waring’s 
paper, the stocks in English railroads are yielding an 
average of six per cent., while the ‘‘ normal rate of 
interest is but three and a half per cent.” If the 
Government buys these roads at their present 
capitalized value, instead of the cost of replacing 
them, it will pay about five billion dollars instead of 
three. The fact that any considerable body of English 
politicians and railroad men should have so much 
faith in the efficiency of Government management as 
to seriously make this proposition to add five billion 
dollars to the public debt is one of the signs of the 
times. In case the English Government should buy 
the railroads, it would be typically English for it to 
adopt a basis of valuation similar to that suggested 
by Mr. Waring. When England bought the telegraph 
it paid twenty times the earnings of the companies 
during the preceding year. If our Government 
should buy out the American companies on this 
basiz, it would pay $160,000,000 instead of the 
$20,000,000 or $30,000,000 which is favored by even 
such conservative men as Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Edmunds. 

According to Mr. Grant Daff, the Governor of the 
Province of Madras, the work of higher education 
conducted by the English Government in India has 
been almost a complete failure. The culture imparted 
‘remains in a singular degree sterile.” The gradu- 
ates are unwilling to use their acquirements except 
in talking’ Radical politics and seeking Government 
appointments. The territory isin great need of civil 
engineers, physicians, and manufacturers. Bat the 
graduates are unwilling to give their attention to any 
of these things. They are even unwilling to devote 
themselves to architecture or philosopby or philology, 
for all of which they have marked aptitudes. If the 
English wish to have old inscriptions deciphered they 
are forced to ‘‘ send thousands and thousands of miles 
away, and hunt up some scholar in the valley of the 
Danube.” The native scholars seek ‘‘ only status and 
pay in the service of the State.” The London “ Spec- 
tator” accepts this address of the Governor as being 
a@ true presentation of the case. It concludes that 
Macaulay's introduction of European education 
among the Indians has had no other effect than the 
formation of a new caste of scholars, content with 


their own conscious superiority. There is, however, 
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avother view which may be taken. According to 
American missio.aries, there is a widespread popular 
feeling in India created by the refusal of the Eng- 
lish Government to ;ermit natives to compete for 
the great mass of profitable positions in the civil 
service. Itmay bethat these /lindu scholars, instead 
of forming a caste, are the leaders of a popular move- 
ment. Certainly Eoglard is too apt to forget that 
her mission in India is rot to establish ‘‘ a system of 
outdoor relief for her aristocracy,” but to educate the 
people of India up to the point of self government. 


Ono the 19th of June Henry Ward Beecher and 
Mrs. Beecher sail for Europe, a leave of absence 
baving been given him by his church for such time 
as may be desired. In his announcement of his 
purpose in his lecture room talk last Friday evening 
he stated that be did not go abroad for his health ; 
that he had so much health that be did not know 
what to do with it; that he was not going on a 
lecturing tour, though he should do some lecturing 
to pay the experses of his trip. He has previously 
twice visited Europe, but Mre. Beecher has never 
gone before. A report of his sudden death shocked 
the city on Saturday following the announcement of 
his expected journey. The origin of the report was 
a curious telegraphic blunder. The telegraph an- 
nounced that ‘‘ The Bleecker strike is dead,”’ mean- 
ing thereby the strike on the Bleecker Street [tail- 
road, but was received by the operator, ‘‘ Beecher 
struck dead.” Fortunately, inquiries were instantly 
made, and the report was pegatived almost as soon 
as it started on its travels. The best wishes and 
most earnest prayers of many friends will go with 
Mr. Beecher upon his journey. 


Senator Beck has introduced a bill which prohibits 
members of Congress from acting as attorneys for 
railroads chartered or aided by the Government. It 
is inténded to act es a check upon what the Kaights 
of Labor term ‘‘ legalized bribery.”——The Senate 
bas passed a bill extending the provisions of the 
eight-hour law so as to include letter-carriers. 
Also the bill prohibiting alien ownership of Ameri- 
can land. The committee Las found that twenty- 
nine foreign corporations and individuals now 
hold 20,000,000 acres. This is almost precisely 
the area of Ireland.——In the discussion of the 
Northern Pacific Land Forfeiture bill, Mr. George 
(Mississippi) said that the road had cost but $75,000, - 
000, while its land grant of 42,000,000 acres was 
selling at an average of four dollars an acre. The 
Senator calculates that the Government has given 
$93 000,000 as wages to the projectors and lobbyists 
of the scheme. —— Senator Brown (Georgia) denounces 
the Bankruptcy bill as a good one for bankers and 
creditors, but a very bad one for debtors.——In the 
debate upon the Railroad Land Taxation bill, Sen- 
ators Iloar and Hawley spoke against the permitting 
of large holdings. Senator Hoar thought a farm of 
640 acres large enough. The House Committee on 
Labor has reported a bill to legalize the incorporation 
of trades unions. ——The House passed the Oleomar- 
garine bill after limiting the tax to five cents a 
pound and striking out the clause providing that half 
of the fines imposed shall go to the informer.—— 
The Chinese Indemnity bill has passed the Senate. 
——Representative Boutelle (Maine) has introduced 
a bill placing further restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of fish.——The Senate defeated by a large ma- 
jority the resolution to extend the life of the Mexican 
reciprocity treaty. Tne Senate has passed a bill 
appropriating $106,000 to defray certain expenses 
incident to the inaugurating of the LBartholdi statue 
of *‘ Liberty Enlightening the World.”——-On Satur- 
day last the Senate passed about 220 pension bills. 
— Ex Judge Fullerton, of New York, has made an 
argument before the House Committee on War 
Claims advocating that the United States Govern- 
ment should assume the Confederate debt. It is not 
known whether this is a joke on the part of Judge 
Fullerton or whether English bondholders really 
regard our Congress as a bureau for the payment of 


bogus claims. 


The conviction of Buddensiek has been confirmed 
by the Supreme Court, General Term, and he is now 
in Sing Sing.——The “ claimant ” in the famous Tich- 
borne case has arrived in this country on a lecturing 
tour.——It is proposed to send a dozen or more of 
the children of the recently captured Indians to 
Hampton. ——John Kelly, for many years the chief of 
the Tammany Hall wing of the New York Democrats, 
died in this city, June 1, at the age of sixty-four. 
His funeral took place on Saturday.——General 


Caceres has been proclaimed as President of I’eru. 
——The amount of field ice and number of huge ice- 
bergs off the Newfoundland coast is ex‘raordinary. 
—Most, the Anarchist, bas been sent to Blackwell's 
Island for one year, and sentenced also to pay a fine 
of $500. Another of the indicted Aldermen will 
be brought to trial this month.——The President and 
his bride have spent the weck quietly at Deer Park, 
Md.——Ohio liquor dealers propose to contest the 
Tax Law in the Federal courts. Two Belgian 
Socialists have been sentenced to imprisonment. —— 
A hearing has been had before Governor Hill on the 
law abolishing imprisonment. for debt.——The Sat- 
urday half-holiday went into general operation in 
this city last Saturday.——Henry M. Brooks, alias 
Maxwell, has been found guilty of murder in the first 
degree in St. Louis.——Ten anti-Chinese rioters 
have been indicted at Seattle, Washiogton Territory. 
——Prince Dom Angusto Gonzague, luke of Saxe, 
grandson of the Emperor of Brazil, arrived in New 
York on Sunday. He is a midshipmanon boarda 
man of-war.——Gerovimo and his band are still at 
large. ——-Mr. F. H. Winstoo, our Minister to Persia, 
has resigned. 


A CAUTIONARY SIGNAL. 


HERE is some danger that the controversy, which 
has been largely personal and wholly provincial, 
respecting what is miscalled the New Theology, and 
which had nearly died away, may be revived in a 
quarter in which the churches of the Congregational 
faith and order have aright to look for conserving and 
unifying, not polemical and divisive, influences—the 
American Beard. Yet this sentence requires quali- 
fication ; for it is probable that a majority of the 
members of the American Board will first learn of 
this danger from this article. No one has ventured 
to introduce theological contreversy into its sessions, 
or to attempt openly to divert its energies from the 
work of carrying the Gospel to the heathen into a 
work of either debating or defining theology at 
home. Such an attempt was, indeed, contemplated 
last fall at the great Boston meeting ; and resolutions 
for this purpose were even prepared. Lut the spirit 
and temper of the meeting was such as absolutely to 
forbid the attempt; and the only survival of this 
unwise purpose to employ the spiritual power of this 
great gathering for a factional end was the ill- 
advised and solitary speech of Mr. Joseph Cook. It 
is, however, rapidly growing to be an open secret that 
what was not ventured on in public has been essayed 
privately. In morethan one instance a creed has been 
presented to persons offering themselves for mission. 
ary service—a creed which it is hardly necessary to 
say has never been wade known to the churches, 
never presented to the Board, never even approved 
by the Prudential Committee, and which, we may add, 
would in some of its declarations be unacceptable toa 
large proportion, if not to an absolute majority, of the 
Congregational churches ; those candidates for ap- 
pointment who have accepted this creed have 
promptly received their appointment, while those 
who have declined to do so have been deterred, 
postponed, discouraged, or, on one ground or another, 
absolutely rejected. This has occurred more than 
once, in the case of both men and women who are 
eager to enter the missionary service, whose piety, 
whose consecration, whose general doctrinal sound- 
ness, are unquestioned, who accept without hesitation 
not only the general symbols of the church univer- 
sal, but also what is known as the New Congrega- 
tional Creed, and who would without a dissenting 
vote be ordained by a council to the Gospel ministry. 
Those who have been aware of these facts have 
hitherto kept silence. They have trusted to patience 
and time to allay prejudice and prevent controversy. 
They have fully realized the injury to the American 
Board and to the cause which it represents of saying 
or doing anything which could lead on to a contro- 
versy, either theological or personal. They have 
trusted that each such case would be the last, and 
that peace would bring with it unity. 

But the time is fast approaching beyond which pa- 
tience will cease to be a virtue. The King’s business 
requires haste. Japan, China, India, Africa, are all 
holding out their hands to us and crying, Come. 
The angel of the Lord repeats solemnly to the Ameri- 
can churches the message of command, Arise! shine! 
for the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. No 
one can long be permitted to shut the open doors 
of opportunity in the face of those eager to obey 
their Lord’s summons to his service. Men and 
women consecrated to Christ, blessed with the sweet 


consciousness of his love, eager to preclaim the glad 
tidings to others, fully equipped with all intellectual 
resource for the work, must not, shall not, be shut 
out, in the name of the churches, from the Lord's 
service, for no other reason than their declination to 
acccpt an idiosyncratic creed which has never re- 
ceived official indorsement, and which it is safe to 
say could not survive public discussion ; nor even 
because they refuse to be dogmatic concerning the 
nature of that Intermediate State concerning which 
the bible is silent and the church has hitherto wisely 
followed its example. It is neither self consistent 
nor consistent with the temper of the Christian 
churches to appeal to the young men and women 
in our colleges and seminaries to enter upon the 
work of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, to call 
with urgent haste for ten missionaries for this field 
and five for that, for immediate service, and when, 
answering this appeal, they present themselves, to 
lock the door in their faces because they hold the 
general faith of the Congregational churches, as 
semi-officially imterpreted by its representative 
thought-leaders, and decline to accept a personal 
theology which the same leaders have formally repu- 
diated as a standard of orthodoxy. It may safely be 
laid down as an axiom that, in matters of doctrinal 
opinion, no theological requirement can properly be 
imposed by, or in the name of, the American Board 
on a candidate for missionary appointment, which 
councils of the churches habitually refuse to impose 
on a candidate for ordination to the pastorate. If 
the facts in the cases in which this principle has 
been violated should be fully made known, the 
churches would pronounce upon them in no uncer- 
tain tones. Thus far the American Board is not 
at all, and the Prudential Committee is not directly, 
responsible for the course which has been pursued. 
We sincerely trust that this cautionary signal may 
be enough, and that the grievous wrong to the Master's 
cause may be corrected without the necessity of an 
appeal to the Board and to the churches, and the 
public discussion which such an appeal would neces- 
sarily involve. It is very certain that those who 
have contended for the liberty of the faith in the 
home churches will not hesitate to contend with 
equal fidelity for a like liberty of faith iu wissionary 
work, if the necessity of such contention is thrust 
upon them. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


E have not hesitated to point out the dangers 
which threaten our country. They are not 
to be avoided by shutting our eyes to them, and 
going on gayly because ignorantly. Where ignorance 
is bliss ‘tis not always folly to be wise. Butsomeof 
our readers, perceiving with us the dangers which 
threaten, have expressed some surprise at our good 
hopes for the future. They have asked us the grounds 
thereof. We do not expect to indicate them all ina 
column of The Christian Union. They sre partly, 
doubtless, temperamental, partly instinctive, and in 
so far indefinable. But our hopes are not wholly 
unrational. We can see some sigus of promise in the 
horizon. 

There is, it is true, a vast, heterogeneous foreign 
population in our country. There are elements of 
ignorance, and other elements which poszess that 
little knowledge which is a dangerous thing. But 
the leadership of America is Anglo-Saxon leadership. 
Good blood will tell ; and Anglo-Saxon blood is good 
blood. The Anglo-Saxon race is the world’s leader 
to-day. It has fought out the battle for human 
liberty in other lands and under circumstances 
which were far leas hopeful than those which surround 
us. It isa resolute, sturdy, courageous, thrifty, fore- 
casting race. It is a race with a strongly developed 
moral sense ; with a profound and practical religious 
nature. It has made itself leader in Great Britain, 
though other races had the precedence. It has made 
itself the leader in India, though other races have an 
immense numerical majority. It has made itself a 
leader, if not the leader, in Christendom, though its 
insular position acd its narrow geographical limita- 
tions seemed to forbid leadership. It is the leader 
to-day in America. We give impressions simply, not 
the result of careful investigation, in saying that the 
pulpits, the higher institutions of learning, if nut the 
public schools, and the most influential of the press 
are guided and directed by Anglo-Saxons. Theseare, 
at all events, thoroughly Anglo-Saxon institutions ; 
inherited and developed from the days of Alfred the 
Great, and permeated with Anglo-Saxon life, vital 
with Anglo-Saxon blood. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
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the noblest specimen of the human race ; the Puritan 
is the noblest specimen of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and the thovght-leaders of America are of Puritan 
and Anglo-Saxon stock. We look to the chieftains 
when we question what is the direction and what 
will be the future of the tribe. 

The country is equipped with institutions whose 
beneficent educational influences are quiet but very 
effective, far more effective than some more noisy 
and injurious forces. An Anarchist with his bomb 
makes a great deal more noise than a school-teacher 
with his text-book ; but the school-teacher with hie 
text-book produces far more impression on the 
Nation than the Anarchist with his bomb. It is the 
old story of the frogs and the oxen; the frogs make 
more noise, but one ox outweighs and outmeasures 
them all. The three great influences which are 
forming this Nation, and forming it in the very springs 
and sources of its being, are the school, the press, 
and the pulpit. They are very far from perfect. We 
have not hesitated point out their defects, and 
shall continue to do so) We know no other method 
of improvement than that which is afforded by a 
frank recognition of defects to be improved. But 
these three institutions afford very potent influences 
in forming character ; on the whole, very healthful 
influences. The school is a pubiic school, free from 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control; and, unless we 
greatly misapprehend the spirit and temper of the 
American people, it will remain so. The press is a 
free press; untrammeled except by commercial, 
party, or sectarian trammels, to which it voluntarily 
subjects itself. It is true that self-degradation 
is the only real degradation ; but it is also true that 
because the press is free it is readily capable of 
reformation in these respects. And it is also true 
that, as a representative of the sentiment, acd often 
of the best sentiment, of the American people, it is 
very efficacious in the correction of public abuses. If 
it were not for the metropolitan press Jaehne would 
not be in Sing Sing. The American press, especially 
in our great cities, is just now passing through a 
transition period. A great constituency has been 
produced by a public school system which knows 
enough to read but not enough to think, which is 
capable of interest in gossip but not in philosophy, 
which can master a bright paragraph but not a 
thoughtful leader. But popular education will not 
stop here; and as a higher form of intellectual 
apprehension is developed among newspaper readers, 
a higher form of journalism will be developed to 
represent and to provide for it. S» that even what 
seems ominous in the very unsatisfactory condition of 
the press of America to-day is, in reality, a sign of 
popular education and improvement. As to the 
pulpit, though it is still, unhappily, not merely 
theological, but scholastic, it is less so than it was 
quarter of acentury ago. There never was a time 
when the public cared so much to know the opinions 
of the clergy ; never a time when their sermons were 
so reported and marketed, or they themselves were 
so sedulously interviewed. And there never was a 
time, either, when their sympathies were so broadly 
and profoundly human, when they concerned them- 
selves so deeply with all that concerns human well- 
being, when they had so vital an interest and so wise 
a judgment in terrestrial concerns, when they exerted 
so powerful an influence on national destiny. That 
all ministers do not always draw carefully the line 
between party welfare and human welfare, between 
politics and religion, between political economy and 
Christian sociology, is very true ; but the great body 
of them certainly do not overstep that line, while an 
increasing number act upon the conviction that to do 
justly and to love mercy are as integral and essential 
parts of true religion as to walk humbly before God. 

Under these influences it seems to us very clear 
also that the moral instincts of the Nation are being 
rapidly developed, that its sense of right and wrong 
is growing both clearer and stronger, that it is rapid- 
ly learning to do justly and to Jovemercy. Thus far 
in the history of the Nation the instincts of the 
American people been proved more wise, because they 
have been more disinterested, than the policies of the 
politicians. It was the instinct of the American 
people which demanded that the Union be maintained 
at any cost except that of principle; the insticct of 
the people which called for the liberation of the 
slaves ; the instinct of the people which urged their 
complete enfranchisement ; the instinct of the peo- 
ple which swept away the intolerance of a narrow 
and selfish Native Americanism. And to-day it 
seems clear to us, from many indications, that the 
instinct of the people is moving, though slowly and 


cautiously, and all the better for that very reason, ip 
the right direction in dealing with our tariff ques. 
tion, our currency question, our educational question, 
our temperance questiov, and our labor question. 
The thoroughness of thought indicated in the recent 
labor assembly at Cl. veland outweighs, as an indica- 
tion of national life, a hundred escapades like that of 
the Southwest folly and the Chicago crime ; and one 
such gathering asthe Church Oongress is more in- 
dicative of the real currents of thought and life in 
the Church of Christ than all the theological contro 
versies on evolution and probation, on the mystery of 
the origin and the mystery of the final destivy of the 
race, in a hundred polemical newspapers. 

Finally, if we look largely at the pano ama of 
history, it appears to us that in Americ: is ' he result- 
ant product of forces in other centuries and other 
lands, all tending toward and leading up to a Chris- 
tian Democracy. Ue that has faith in a God in his- 
tory will c-unt God's work as euvreme above all 
other factors. And be who reads the story of God 
in history as we do, and believes that, whoever else 
goes backward, God never does, cannot view the 
panorama of evolution from the Roman Empire to 
the American Republic, and doubt what God means 
to do for and with humanity, or donbt that he is 
doing it successfully on this continent. Above all 
other signs of promise is the sign afforded by a con- 
tinuous history culminating in the American Re- 
public ; above all other reasons for a sanguine tem 
perament is a living faith in and fellowship with a 
God who calls himself the God of all hope. 


CHURCHES AND COUNTRY POPULATION. 


R. DIKE'’S paper on ‘ Readjustment in the 
Church to Meet the Needs of Country Towns,” 
read at the recent meeting of the American Congress 
of Churches at Cleveland, ought to be wide'y read 
and carefully considered. It is avery able and thor- 
ough- going presentation of one of the many problems 
which now press upon the Christian Church for settl: - 
ment. The perils of great cities have attracted such 
wide attention of late years that the thought and 
knowledge of the churches are being more aud more 
focused upon these critical points, and there is seri- 
ous danger that the corresponding perils of country 
communities may be overlookec. But the small 
town has its p oblem quite as truly as the great city, 
and a right settlement of that problem is probably 
quite as important as a solution of the problem of 
Christianizing the great centers of population. Mr. 
Dike’s array of facts throws light on the problem 
and creates in the mind of his reader an impression of 
its magnitude aud importance. In the mere matter 
of population his figures are very suggestive, and go 
far to correct the popular impression that the cities con- 
tain the balance of population. Of the fourteen North- 
ern States east of the Mississippi River sixty-one per 
cent., or something more than fifteen million persons, 
live in towns of leas than four thousand inhabitants. 
In New Eogland twenty-six per cent. of the popula- 
tion is to be found in these small communities. The 
problem of dealing with the cities is largely deter 
mined, in the final analysis, by the problem of deal- 
ing with the country communities. The cities are 
largely what the men from the country make them, 
and the volume of city life is colored, modified, and 
directed by the individual influences which make it 
up and which have had their rise in remote rural 
communities. 

It is not primarily the lack of cherches that 
creates the problem of thesmalltowns. Throughout 
the United States there is one church to every five or 
six hundred inhabitants, and a minister of some kind 
to every seven hundred. It is evident, therefore, 
that what is needed is not so much new churches as 
some readjustment of the lines of religious work 
already operating. There is a large population who 
are remote from churches of any kind. Of the peo- 
ple in the fourteen Northern States east of the Miasis- 
sippi, from one-fifth to one-fourth cannot at'end 
church on account of distance, and this fact accounts 
for the absence of between four and five millions of 
people from religious services. In New England, 
where there has been a careful canvass in localities, 
it has been found that forty per cent. of the popula- 
tion live more than two miles from the church. 
Only from one-half to two-thirds of the population in 
country towns attend any church with regularity, 
and the actual numbers are probably even leas. The 
comparative cost of Ohristian effort in country 
towns is very properly attracting attention, and great 
irregularities are discovered on the most casual ex- 


amination. A community of two thousand persons 
frequently have from three to six churches, and ex 
pend from two to three dollars per capita in their 
support ; while the neighboring township will not 
expend more than fifty cents per capita, and sustain 
a minister only at irregular times. 

In Mr. Dike’s opinion, the present ecclesiastical 
institutions follow more or less closely the models of 
the early Christian centuries. The early church was 
admirably adapted for the social condition of the 
age. It served perfectly its purpose to introduce a 
new faith in a densely populated civilization, where 
the movement from country to city was already 
over, and Christianity worked backward from the 
city into the outlying pagan regiens. But in this 
age the conditions have entirely changed. Ours is a 
growing civilization, with a continued and active 
movement of population from the country to the 
city, the villages constantly growing in size, and, in 
mauy cases, attaining the diguity of large towns, 
and eventually of cities themselves. Mr. Dike thinks 
we centralize our power and force our superfluous 
energy back into the outlying districts against the 
law of natural social gravitation. We emphasize the 
importance of the congregation, and minimize the 
importance of the family. There is no just propor- 
tion of secial forces. Tle practical methods of the 
churc’), through its Sunday-schools, its charitable 
orgauizations, its Christian associations, and een 
its revival methods, are largely the invention of 
cities, and are il] adapted to meet the needs of coun- 
try districts. 

In country districts the family is by far the most 
import’nt institution, and must be utilized by the 
church if the best results are to be attained. What 
ever modifications of family life have been brought 
about by the influence of cities, that life remains 
practically unchanged in small towns and rural 
communities’ The modern science of socivlogy has 
made these communities its peculiar and fruitful 
study, discovering in them the germs of all the 
institutions of civilization and the element: of all the 
social problems. The rural community is the germ 
of the Stat-, and the family is the primary element 
in that community. Everything else has changed 
with the movement of the age. Methods of education, 
of political activity, and of charitable work have 
taken on forms better adapted to the chang:s in 
modern society ; but the practical methods of the 
church remain unchanged. It is, therefore, ont of 
barmony, from the sociological point of view, with a 
large and most important section of our population. 
The local church remains what it was centuries ago; 
while every other local institution has been gradually 
modified to meet the changes that have taken place 
around it. In all other institutions there is an 
endeavor to secure thorough organization without 
waste by overlapping or collision of effort, ani 
without loss by the concentration at some points and 
the neglect of others. The greatest efficiency with 
the largest liberty and the closest economy are the 
objects which every community is trying to obtain in 
all its civic institutions. Among religious institutions, 
however, there is Lo corresponding advance. Each 
denomination works for itself, and with very little 
reference to the needs of the community. Churches 
are multiplied in localities which are already over- 
supplied, to the neglect of communities which are 
practically debarred from religious privileges. Each 
denomination looks out for itself ; there is no attempt 
among churches to secure co-operation in religious 
energy and instruction by any consideration of 
territorial needs and limitations. Mr. Dike does not 
suggest the practical remedy for this state of things ; 
but he has made a very thorough and philosophical 
study of the whole question, and the facts he states 
supply the material for the discussion of the question 
when the Ohristian churches are ready to take it up 
with intelligence and energy. 


WHY NOT? 

of the immediate results of mo /ern scientific 

thought is the deepening sense of the power of 
heredity and circumstances over individual lives. 
There is, of course, an immense element of truth iu 
the facts which science has laid bare on this side of 
human activity, and in the inferences which have 
been drawn from these facta. No human being is 
independent of his ancestry, his race, or his age. 
They supply him with the tools with which he works 
out his destiny. But it is very easy to overstate this 
truth; and it is constantly overstated in current 
literature. This overstatement, or, perhaps, more 


accurately, this imperfect statement, of the immense 
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force of heredity and surroundings exerts upon many ! 


minds a depressing and paralyzing influence. The 
man who is born with vicious tendencies in his blood, 
or the man who finds himself on the threshold of his 
career Without the training which other men have 
received, often feels that defeat is inevitable, and 
ceases to make any struggle against what he calls 
destiny. When the teachings of science are inter 
preted in this way they become not only pernicious, 
but absolutely false. Society is full of the refutations 
of apy such conclusion as this. Men have risen to 
the highest places from beginnings, and from the 
midst of influences, which seemed specially combined 
to chain them down forever. The artist must work 
in the material which he finds at hand, but his con- 
ception is his own ; and that, after all, is the soul of 
his work. He cannot choose his material, but he can 
always choose the use he will make of it. This is the 
very citadel of manhood ; once stormed and surren- 
dered, the man may exist, but he ceases to live. Men 
to-day need to bave their faith in their own power to 
surmount circumstances and to create their careers 
strengthened and deepened. In order that they may 
work intelligently they need to understand the 
conditions under which they are compelled to work ; 
they need to know the traits they have inherited, and 
they need to discern the kind of opportunities at 
hand ; but, above all, they need a deeper and more 
vital consciousness that they themselves are greater 
than either inheritance or environment; and that 
they were born, not to be made by these, but to 
modify and recast them. Every human life at the 


bottom is a revolt against its environment; every 


great reform is a reaction against influences that are 
at the moment apparently irresistible ; every great 
career is a tremendous struggle against existing 
things ; and yet great reforms are always on the way, 
and great careera are always being worked out. In 
every generation there are born hosts of men and 
women whose great service to society is the modifica- 
tion they make in the existing order of things. They 
arrive at usefulness, eminence, and ability in the face 
of circumstances ; and they attain these things by 
virtue of the individnal power which lies in every 
human soul. No man is relieved from responsibility 
because of that which his ancestors have transmitted 
to him, or because his own age is inhospitable. No 
man ought to despair because he is beginning the 
battle against odds. Every man who makes the 
honest endeavor to live his own life sooner or later 
strikes off the chains that bind him, and in making 
hin.self free becomes a liberating force in the lives of 
others. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
UR Legislature this season {s one of the amusements. 


Like the players described by Polontfus, the legts- 


Jators are the “‘ very top of the fashion,” and the past 
week reached the acme !n the report of the committee on 
the claim of Mr. Cyrus W. Field, who had a grievance 
against Governor Robinson for writing a letter reflecting 
on his conduct in connection with the State sale of the 
New Ycrk & New England Rallroad bonds. This 
committee bas exhausted {ts resources, after listening to 
volumes of evidence and a library of legal expositions 
and arguments, by a report which entirely exonerates 
Mr. Field of Intentions to injure the road. He was ‘‘ mis- 
understood.” It says pleasant things of the Governor and 
Council, assured that they ‘acted, according to their care- 
ful judgment, for the best interests of the State. By im 

plication it soothes the Higginson syndicate—Mr. Field's 
com petitor—as ‘worthy gentlemen,” who, in their zeal to 
keep the roads out of the hands of New York wreckers, 
reported assiduously to the Governor and Counc!] the 
‘‘ misunderstood " remarks of Mr. Field. It iseigned by 
all the committee, consisting of five Republicans and 
four Democrats. 


— — 


A vigorous effort is making in the Legislature to pass 
a bill exempting soldiers from the rules of the ctvil 
service law. Unless Governor Robinson shall have the 
courage to interpose his veto, it now seems quite certala 
that the effort, retrogressive as {t is, humiliating as it is, 
will succeed. Saturday evening the Massachusetts Re- 
form Club met at Parker's and listened to ringing 
speeches from the Hon. Carl Schurz, Mr. Wheeler, of 
New York, Colonel Codman, Dr. William Everett, and 
others. It seemed like a table-land where the healthful 
breezes blow, in comparison with the mephitic atmos- 
phere of the party politicians. Mr. Schurz’s ringing sen- 
tences telling the Democrats that {f they do not keep faith 
with the President and support him in keeping his pledges 
they will not have a respectable party left, while Mr. 
Cleveland, if he is true to his convictions, will have a 
party of his own, and that party will be the American 


people, were cheered to theecho. Colonel Codman sent 
thrills through the Club when he said that, dear to him 
as many other questions {n politics are, he intends to 
make civil service reform the first and paramount issue 
till it shall be aw accomplished fact. He was cauatic in 
characterizing many of the carping criticisms upon the 
Administration, giving facts concerning the Boston 
Custom House in answer to the “ Advertiser's” crit- 
Iclems, showing that Collector Saltonstall, out of 
ninety-seven unconditioned offices, has removed but sfx, 
and out of 250 conditioned offices has removed but ten. 
Mr. Wheeler said, among many able and excelleat 
thiugs, that the place now to fight out the civil service re- 
form is In the Congres.ional districts. When Mr. Schurz 
asked whether, {f the Mugwumps had the same oppor- 
tunity to do as they did two years ago, they would do ft 
again, ‘‘ Yes, yes!” was the thundering response. This 
meeting ought to carry cheer and comfort and resolu- 
tlon to the White House. The retrogressive move in 
the Natlonal Congress and in our own Legislature has 
roused the [ndependents to the pitch of their highest 
enthustasm. 


Mr. Theodore F. Seward, of New York, President of 
the American Tonfe Sol-Fa Association, has been ifn 
Boston st{mulating the Association here, and giving the 
movement a new impetus. His lecture {n Horticultural 
Hall was well attended, and elicited a decided Interest. 
De. Joseph T. Duryea presided, and heartily com- 
mended the system He sal the solid facts are, the 
system {fs a success In Great Britain, the ‘‘ London 
Times” reporting !tsenccess in teaching children so as to 
sing the oratorio of the ‘' Messiah’ with marked effect. 
Dr. Duryea remarked that Americans are not singers ; 
they reed the culture of music for the people to give 
them the enlivening and joy-tIneptring stimulus of song. 
He thinks the new system is simple, natural, sclentific, 
easily understood, and adapted to promote a great 
advance In singing {f it shall be thoroughly tested. Mr. 
Seward, in bis lecture, explained f!s principles, which 
are the substitution of a na'‘ural for an artifictal staff 
method of notation, using syllables instead of symbols, 
in each case the tone being ‘decided by the ‘‘ tonic” 
or key tone. The method was fllustrated by practical 
tests, Mr. Harry Benson, of Boston, giving examples 
of the use of the blackboard. the aud!ence jolning tn the 
singing. ‘lhe tests seemed to me satisfying Mr. 
Seward assures me that the use of this method ta Eng. 
land ts what makes !t posstble for English congregations 
to join in singing anthems, and, if I mistake not, or 
torlos. I bave a letter froma friend who has just taken 
lessons In a class, and he writes enthustastically, pro 
nouncing It a ‘‘ great success” Mr. Seward went to 
lecture {n New Haven on Friday. It occurs to me that 
if several churches fn Boston, New Haven, and other 
places should give the pew method thorough tests by 
inviting teachers to take all of the congregations who 
would attend, and carrying the work forward to definite 
resulta, they would do a good thing for church muatec. 
It is tco late in the day to attempt to hound down the 
method It has claims upon the popular attention. 


The Perkins Institute for the Blind had a crowded 
house in Tremont Temple to witness the graduating 
exercises of the present class. Governor Koblason 
and Collector Saltonstall made addresses. The move 
ment to raise funds to establish a kindergarten depart- 
ment bas secured the grounds and the wails of the 
building. Mr. Anagoos, courageous and alwaye 
radiant with hope, says he will have the funds in some 
way to complete the work within a year. It seemed to 
me, as I heard a girl of eight years read from raised 
letters, who Jast September only knew the alphabet, that 
all present would leap to the opportunity to contribute to 
this noblest of charities. There ought to be no delay for 
the lack of funds.——The necrology of the Andover 
alumni for the present year, which wili be read at the 
commencement this week, contains thiriy three npames— 
twenty-two graduates and eleven students who did not 
graduate ——Dr. Lyman Abbott preached at Wellesley 
College last Sunday.—— Ali whom I[ have seen who heard 
Mr. Cook’s address at Saratoga repudiate his theological 
attacks ——-It now seems quite well assured that 
Lieutenant-Governor Ames will be the Republican 
nominee for the next Governor. Congressman Rice, of 
Worcester, is no longer in the field, and is looking after 
his Congressional district to carry it again for himself. 


OBSERVER 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE Presbyterlan General Assembly, which ad 
journed Monday to meet at Omaba next year, and 
at Philadelphia in 1588, has made the Minneapolis ses 
sion chicfly remarkable for the prominence given to 
benevolence. The elders who had been chosen to 


represent the church seemed to realize fully that the 


purpose for which the church exists is to make dis- 
ciples for Christ in every part of the world. It is in 
teresting to observe the division of funds which the 
Assembly recommended ; viz. : To Foreign Missions, 33 
per ceat. ; to Home Missions, 31 per cent. ; to Church 
Erection, 8 per cent ; to Publication, 3 per cent. ; to 
Freedmen, 5 per cent. ; to Education, 5 per cent. ; to 
Mtnisterlal Rellef, 9 per cent. ; to Colleges, 6 per cent. 
The Assembly condemned Sunday papers, and urged 
its constituency to give them no support whatever. It 
may be a matter of doubt whether this deliverance of 
the Assembly will do any good. The Sunday papers 
have become an Institution, welcome apparently to Chris- 
tlans of all denominations, and receiving their oper and 
generous patronage. The question now {s, what use can 
be made of them for Christian purposes? They certainly 
do keepa great many people from attending church, but 
perhaps they keep as many out of the saloon and from 
vicious company. 


Most of the sermons Sunday made reference to the 
events which Decoration Day recalled. They were full 
of patriotism and hope. General Sherman’s address at 
General Ransom's grave in Rose Hill was replete with 
tender memories. General Ransom belonged to Gen- 
eral Sherman’s command, and was only twenty-nine 
when he died. The decorations in this cemetery, as 
well as at Graceland and Oakwood, were abundant and 
costly. The superintendent of Calvary Cemetery, a 
strong Romanist, brought a good deal of odlum on him- 
self by forbidding one of the speakers to appeal to God 
In his address, on the ground that he was offering 
prayer In a Roman Catholic burying ground, something 
which no one but a regularly ordained priest had a 
right todo! The feellog against the superintendent has 
been #0 strong ag {mn some quarters to create a demand 
for his res{gnation. 


We are not yet through with the Anarchists. One 
Baltbazar Rau. who was present at the Haymarket riot, 
May 4. and who had formerly lived in Chicago, was 
arrested, Thursday, at Omaha. At the time of his arrest 
he was In hiding. though he claimed to be the agent of 
the ‘‘ Arbeiter Zeitung,” which he affirms has five hun- 
dred subscribers In Omaha alone. Mr. Rau is suspected 
of knowing something about the throwing of the bomb 
which wr ught such fearful havoc among the police. 
Oscar Nube, accused of murder, riot, and incitement to 
riot, has been admitted to ball by Judge Rogers in the 


sum of #17000 The Judge fixes the ball for al] who | 


are awaiting trial under bills found by the Grand Jury 
at $1,000 for each charge of riot, $2,500 for each charge 
of conspiracy with a view to riot and murder, and 
$12 500 for each charge of murder. It is hardly poest- 
ble that all, or the majority, of those accused will be able 
to furnish ball. We rejoice over the sentence of Herr 
Most Ithas had a good tofluence here, not only in 
bringing terror to Anarchists, but in making the con- 
viction of those now awalting trial more certain. It is 
also a privilege to report that Jones Dacey, the execu- 
tion of whose sentence was deferred by Governor 
Oz'esby till the claim of tnsanity which friends set up 
for him could be proved or disproved, has been adjudged 
sane. The best experts In the clty were called to exam- 
ine his case, and thelr testimony was well-nigh unani- 
mous that, in their judgment, he was felgning insanity. 
The crime of which he {s guilty was committed fn cold 
blood, and on slight provocation. He richly deserves 
the penalty of death. It isa sign of a healthy public 
centiment thatso many murderers and rioters are recelv- 
log just sentence for thelrcrime. A little more rever- 
ence for law will do us no fojury. 


Many of the readers of The Christian Union will re- 
member the Rev. David D. Jones, ordained several 
years since in Chicago as an evangelist, having for his 
special tield the Chinese in our cities. It was through 
his efforts that most of our Sunday-schools for the 
Chinese were established, and it is to his labors, in fact, 
that the Hong-Kong Mission was brought inw existence. 
Mr. Jones is a Welshman, about thirty-five years old, 
without education, and with few friends. His father 
was a collier. He was converted at Bristol, Eagland, 


came to America in 1873, worked for a time at Pitts . 


burg, Ps, then at Beaver Falls, where he taught « 
Cainese Sunday-school, and began to cherish the pur- 
pose of giving his life to the Chinese. Determining to 
visit San Francisco, and being without money to pay 
for a railroad ticket, he started for the Western coast on 
foot, working for the farmers as he found opportunity. 
In four months he was at Evanston, Wyoming Terrt- 
tory, where about a thousand Chinese were temporarily 
setiled. For two years he lived among them, teach- 
ing them the Eagliish language and the word of God, 
and learning Chinese from them. His pupils were slow 
to give up their religion, though they seem to have had 
faith in their teacher. The settlement at Evanston was 
at leogth broken up, and, weary and discouraged, Mr. 
Jones came to Chicago. He had not secured a single 
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convert. Meeting one of his former pupils on the street, 
he gladly accepted that pupil's invitation to share his 
food and home. For several months Mr. Jones 
**boarded round” among the Chinese laundrymen of 
the city. In the meanwhile the leaven of his teaching 
began to show itself in several conversions. Many 
Christian people became interested in the spiritual 
welfare of our Chinese Jaundrymen, and gave Mr. Jones 
the ald which he needed. From this time he labored 
uninterruptedly for the Chinese in Chicago,” Boston, 
and New York, till, working his way back to England, 
hetook passage for a trifilng sum to China, where he suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the long-cherished purpose of i's 
life. Hehas wrought independently of missionary socic 
ties, and with good success. After four years of roving 
service Mr. Jones came to San Francisco, and married 
a@ woman as fond of the Chinese as he himself. For a 
year or two he has sought to create a deeper interest 
in the Chinese schools of this country, but is now on 
his way to California, whence he will soon sail for Hong 
Kong. The story of his life, as told by Mr. Jones, fs 
thrilling. He has lived on $4 a month, has slept night 
after night on the ground, has been without food again 
and again almost to the point of starvation, and yet has 
lost none of his enthusiasm for the people to whom he 
has consecrated his life. There were a good many ob- 
jections raised against the ordination of Mr. Jones, but 
those who heard his answers tothe questions which were 
advanced him, and his religicusexperience, had no doubt 
as to their duty. Nor, judging from his record, and 
from the impression which he made at the Farwell 
Hall meeting this week, have they any reason to regret 
the action then taken. 


The Report of the Public Schools, just published, is 
full of interesting statements. For the year ending 
June 1, 1,296 teachers have been employed. The total 
enro]]ment in the schools is 79.276; the average daily 
attendance, 57,994. The cost for the education of eacb 
pupil for the last six years has been $7 89. Superintend- 
ent Howland regards reading and ability to use lan- 
guage correctly as the most important subjects of early 
school days. He thinks fifteen minutes of writing three 
or four times a dsy enough, and disapproves of the 
habit of keeping the pupils after school as a punishment. 
He does not favor either the prize or the marking sys- 
tem. He believes in the manual training system, which 
be thinks will make manual labor honorable, and is 


anxious to have the system introduced into as many of 


the schools as possible. From the report of the President 
of the Board it appears that the schools have cost the 
city $1,884,570 the past year, of which the teachers 
have received $1,005,379. 


— 


Dr. Scudder, of Plymouth Church, has been seriously 
ill, and will rot attempt to fill his pulpit again till Sep- 
tember, 


A COLLEGE FETE DAY. 


UNE 4 was one of the fé@!e days with which Welles- 
ley College life abounds, and which serve at once as 
an inspiration and a recreation. It wasa Library Festival, 
and was devoted to gratulations and rejoicing over the 
gift of Professor Horsford to the college, of which The 
Christian Union has heretofore made mention; a gift 
which endows the already beautiful library with a prin- 
cipal sufficient to afford it an annual income of certainly 
not less, and probably more, than $10000, which 
provides pensions for instructors who have grown old in 
the service of the college, and keeps them from growing 
prematurely old by providing them with a Sabbatical 
year—that is, with a vacation and means to spend it in 
Europe every seventh year. The central feature of the 
day was the unveiling of a crayon portrait of Professor 
Horsford in the library which is so indebted to his 
generosity, and the placing of a tablet there to his name. 
The latter was a metaphorical act, since the tablet had 
been previously placed in position. It is of bronze, the 
manufacture of the Shreve, Crump & Low Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Boston, and bears the Horsford coat 
of arms, with the following inscription : 
To Commemorate 
EBEN NORTON HORSFORD 
who 
Endowed 
this 
Library 
1878, 
The endowment, it should be added in explanation, was 
really made eight years ago, though most of the income 
has meanwhile been accumulating, and the gift hes only 
recently been made fully available and public. 

At eleven o'clock some four bundred invited guests 
had assembled within the college walls, anda little later 
had occupied nearly or quite half the chapel, which is 
far too small for Wellesley’s hospitalities on such occa- 
sions. When the Trustees and Visitors and Faculty and 
undergraduates had entered, the room was packed to its 


utmost capacity, The exercises consisted of a paper by 


Dr. A. P. Peabody, the reading of the letter in which 
the gift was bestowed upon the college, short addresses 
by Drs. Alexander McKenzie and Lyman Abbott, an 
addrees in reply by Professor Horsford, and the two 
poems which we give below. These exercises were in- 
terspersed by music given by a choral society formed of 
the college students. The company then adjourned to 
the library beneath the chapel, which, with its floral 
decorations and the yet fafrer decorations of the bright 
young faces which filled the galleries, looked more 
beautiful than it ever did before. Here there was another 
poem, a brief address by the President of the senior 
class, and a short and very felicitous address to Profes. 
sor [Torsford by Dr. Duryea, accompanying the unveil- 
ing of the crayon portrait of Mr. Horsford, the gift to 
the library of Mrs. Horsford. A collation in the dining 
room and a general interchange of social greetings 
brought to a close a day as bright {in heart-sunshine as It 
was in thatof a perfect June day. A characteristic 
feature of the occasion was Professor Horsford’s plan for 
what he calls Wellesley monographs, but which might 
be appropriately termed Wellesley fellowships, and for 
which his funds alsomake provision. As this is a new 
feature, at least in such an institution as this, we give 
his outline of it in his own words : 


THE WELLESLEY MONOGRAPDS. 

‘* There must appear among us from time to time grad- 
uates who will have revealed to their instructors and 
classmates that, if they had opportunity, and this means 
mainly opportunity qualified by financial considerations, 
they could usefully contribute to the cause of letters. 
Some persons are born to bibliography. Should such 
rare Offspring manifest their presence in our classes, they 
may, after graduation, be aided in the fulfillment of 
their destiny, and be an honor to thelr alma mater— 
perhaps to their day; or they may conduct, in the 
midst of untoward surroundings, a prolonged struggle, 
which, through want of appreciation, or of health, or 
of conscious usefulness, will end in failure. It seems 
possible to convert such danger of failure into largely 
assured success. 

may be assumed that persons of this class, always 
few in number, would be glad to receive from the trus. 
tees an invitation to remain at the colleze, or to return 
to it after a limited sbsence, to pursue, for one or two 
years, a course of research in some branch of literature 
or science, to be crowned at the end with the production 
of a monograph on achosen theme. With the field of 
such a theme sufliciently narrowed to be the subject of 
exhaustive research within a limited period, the produc- 
tion could scarcely fail to be of positive value. There 
would be open to these graduates all the material here, 
and virtually, it msy be believed, all in neighboring 
libraries in Cambridge and in Boston, and, by like 
courtesy, in hospitable private libraries ; and, lastly, 
that the whole ground might be covered, still wanting 
material might be obtained with funds of the library, 
by purchase, to swell the treasures of a specialty. I 
would have two copies of the result of each research 
made in caligrapb, to be deposited in an alcove of the 
library under the head of the ‘ Wellesley Monographs.’ 
Of these one copy would be the permanent possession 
of the library; the other might be taken from the 
shelves at the wish of the author and with the consent 
of the library council, for publication, as ‘From the 
Wellesley Monographs,’ or to serve for reference or ald 
in any other kindred field ; or, ata later time, when a 
loving hand should gather up the memorials of a worthy 
life. 

‘* These graduates of Wellesley I have thought might, 
with the approbation of the trustees, be regarded as 
assistants in the library, where, besides learning inci- 
dentally how a library should be conducted, they would 
receive such moderate salaries as would be in keeping 
with their privileges, and be sustained by the judgment 
of the trustees and library council ; or they might aid 
in some way, mutually acceptable, in the scientific or 
literary departments in which their studies or researches 
wil] be conducted. The number of such assistants and 
their privileges might vary with the means which, in 
the discretion of the trustecs, should be regarded as 
properly to be placed at the dispoeal of the library coun- 
cil, for the purpose contemplated.” 


TO THE DISCOVERER OF NORUMBEGA. 


By Lovise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
|} APPY Discoverer of that vanished town 
Whose gracious ghosts assemble at thy call 
To rear for thee again each ancient wall, 
Till as of old the stately ramparts frown— 
Not this discovery is thy best renown, 
© thou to whose high soul it did befall 
To eee that gain of one means good for all— 
Thou, whose whole life of love our laurels crowr. 


We lay our reverent homage at thy feet — 

We warm our lives at that warm heart of thine, 
And to the coming years bequeath thy fame, 
Thine !—in whom purpose and fulfillment meet — 
What later guests to bless thee shall combine, 
What grateful memories embalm thy name ! 


AN ANCIENT LEGEND. 


By Fiorence Homer. 


OU who are learnéd in curious lore, : 
And over old legends have laughed and sighed, 
Did you ever hear the whimsical tale 
Of the old, gray woodman and his bride” 


’Twas a huntsman passed the woodman's door : 
** Good-morrow to you, young huntsman bold ! 

And whither away this epringtide fair *”’ | 
Quoth the huntsman, ‘‘ My errand is quickly told. 


**T journey far, to the haunts of men ; 
I go to seek me a fair young brice.”’ 
At this the woodman seized his arm, 
And, “‘ Tarry a moment first !’’ he cried. 


From the cottage he brought him a kerchief gay. 
‘* Marry, young huatsman, listen to me: 
About whose neck this scarf be tied, 
Thy willing and loving bride is she. 


> 


‘* Nay, seize it not in such eager haste ; 
Another word I have for thee: 

If I lend thee the kerchief—mark thon wel!— 
Thou must also find a bride for me.”’ 


The hunter thanked the woodman old, 
Then sped on his way, and left him there. 

‘* My bride must be fair,’’ he heard him call; 
And the woodbirds echoed, ‘ Be fair! be fair :"’ 


A year rolled fast o’er the forest gray. 
The old man waited silently, ‘ 
Till at last one morning adown the glade ; 
Came the hunter, merrily singing a glee. 


A maid at his right, and a maid at his left, 

Fair and fresh as maid might be. ' 
** And take thy kerchief, and take thy bride, 

With a huntaman’s thanks, good man,”’ qnoth he. 


The old man kissed his girlish bride, 
But never a smile on his face was seen. 
A strange old man was that woodman cray, 
Strangest in all the wood, I ween. 


His fair young bride, she loved him well, 
She loved and served him faithfully, 

And every night, at the cottage door, 
She welcomed his coming joyfully. 


Bat as daily she marked his crowing years, 
His lingering step and his snow-white hea), 

‘Lhe cheer of her life was changed to gloom, 
For there grew in her heart a disma) dread. 


**Oh, woe la me! Good father mine, 
Thy days may not be many here ; 
And if thou diest, I too must d'e, 
Alone in the wood with grief aud fear.”’ 


** Fear not, good child! I shall not die; 
With death and the dead I haven» part. 
For no man dies til! his heart is dead, 
And he is secure that hath no heart.”’ 


She looked at her lord with sorrowful eyes, 
Then wonderingly to his side drew near : 
** Oh, father, tell me, tell me, pray, 
Where is thy heart, if it be not here °’’ 


** My beart, good child ! and wilt thou know” 
My heart, my heart that is mine no more, 
It is(and what shall I tell her now °) 
In the casement over our cottage door.”’ 


Forth in the forest the maiden went, 
Her bare white feet were wet with dew ; 
The fairest flowers of the wood che brought, 
And bound them in garlands the long day througb. 


And she waited at night his returning feet, 

And showed him the deor, al! bright with bloom, 
With drooping vines and blossoms gay, 

Filling the air with their rich perfume. 


** Now, father, thy heart is glad, | trow,”’ 
She cried, and emiled in his silent face. 
“Thou art a good child,”’ he answered slow, 
But hesmiled not back at her innocent grace. 


** My heart is long from my bosom gone ; 
Thou mayst not find it in this our cot, 
And if thou searchest the forest through, 
In all the wood thou wilt find it not.”’ 


Then the maiden wept and sorrowed sore. 
“Good father, thou hast been false to me: 
Thou hast a heart, and wil! surely die, 
And all my fear is come back to me.”’ 


** Far, far from here, in a solitude 
Older than living man can tell, 

Stands a sileut church, with close-barred doors, 
Azad ever within it my heart doth dwell.”’ 


Then the maiden pondered long and deep ; 
**] will seek the bunter,’’ she said at laet. 
‘* He wanders wide, and wil! find for me 
This gray old church, with its doors barred fast."’ 


So she sought the hunter's forest home, 
And told bim her tale in eager haste, 

Till the hunter vowed he would do her will, 
Whatever might be the odds he faced. 


8» the hunter roamed the wide world through. 
Anod found at the end the church £0 old. 

And before the might of the girl’s desire 
Yielded the bars so hard and cold. 


The hunter threw wide the windows ta!!, 
And let the bjess6d sunlight in, 
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And the wind blew softly through, and brought 
Fragrance and freshness where gloom had been. 


An:l now that the doors were opened broad, 
All suddenly on the air there fell, 
Floating down from the lofty tower, 
The long, long silent chapel bell. 


And every one beard that blesse+d chime, 
And came to the valley from far and near ; 

And once again in the woodland church 
They knelt to worship in godly fear. 


And the maiden bride was glad and gay, 

With a constant joy in ber fair young face ; 
For now she had gained her soul!’s desire, 

And had cheered his beart in ita hiding-place. 


The legend was ended ; I closed my book. 

She made glad the place where he hid his heart ; 
So will we do, I mused aloud, 

Till out of our love he can never depart. 


We will garland the walls where a heart is hid, 
Where a treasure ts laid, with lavish band ; 
There will we set up his name in joy, 
And make it the praise of al! the land. 


And our hearts, like the beart of the maid in the tale, 
In the years to come shall know no fears; 

For who shrines his heart In our midst to-day 
Ehall live to us through the endless years. 


SIXTY YEARS OF HOME MISSIONS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


HIS ts the thought and the announcement which 
greets us as the tribes come up to the annual 
meeting of the American Home Missionary Society. 

Secretary Clark emphasized the contrasts and the 
work in hand. One hundred and seventy men at the 
work, representing the whole Church of Christ, mainly 
in New York and Ohio, fn 1826. In 1886, nearly 1.500 
under this Society alone; two-thirds of these west of 
the Mississippi, holding * 000 stations, not Including 
2 500 churches begun and brought to self-support by 
the Soclety’s help. The receipts have increased from 
$18,000, contributed by four evangelical bodies, to 
nearly $525 000, given by one. 

There isa goodly gatbering ; from the first the large 
church, seating some 1,300, was wel! filled. The Rev. 
James Brand, D D., of Oberlin, was the preacher of the 
opening sermon, upon the essential characteristics or 
qualifications of a great people for a great Christian 
work ; the text (1 Chronicles xii , 32), ‘“‘ They had under. 
standing of the times to know what Israel ought to 45.” 
These qualifications he defined as (1) the conviction nat 
God hasa kingdom here that has come to stay and to 
conquer ; (2) sympathy with Christ’s conception of man 
as distinguished from the m aterlalistic—v!z , that every 
man bas a spiritus] and {mmortal part, having an eter. 
nal destiny, and that Jesus Christ came to seek and to 
save the lost; (3) the spirit of the cross, or the heroic 
element in Christianity, its source a holy love and a 
mighty belief. The sermon cloeed with an earnest plea 
for deeper earnestness of conviction and devotion. 
Christian missions {s not a pleasant game of pitch- 
penny, but the answer tothe cry of drowning souls. We 
have not taken {t up as the serlous business of life. If 
American Christians are to do the moral sewerage of 
the world, we must dig deeper.”” ‘‘ The want is of men 
and of moncy—nay, the want is of men, for we never 
make a false use of our money till we have first madea 
false use of ourselves.” 

The opening address of President Seelye was one of 
the memorable features of the occasion. After a tender 
tribute to Dr. Goodell, the presiding officer of last year, 
to which every heart responded, he began with the 
thought that our work Is that of God and his kingdom. 
Perpetual motion is as impossible in Christian work as 
in mechanics. Christian motive cannot be drawn from 
the need of men or the success of the work; it must 
come from God's will and purpose. Whatever students 
of nature may do, students of history always find 
an overruling band to recognize. Every age has its 
ruling thought. The first three centuries were con- 
cerned with the ide@ of God; the fifth and sixth 
with the nature of man; the middle ages discussed 
the unfon of the two, the doctrine of talvation. The 
special preparation for each of these was noted. Upon 
our age and nation devolves the solution of the remain. 
ing problem—man’s relation to his fellow-man—human 
fellowship The special fitness for this work consists in 
our varied origin, our many sidednees, our broad view 
of human rights as belonging to men as men. Our social 
problem must carry with ita religious solution. 

The report of the year’s work gave empbasis to the 
foreign departinent and to the growing and successful 
work among the German. the Scandinavian, and the 
Slavonic population. In the work accomplished under 
the care of the special superintendents and in the in. 
creasing provision made for the preparation of pastors 
and teachers speaking these various languages, cause Is 
found for great encouragement. 

In the older fields thirteen new churches {n Florids, 
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openings {n Tennessee and Alabama, church upbullding 
in Texas, educational work in Arkansas and the Indian 
Territory, five new churches in St. Louls, a doubling of 
work in New Mexico and Arizona, ten new churches in 
Kansas and e!ght brought to self-support, thirteen In 
Nebraska, and the |ike figures and facts, show that this 
has been a year of vigorous work and large results all 
along the line: 152 new churches fn all, and 9,050 addt- 
tions to the churches ; 145 church bulldings completed, 
and 66 brought to telf-support. Among other things, all 
the friends of the Society will be glad to know that 
$25 000 has been replaced in the Swett exigency fund of 
$50,000, the whole of which was needed at once to 
make up deficiencies in the payment of {te missionaries 
at the time it was put within the Treasurer’s reach. 

&cretary Barrows read a paper on ])enom!national 
C>-operation, broad and generous in its tone and re 
assuring to the friends of home missions in regard to 
the present relations of our work to that of other 
churches. Especially satisfactory were our rela- 
tlons shown to be with our Presbyterian brethren all 
through the fleld, especially since the agreement entered 
into between the two denominations In 1874. Recent 
letters have been addressed to the Boards of Llome Mis- 
sions of the Baptist, Episcoral, and Methodist Churches, 
calling attention to the good results of such a compact, 
and {inviting them to simllar plans of cooperation. 

Dr. Jeremiah Taylor, of Rhode Island, spoke for the 
Auxiliary Society in that State, and the Rev. Mr. Coté 
for the mission among the Canadian French in Massa- 
chusetts, proposing that there should be appointed a 
General French Missionary Superintendent for his coun- 
trymen in New England and adjacent States. Super- 
intendent Creegan presented as a report of the New 
York Auxillary, or fn leu of it, a paper upon the open. 
ing for Congregational churches {n the South. Of 
course {t was not intended nor understood to suggest 
any change fn the full and fraternal agreement with the 
American Missionary Association which has been so 
satisfactory to all parties for these past years. 

At the business meeting {t was voted with great una. 
nimity, in reeponse to overtures made by several asso 
clations in the West, and to the report of a committee 
appointed a year ago, that {t was the sense of thia meet 
ing that the time has come when the annual meeting of 
this Society should be held at regular intervals, or occa- 
sionally, in the West, and that the Executive Committee 
be instructed, if prssible, to procure the removal of the 
legal restriction compelling them to be held within the 
State of New York. A committee was also appointed 
to report next year upon the appolfntment of an addi 
tlora! Secretary to superintend the Increasing*misslonary 
work fn cities. This had been suggested by the Pree! 
dent at the close of his address. 

The session of Wednesday evening was crowded. The 
prominent topic just referred to was the theme of the 
evening—'‘' Work Citles and Among Emigrant Popula- 
tions.” Dr. J.G. Roberts, of Brooklyn, N. Y., depicted 
the perilsof the city, the lack of church accommodations 
afforded in them, the dleregard of the apostolic example 
in spending a dispropor'ionate amount of tine and men 
In the sparsely settled regions. He suggested as reme- 
dies that (1) all new churches In every city should be 
planted by the city missfonary soclety ; that (2) Congre- 
gational clubs should follow the example of Chicago 
and become engines cf evangelization; and that (°}) we 
should all untte to rafse an additional hundred thousand 
dollars for the American Home Mlssfonary Society, 
sni en equa) amount for the Congregational Union. 
The Rev. E. A. Adams spoke earnestly ana Interest. 
ingly of the work among the Bohemians in Chicago, 
furnishing a practical illustration of the theorles others 
had discussed. Dr. McIlvaine, of Providence, R. L., 
spoke of the deficlencles of the churches in equipment 
and in methods, In view of the demands on them tn behalf 
of the unevangelized masses. More Christianity in the 
churches ; not better preaching, but better living ; the 
abolition of money distinctions {n the house of God ; the 
art of getting money for our work without glorifying 
the men that bave it—these were among the polnts 
made. A districting of cities and a centering of resident 
Christians {n the church near at hand, and more use of 
our church buildings after the example of St. George’s 
Church in New York Clty—with these suggestions he 
concluded an address full of polnot and vigor. The Rev. 
Mr. Puddefoot, of Michigan, closed the evening with 
apn unreportable address, which kept the audience con 
vulsed with laughter. But you can't reproduce chain- 
lightning or peals of laughter {n print. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Women’s Depart 
ment was held on Wednesday afternoon In the large 
auditorlum of the church, while the men were attending 
to the business of the annual meeting In the chapel. 
Mrs. Caswell presided and gave the welcome. After 
prayer and the Secretary’s report by Mrs. H. M. Shelton, 
the Rev. and Mrs. A. B Peebles spoke of thetr work fn 
Utah, Mrs. Drake of the Dakota mission field, and the 
Rev. H. A. Shauffler and Miss Clara Hobart of the work 
among the Bohemians and Poles. The meeting was 
very largely attended, snd was full of_tnterest, not the 


least of which was in Mrs. Caswell’s graceful presiding 
and her earnest closing words. 

Thursday night asharp rain cooled the air and cleared 
the way for another day of bright sunehine. The first 
hour was given to the Congregational Union, the society 
building houses for the church and the pastor, as well as 
the Sunday-school missionary work, being regarded as 
necessary auxiliary to the Home Missionary Society. 
Secretary Cobb spoke very briefly of the accession of 
two district secretaries, and of the need of $200,000 for 
the increasing work. The second hundred thousand 
he asked in thousand-dollar blocks, of which five are 
already secured, and said that he was encouraged, like 
the mother who had thirteen daughters, of whom all 
were married but twelve. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook then took the platform, and 
most of the time allotted to the Union. He had about 
as much to say on its claims and work as Artemus Ward 
did in his famous lecture on ‘‘ The Babesin the Woods.” 
His two points on the theme were that a ( ongregational 
soul needed a body, and that a Congregational body 
needed a soul. Under the first head he discuseed emt. 
gration, new departures, Mormoalsm, city politics, pop 
ulation, and perils, the poltroonery of church members, 
and the labor question; and under the second, the 
easence Of sound doctrine and of harmfu! heresy, the 
Importance of a historic faith, and the impotence of the 
new Congregational creed, which he character!zed as 
not a creed, but s low water mark. Dr. William Taylor 
brought us back to the subject of church bultlding, and, 
in his fervent and sympathetic way, with fresh use of 
Scripture and with telling {llustration, showed how the 
establishment of Gospel institutions as a permanent 
source of influence was the panacea for a!l the evils 
which affilct or threaten the land. 

The reports on the papers of the Secretaries were 
made by Drs. Gilbert, of Chicayo, and Ward, of New 
York. Inthe first, on the review of the work of the year, 
Dr. Glibert suggested a general secretary to educate the 
churches {fn the grace of giving. Dr. R G Hutchins 
enumerated some of the encouragements to the work, 
and the Rev. Morton Dexter made the appeal for men 
and money to the large number of converts of the year 
as an opportunity to witness to the reality of their new 
life. Dr. W. H. Ward recommended that the National 
Council should open negotiations with the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, and with the highest 
bodies {n con'rol of the other dencminations In regard 
to comity and co-operation, the ground for this sugges- 
tion belog that the missionary societies are not regarded 
as the supreme bodies by them. Dr. George 8. F. 
Savage, of Chicago, rejoiced fn the progress made and 
the favorable conditions existing, and Dr. Nelson 
Millard plead for Christian union and unity as necessary 
for evangelization. It was well that Dr. Dike should 
here have the opportunity to enter a plea for the country 
towns of the older States in the midst of the absorbing 
interest in city evangel!zition. He arzned that Chris- 
tlanity began In cities, because only there was there a 
sympathetic foothold through Judaism, and that there 
it was saving the fragments of a decaying c'vilization. 
There are not tie conditions in which the (Gospel Is 
pressed or preached to-day. 

The first hour of the afternoon was occupled by the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 
The chair was occupled by Its genfal President, Mr. 
Samuel B Capen, of Boston, who briefly emphasized the 
efficiency and economy of the work, after trying to 
make it very plain that the Publishing Ilouse was self- 
sustaining and independent of the missionary depart- 
ment. Tie Rev. Smith Baker, of Lowell, showed the 
peed of the Sunday schoo! as the foundation werk of the 
church, the way of reaching the foreign population, the 
hc me missionary arm of the local church, and as taking 
the place of religious education in the public school. 
The Rev. George M. Boynton spoke of the need of 
Sunday-school missionaries, showing the results of 
their work, and the reasons for their app ointment even 
though there were churches and pastors, and though 
the Sunday-School Union was already inthe field. The 
Rev. H. A. Schauffler spoke of the dependence of his 
work among the Bohemians fn Chicago upon the 
publishing work of this Society, and Secretary Dunniog 
closed with a few words of thanks to the Home Mis 
sionary Society for their courtesy and co-operation. 

It is always good to hear from the men from the front, 
but {n our missionary gatherings they are a!most al ways 
crowded to a very hasty statement of the things which 
they know and which others want to know. This crit 
icism was made by many in regard to the representatives 
from Michigan, Florida, Minneso'a, Utah, Calffornta, 
and Washington Territory. They were allowed but 
twelve minutes each, which they fille! full with facta 
and Incidents of their work. 

A word only of the closing meeting, when four ad 
dresses were made by representative men. The Kev. 
M. M. G. Dana, of St. Paul, summed up, a5 the tmpres 
sions made on his mind by the meetings, a new concep 
tion of the value amd the vastness of our country, of the 


value end teachableness of our common humanity, snd 
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. ofour opportunity. Professor H. M. . ‘t, of the Chicago 


Seminary, told the story of the gro.'h of its German, 
Norwegian, and Swedish Departments ; a story full of in. 
terest and hope, and told with a continual flow of wit and 


humor. Dr. Arthur Little spoke of the grand record of the" 


sixty years past, and the pressure of the question, What 
are we to do ? and Dr. William E. Merriman turned our 
thoughts away from all the questions of means and 
methods to the sense of the personal Christ as he stands 
related to the work, picturing the Christ as he came from 
his throne in heaven to reveal himself to the latest sur- 
viving Apostle John in his personal power and majesty 
among the churches. In this view many have a right 
sense of discipleship, and an inspiration of spiritual 
power. 

A closing word from the President of congratulation 
on this larger concourse and larger work than ever 
before, showing no signs of decadence {n either the Con- 
gregational polity or faith. He spoke of the addresses 
as full of enthusiasm, conviction, and faith. His last 
sentence was to deny that we were sapped by any 
heresies to weaken us for our evangelistic work. 

After a tender and loving introduction by the President, 
the benediction was pronounced by the treasured Treas- 
urer, Dr. Clapp ; and so ended the feast ; and so began, 
let us hope, a new era of consecrated giving and living 
for Christ’s sake and for men’s salvation. 


THE WORK OF A FREE LIBRARY. 


HEN James Russell Lowell talks he is certain 
to hit the mail on the head. At the recent 
opening of a library at Chelsea in England he said: 
** Southey tells us that, in his walk, one stormy day, 
he met an old woman to whom, by way of greeting, he 
made the rather obvious remark that it was dreadful 
weather. She answered, philosophically, that in her 
opinion ‘any weather was better than none.’ I should 
be half inclined to say that any reading was better than 
none, allaying the crudeness of the statement by the 
Yankee proverb which tells us that though ‘all deacons 
are good, there’s odds in deacons.’” 

The objection constantly urged against free libraries 
is that ‘‘ they circulate so much trash.” Conscientious 
people make this an excuse for not giving more money to 
the establishment of these libraries. To a certain ex- 
tent the point is well taken. Yet there are two valid 
objections to it. In the first place, this so-called ‘‘ trash” 
is oa a much higher intellectual and moral plane than 
are the conversations of its readers. Compared with 
their ordinary thinking and talking their reading is a 
sort of higher education. In the second place, this 
** trash” is not nearly as trashy as is generally supposed ; 
at all events, not by any means so trashy as the writer 
supposed until, a few days ago, he investigated the sub- 
ject. 

The readers of The Christian Union are already famil- 
iar with the work which is being done by the ‘‘ New 
York Free Circulating Library.” A few days since, the 
writer visited the two branches of this institution in 
order to find what kind of people patronized it and 
what kind of books were read. 4 

At the Ottendorfer Branch on Second Avenue those 
drawing books were principally boys of the working 
classes. Many of them, I was told, were drawing, not 
for themselves, but for their parents and sisters. In 
the reading-room, on the second floor, there were almost 
no boys and no ladies. The room was almost filled 
with men, apparently workingmen. Most of them 
were reading the newspapers, but some of them the 
magazines. All of these readers were exceedingly 
quiet and orderly, and their hands were measurably 
clean. I was told that the number of men was unusu- 
ally large, because it was a rainy day. The libraries 
were not built to serve as umbrellas, but no harm is 
done ; and, it is said, there is ‘‘ some education in seeing 
even the backs of books.” At the Bond Street Library 
those in the reading-room were men of the same class as 
before. Among those drawing books was a much 
larger percentage of young women. With possibly a 
single exception, all were of « class of people who are 
unabie to buy books of their own. 

But the surprise which was in store for me was in 
regard to the character of the books which these work. 
ing people read. During the past year the Bond Sireet 
Library gave out 105,000 books. Of these, 40,000 were 
juvenile, 30,000 were fiction, and 35,000 were classified 
under bistory, biography, travel, literature, philosophy, 
religion, ecience, and art. Of the books for adults less 
than one-half were fiction! It may be that many of 
these serious books were taken out and never read, for 
even college graduates are sometimes guilty of this 
weakness. But, say what we may, these figures show 
that the rank and file of the people will educate them. 
selves if they are only given a chance. 

At the Oitendorfer Branch, which contains rather 
more German than English books, and {is patronized 
almost exclusively by the Germans, the amount of 
fiction read is much greater. One would naturally 


expect that the amount of ‘‘ juvenile” literature would 
be leas, but he is hardly prepared to find that the 
amount of history, of biography, of travel, and of 
science is also much less. In the general department 
of serious reading it is only in poetry that the Germans 
outrank the Americens. In both libraries there fs very 
little reading of books classed as ‘‘ philosophical and 
religious.” In the Bond Street Library these books 
number but 462. 

Among the English books the fiction is of a very high 
class, when measured by moral as well as by literary 
standards. Among the German books the line has not 
been drawn so strictly ; indeed, it could not be without 
barring out most of the literature of the language. 
Among the English books there is nothing of the Oulda 
or Zola type. The taste of the readers is shown by a 
list which has been made out of the novels which are 
most in demand. Mentioned in the order of thelr popu- 
larity, they are: ‘‘Monte Cristo,” ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” ‘‘ David Copperfield,” ‘‘The Old Curtosity 
Shop,” ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” ‘‘ Ethelyn’s Mistake,” “ Ivan 
hoe,” and *‘ Pickwick.” ‘‘ Ethelyn’s Mistake” is the 
only one of these which betrays any of that morbid 
sentimentality which is common among wealthy young 
ladies as well as among their poorer sisters. 

The rooms in which these libraries are conducted are 
not large. It was surprising to find how little space 
ten thousand books can be made to occupy. The total 
expense of circulating 200,000 books was only $10,000. 
If each book gets an average of eight hours’ reading. 
these libraries give more than one hundred hours’ in 
struction for what {it costs a college to give one hour. 

The bill which was before the New York Legislature 
to erect a $750,000 building on the site of the present 
reservoir is, happily, killed. Its death was not violent. 
It went to a committee, and failed to be reported. The 
committee agreed with Mr. Levi Morton in thinking that 
**to establish an immense library on the site of the 
reservoir would be like sending a man up there with a 
pail of water, instead of sending it through pipes to his 
home.” Accordingly, the Legislature has very wisely 
passed a bill providing $5,000 a year for the support of 
al) branch libraries which shall reach a eirculation of 
75,000 volumes per year. The Dill is now before the 
Governor, and will probably receive his signature. If 
it does, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg, has offered 
a large sum of money for the establishment of a third 
library, and money will be needed for the establishment 
of several more. If there is any institution before the 
public which has proven its usefulness and deserved 
help from all who can afford to help it, that {restitution 
is the New York Free Cireulating Library. 


LONDON TOPICS. 


I.—‘' THE CENCI” AND THE SHELLEY SOCIETY. 


EOPLE permit themselves indulgences in “ the 

classics” which the police deny w them outside 
that region of beauty and deformity. There is in Lon- 
don a Shelley Society. Not content with honoring the 
poet, they must rerake the gutter which gave him the 
material for his powerful tragedy of ‘‘The Oenci.” 
The Lord Chamberlain, of course, refused them a 
license to enact this play, which, apart from its revolt- 
ing theme, was not written for the stage. The Society 
thereupon hired the Grand Theater at Islington, and 
defied ‘‘the powers that be.” If you do not charge 
anything for admission to a theater you may play what 
you like ; and the Shelley Society have produced ‘‘ The 
Cencl” before a distinguished mixed audience of ladies 
and gentlemen, including Mr. Russell Lowell and Robert 
Browning. Mr. Vezin and Miss Alma Murray played 
the leading parts. They did full justice to the poet. 
The piece was dull, notwithstanding, and is hardly 
likely to be repeated. The ugly feature of the affair 
was the miscellaneous sale among the audience of the 
bock of the words, with an appendix, the suppressed 
‘Relation of the Death of the Family of the Cencl.” 
A correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News,” asking ‘‘if noth- 
ing can be done to abate the zeal of the Shelley So- 
ciety,” says this appendix, which describes the revolt- 
ing crimes of the Cenci, and refers to other unspeakable 
horrors, was being read during the evening by mere 
girls ‘‘in the presence of spectators of the other sex.” 
There is something very sad in all this. There seems 
reason to fear that English society is drifting on to the 
rocks in its complaisant patronage of what should be 
forbidden books and forbidden plays. Itis only within 
the last few years that French fiction of the scrofulous 
type has been translated for the English market. New 
York was supplied with ‘‘ Englished” French novels 
long before London took up their ssle. Only minor 
publishers even now deal with this class of literature. 
Ono the whole, the infiuence of France upon Engl'sh 
babits and modes of thought has been a baneful influ 
ence. 

Il.—HOMES IN THE VALLEY OF THE THAMES. 


| Happily, Gilbert and Sullivan have given us an antidote 


| to French opera bouffe, beating pruriency with whole- 


some art on our own stage. This is something to be 
thankful for, the more so that the authors have found 
ample reward in the results of their work both as 
regards fame and mcney. I rowed down the Upper 
Thames one day this week from Henley to Marlow, 
and paused to contemplate one of the bistorica) houses 
of the river—Bisham Abbey. It is a lovely old example 
of semi-mediwval architecture—a dream in stone. 
Standing in the midst of rich meadowlands and um 
brageous woods, it is one of the most fnteresting pict- 
ures in a valley crowded with beauty. 1 found that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan had hired {t from its aristocratic 
owner for the summer season. So much for the 
‘*Pinafore” and all the other tuneful musfe of Sir 
Arthur, who not many years ago was a struggling 
musician, with iittle prospect of fame or fortune, and 
who can now afford to be as generous as he fs to his 
family and friends. On the opposite bank of the river 
lives Edmund Yates, whose steam Jaunch Is one of the 
gayest crafts on the water. Who says a man has no 
chance of distinction in England unless he is of noble 
birth or can command social patronage ? One of the 
best appointed and most superb houses on the river is 
the residence of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith MP., 
who was First Lord of the Admiralty under Lord 
Beaconeficld. It was said that Gllbert and Sullivan 
travestied him and his appointment in ‘' Pinafore.” 
Well, Mr. Smith’s father kept a smal] newspaper store, 
was literally nobody, but he was enterprising and 
shrewd, gave his son a good education, and founded 
the famous house of Smith & Sons, who wield a power 
more potent than even the American News Agency. 
Mr Smith, the son of the petty newadealer, is wealthy 
and famous, a man of light and leading in the Tory 
party, and, if he chooses, may one day become a mem. 
ber of the House of Peers 


1Il.—CARNEGIE'S “ TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY.” 


Mr. Carnegie, the Pittsburg millionaire, who contin 
ues to thunder against tne old country, will not think it 
sufficient that a man should attain to Smith’s position in 
one generation ; he wants England to travel faster than 
that. His new book, ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy,” {s a 
clever volume in its way, but I don’t know that I am 
sorry the rush and rattle of American life, which he Jn. 
sists upon glorifying, stops short on these shores. Some 
day the great Republic will probably arrive at that 
period ina nation’s existence when it will have resting. 
places such as ours—old houses, moss-grown halls, dreamy 
meadowlands reflected in historic waters, ancient vil- 
lages, church bells that have swung {n grand old belfries 
for hundreds of years. ‘‘ The old nations of the world 
creep at a snail's pace; the Republics thunder past with 
the rush of an express. In population, in wealth, in 
annual savings, and in public credit; in freedom from 
debt, In agriculture, and {n manufactures, America 
already leads the civilized world,” screams Mr. Carne- 
gle. Well, so be it. We live again in her success, we 
share in her prosperity, and we grasp her hand with a 
genuine admiration. And as we do 80 we lean our backs 
against the centuries, and content ourselves with the 
belief that every age has its compensations. The tone 
of Mr. Carnegie’s book is, I suspect, all the more 
aggressive that be is not an American ; and, since he 
loves to “‘ thunder past with the rush of an express,” one 
wonders why he does not stay at Pittsburg and thunder 
instead of creeping enail-like through English lanes fn 
English coaches, and feeding English guests at Eng 
lish hostelries. A very pleasant host, they say, ts this 
‘‘American millionaire,” who is only a genial Scotch. 
man after all; this rushing republican, who !s at heart 
only a lover of nature and a would be /ittérateur ; this 
hostile critic of England, who loves his native home so 
well that he brings sackloads of Pittsburg money across 
the Atlantic, and endows his village with noble {natitu. 
tions ; and if a man {s to be known by the company he 
keeps, he isan imperialist in disguise, and no republican. 
Anyhow, he has written an interesting and entertaining 
work. Whether the sale of it will add to his millions ts 
problematical. His other literary and journalistic vent. 
ures have not piled up riches for him: but he {s not 
looking for ‘‘ filthy lucre.” What luxury to be an au- 
thor and have no domestic or other reasons for heeding 
the financial results of your work! Happy Carnegie ! 
Happy America, that has filled his pockets with gold 
and his sou] with literary thunder ! 


IV.—THE MAY MEETINGS. 

The London season {is nearly at its height. One of 
its features are ‘‘the May meetings” at Exeter Hall. 
Many of the great religious societies of the Kingdom 
hold their anniversary gatherings here. Exeter Hall is 
the home of the religious, literary, missionary, and 
other associations of the Established, Presbyterian, and 
Nonconformist churches. They meet in turns, have 
their special days and nights, and keep the Strand alive 
with sober strangers. Tue sidewalks of this great thor- 
oughfare have quite a new and special aspect in the 
early days of May. Blshops in their gaiters, Quakers 
in formal suits, High Church parsons in stiff coats and 
the whitest of white neckcloths, Low Church curates in 
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soft hats, aod Nvucouformist ministers in solema black, 
jostle you at every corner tbat abuts on Exeter Hall. 
The late Lord Shaftesbury was wont to be a distin. 
guished figure among these carnest, religious men. It 
must have been a terrible shock to many of them, the 
suicide of his eldest son and heir, a young man with 
ample fortune, happily married, much respected, yet of 
infirm mind, as it seemed at Jast, and who took his own 
life out of sheer mental ennui. The May meetings 
represent vast wealth, tremendous energy, and a great 
educational power. All the socletles are Protestant, 
many of them intensely so, and they check the quiet, 
insidious progress of Koman Catholicism in many ways. 
This is the glory of some, the object of many, though 
they frequently find worthy rivals in the wide fleld of 
charity among Romish priests. The missionary socle- 
ties are very powerful bodies, and thelr reports are full 
of the romance of ploneering in strange lands. Relig- 
ious literature s wells into millions of volumes with the’ald 
of the societies that are prominent at the May meetings. 
At a recent meeting of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland an important fact was dwelt upon by one of 
the speakers—namely, that long before a missionary put 
his foot into North Japan agents of this society had 
given the people the [ible in their own tongue ; and 
‘The Dally Telegraph ” ssys a few interesting and use- 
ful words for the Christian Knowledge, Religious Tract, 
and other literary societies that meet In Exeter Hall. 
The managers and editors whom they employ are great 
promoters of native British art. Modern illustration, 
both in drawing and engraving, is very much indebted 
to the sound artistic judgment and foresight of these 
gentlemen. Sir John Gilbert and Mr. Luke Fildes won 
their spurs {n the illustration of prose and verse intended 
for the perusal of the religious world. Mr. Harrison Weir 
worked for years in the interest of the Temperance and 
Sunday-school movements, as likewise did Mr. Robert 
Barnes, Mr. Small, and many others in the front rank 
of professors of black and white. These artists’ names are 
familiar as household words among us. Mr. Harrison 
Weir's exquisite studies of animal life are no doubt well 
known in America. Gilbert was one of the first great 
draughtsmen who drew for the ‘‘ Illustrated London 
News.” So famous was he for his drawings on wood 
when ho was knighted, that somebody suggested he 
should be called Sir de Bols Gilbert. Fildes has the 
two finest single figure pictures In this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Apart from thelr strictly relig- 
fous aspect, therefore, the May meetings have a wide 
human, artistic, and literary significance. 
V.—ROYALTIES. 


The Queen, {n her public appearances, continues to 
recelve remarkable evidence of the loyalty and sffec- 
tlonate regard of the people. She is everywhere greeted 
with enthusfastic demonstrations. Her eldest daughter, 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, has been visiting her 
Majesty, and she, too, has been warmly greeted. The 
Crown Princess {s sald to be the most capable and Intel- 
lectual member of the royal family. Society journals 
gave out, some time ago, that there was ‘a coldness” 
between the Queen and the Crown Princess. But /la- 
neurs of the press occasionally allow themselves a fancl- 
ful license. The Queen looks remarkably well. I had 
the privilege of a special seat at the ceremony of opening 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and noted how de- 
lighted the Prince of Wales was to have her there, the 
central figure of that impressive function. He was like 
a boy who had done a great thing, and was proud that 
his mother should see it. The influence of a great 
crowd upon even an ordinary person {s more or less 
pathetic. The Queen was deeply moved at the sympa- 
thetic applause which broke out on reference being 
made to her husband, Prince Albert. The chief for- 
malities of the ceremony belng over, the Prince, in 
presence of the vast assemblage, bent his knee to kiss 
the Queen’s hand. She interposed, and kissed him on 
the face, the tears streaming down her cheeks. The 
Prince’s eyes were wet as he stood up, and the emotion 
of mother and son affected the crowd, particularly those 
who were near the throne. Her Majesty no doubt felt 
that this was the last great national function of her 
reign, and it linked together memories of the time when, 
with her husband by her side, she declared the first of 
all the great exhibitions open to the world. 

VI.—A THREATENED RELIGIOUS WAR. 


The indiscretion of certain members of the Irish 
priesthood, the intense Protestantism of Ulster and the 
Orange Lodges, and the alliance of Mr. Gladstone with 
his once “ bitterest foe,” Mr. Parnell, have rendered 
possible a religious war in Ireland. This seems a strange 
thing to say in the nineteenth century ; not stranger, 
however, to Englishmen than the Socialist battle of Chi- 
cago. The success of the Parnellite party in Parlla- 
ment has made the Leaguers in Ireland arrogant, where 
they would better have served their cause by being 
silent. Orangemen are saluted with scoffing cries of 
Home Rule, and the National League is not circum- 
spect in its predictions of what will happen when Ire- 
land has her own Parliament. The outcome of all this 


is the armlaog of Ulster and the imbitter!ng of religious 
animosity. A Union League {s belng formed, the mem. 
bers of which swear neither to obey the decrees nor pay 
the taxes of the new Irish Government. The Orange 
Society has already established what may be called out. 
posts to protect {ts members In noted Catholle districts. 
In England and America we neither fully know nor 
appreciate the depth of the ‘‘religious hatred” that 
exists between Protestants and Catholics fn that ‘ most 
distressful country” whose green hills are the first 
“smiling headlands” that greet the Atlantic traveler 
coming from the New to the Old World. 
Josern Hatron. 


A CATTLEBOY’S EXPERIENCE AT SEA. 
By T. G. M. 


URING the past ten years the thipment of live 

stock to the British slaughter-houses has been one 
of the leading Industries of the freight steamers leaving 
the American ports. From time to time a great deal has 
been sald about the terrible sufferings of the poor dumb 
brutes that have to undergo a stormy ocean trip, but 
little or nothing in regard to the {Inhuman treatment of 
the men employed in attending them. In order to con- 
vey some idea of the hardsh!ps suffered by cattlemen, I 
will repeat a tale which I had direct from one who had 
been a “‘cattleboy” pro fem., and which I know to be 
true In every detai]. The teller of this story was a mere 
lad of seventeen, and the fact that such things could 
occur should cause those in authority to look Into the 
matter and devise remedies : 

‘*T had been attending school for a couple of weeks 
after the holidays, and felt myself a much-abused person 
on account of the amount of work I had to get through. 
One day, in the beginning of October, | wandered ove: 
to Charlestown, and curfosity took me to the plers to see 
the ocean steamships loaded. One of them was just 
then being loaded with cattle, aad the scene {nterested 
me very mucb. While I was watching the process « 
well-dressed man, carrying a book with a wonderfully 
business alr, approached me and asked me ff I should 
not like to take atrin to England. I! said I should be 
delighted to do so, but did not see how I should manage 
it ; when he at once told me there was no difliculty as to 
that, as he was in need of a man to attend cattle on the 
vessel then loading. The thought of school drudgery 
during the pleasant autumn days, and the desire to see 
the land of my forefathers, which bad been a dream of 
my boyhood, almost made me make up my mind at 
once. When I learned that al! I should have to do was 
to carry water, hay, and corn to the cattle, and take my 
watch jfour hours on and four off ; also that 1 would 
be given a free pass back, with nothing to do, and 
two pounds for spending money while in London—l 
jumped at the offer, and in two hours’ time I was on an 
ocean steamship with her head pointed for England. 
About eight o’clock in the evening the foreman of our 
gang came to me and sald: ‘1 guess, kid, you had bet- 
ter turn in.’ 

*** Where sha)! I find my bed ’ 1 inquired. He turned 
to some other cattlemen, standing near, and exclaimed, 
with a laugh, ‘I say, boys, here’s a stiff’ (the name by 
which a man is known on his first trip with cattle) ‘ that 
thinks he’s at his ma’s! Youngster, if you go forward 
you'll find some bunks in the forecastie, but unless 
you've brought something to sleep on, you'll have to 
accustom your bones to the soft side of a board! And 
be sure you get to sleep quickly, as in four hours’ time 
I'll wake you to go on watch.” I went to the place 
pointed out, and found an extremely filthy room with 
eight bunks, which rather astonished me, as there were 
eighieen men with cattle on the ship. However, I deter 
mined to keep up a stout heart, and make the best of 
the situation. I took off my coat, and, putting it under 
my head for a pillow, endeavored to goto sleep. It had 
begun to rain, and, as the forecastle was leaky, I soon 
had the water dripping through upon me, and I felt that 
if | were to get any sleep I must find some other quar 
ters. Ithink the numerous rats that kept playing chase 
around me on the floor strengthened my resolution. I 
went aft in search of the foreman to tell him my difficul- 
ties, and he met me with—‘ I expected to see you back 
here soon! Very few of the cattle-ships make any pre 
tense ata sleeping apartment for ocean cowboys, and any 
that I have seen is worse than none. I'd advise you to 
take « little hay and make upa bed on the hatch. You'll 
find it somewhat cold with nothing over you, but a deal 
better than the den you've just left." I took his advice, 
and before many minutes had passed I was asleep, 
lulled to rest by the gentle rocking of the steamship. At 
twelve I was aroused, and went on watch ; but, as there 
was very little sea running, I had no difficulty with the 
cattle. At breakfast, next morning, I had another trial 
to undergo. I learned, after I had got to sea, that I was 
supposed to furnish my own knife, fork, and plate ; but 
as I had not even « jackknife with me, I bad to make 
my hands and teeth answer for all three. However, as 
the sea breeze had made me very hungry, I had little 


d ifficulty, and seen learned to enjcy the eslt beef and 
hard-tack, even when served In such afashion. Durlog 
the second day a storm rose, and from this time till the 
end of the voyage I ha’ an experience which I would 
not go through again for the pleasure of seeing a great 
many old lands. The storm caused the vessel to pitch 
so much that the cattle were continually getting Into 
dangerous positions by falling over each other, and this 
forced us to be constantly on watch. The hatches had 
to be left open to give the cx'ttle alr, and our hay beds, 
being {mmediately below the open hatch, were soon 
soaked, through our shipping an occasional sea; and 
sometimes, when we would fal! {nto a much-needed 
slumber, a larger wave than usual would send the water 
in on us to keep us awake. In fact, I may say, from the 
time the storm arose until we reached the English chan- 
nel I had not two consecutive hours’ sleep.” 

‘* Did you not feel the worse for your trip ’” I asked. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ I took a cold which has never 
left me since that time. Of course there were other 
things on the voyage not exactly pleasant, such as being 
nearly gored to deatb on several occasions; and once, 
when cleaning out the scuppers behind the cattle, I had 
my head almost kicked off; but such things are un 
avoldable, and could easily be endured {f the attendants 
were given proper accommodations.” 

Such are, briefly, some of the hardships experienced 
by ocean cattlemen. Of course their employers say it Is 
their own fault, as they abused better accommodations 
when they had them. But many a young life has been 
cut short by the exposure endured on even one trip 
across ; and ft fs lf{ttle wonder that men who experlence 
such usage should drown thelr misfortunes In disst{pation 
when they reach land, and should earn for themselves 
the reputation of being the most disreputable class of 
men that cross the Western ocean. 


JOHNNY. 


By MARGARET VANDEGRIPFT. 


T was Saturday afternoon, and Miss Snyder, by dint 
of great epvergy, had finished her work in time to 
start for home a little before dark. She was a dress. 
maker who went out by the day, her services being en- 
gaged from spring to fal!, and fall to epring, by a 
favored constituency, composed of wht she called 
‘*some of our genteelest families.” 

‘* You see, Mrs. Shaw,” she explained that afteraoon, 
as she stiiched the last sleeve in, and held {t upto see 
how it ‘‘set,” ‘‘ I always cook my own little dinner on 
Sundays ; {t's a change from sitting steady as I doall the 
week ; and, if 1 dosay it myself, there's few of my houses 
where | get anything | like as well as 1 do my own 
cooking. Present company’s always excepted, of 
course, and you've only tosee how I eat when I'm work- 
ing for you to prove what I say. 

‘* And I'd set my heart on dressing a calf’s head for 
to-morrow. If I get upa little sooner than common, I can 
have {t so I can leave it with an easy mind by church- 
time. But I want daylight to choose it—there’s no tell- 
ing what they put off on you if you buy in the evening ; 
and that’s why I've hurried so with your dress. There! 
I think you ll like that—it’s real sweet. I got the sleeve 
pattern out of my last ‘Codey,’ and {t’s turned out even 
prettier than it looked fn the plate. 

‘No, I won't stop for tea, thank you—it’s nearly dark 
now. But you'll see me bright and early on Monday. 
Good by.” 

“Well, good-by, {f you must go,” replied Mrs. 
Shaw ; ‘‘ but I'd ’a’ hurried tea if I'd known. There's 
watties—I had ‘em just on purpose, because I knew how 
fond you were of ‘em ; and Mr. Shaw, he likes ‘em too, 
and you and him’s such friends, | was thinking what a 
nice time we'd have at tea—it’s lucky I ain't jealous, 
Miss Snyder! That is a lovely sleeve.” 

‘La, Mrs. Shaw, how you do go on! Jealous! That's 
a goodone. Why, he worships the ground you walk 
on! There, I'm off, and if you don’t see me Monday, 
you'll know I've overeat myself with the calf’s head.” 

This exchange of wit sent the little dressmaker off in 
high good humor, which was increased by the sharp 
bargain she drove with the butcher, so that, as she 
passed through the greengrocer’s shop which occupied 
the ground floor of her lodging-house, with the coveted 
dainty in a neat little basket on her arm, she smiled and 
nodded most amiably to her landlady, who was leaning 
easily on the counter, and paused a minute to say : 

“Good evening, Mrs. Mulligan. What's the news 
your part of the world to-day ?” 

‘‘Now, you're @ sharp one!” and Mrs, Mulligan 
laughed admiringly. ‘I'd just like to know how you 
come to guess there was any news! But there is, sure 
enough ; and, sharp as you are, I don't believe you’! 
guess what it is, so I'll just tell you—Mulligan’s let the 
corner room! What do you think of that ?” 

“ You don’t say! Well, I hope it's to a desirable 
party, and one that’s satisfactory as to references. 
There's no knowing who's who, these times, and a body 
has to be a little careful—these newspaper fellows go 
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nosing round so, prying into everybody’s affairs, and 
printing names and tales both.” 

Mrs. Mulligan’s round face looked a little less smiling 
than usual for a moment, but the cloud passed as she 
said cheerfully : 

“ Mulligan’s satisfied, and when he is, I'm bound to 
be. She paid two months’ rent in advance, and he says 
that’s reference enough for him, every time. And if 
looks is anything, she’s quite the lady. Shehada black 
silk on that beat mine hollow, and a little black lace 
bonnet, and black kid gloves, and little kid boots that 
didn’t look a great sight bigger than her gloves ; and she 
spoke ladylike, too—low and quiet. ‘I saw your sign 
in the window,’ she says, ‘and I would be obliged to 
you to show me the room.’ And not another word till 
she’d looked hard at the room and all that was in it— 
opened the closet door, tried if the windows raised easy, 
felt of the mattress, and tried the lock of the door ; and 
then she says, ‘How much is {it a month ?’ and I named 
our top price ; I thought I might as well, for I expected 
her to Jew me down, of course ; but no! She just says, 
‘I'll take it for two months,’ and lays the money down 
on the washstand. I told her we'd have to see Mulligan— 
that he always made the bargains and took the money ; 
you see, she was so kind of grand, I didn’t like to ask 
her for references, but I thought he would, of course. 
But, laws! he was so pleased to rent the room, when it’s 
stood vacant so long, and so tickled to have the money 
right in his hand like, that he never once said reference, 
but treated her as polite as a fish-hook, and the upshot of 
it is, she’s coming to-morrow—no, I mean Monday— 
bag and baggage.” 

Miss Soyder pursed up her mouth, and slowly shook 
her head as she replied : 

“ Well. I hope it’s all right, but I put it to you, now, 
Mrs. Mulligan, as asensible woman, is it natural that s 
person dressed like that, and with such airs, should go 
into lodgings in this part of the town, intending to get 
her own victuals—as she'll have to, of course—instead 
of going to a boarding-house ?” 

‘Oh, come now, Miss Snyder,” said Mrs. Mulligan, 
rather shortly, for it was not pleasant to have her own 
uneasy thoughts put into such very plain words— 
‘‘ there's no use of suspicioning decent people because 
they don’t tell you all they know the first time you 
meet’em. Mulligan’s satisfied, and that’s enough for 
me 

Miss Snyder said no more, but passed on to her com- 
fortable room on the third floor ; her ‘‘ apartments,” she 
called it, for, in addition to the good-sized room in which 
she slept, there was a large, light closet which did duty 
as kitchen when she ate at home. Into this she now 
retired to take some few preliminary steps in the prepara- 
tion of the calf’s head, and as she did so, she communed 
with herself, as was frequently her fashion. 

** Enough for her, indeed! Poor soul! {it has to be. 
You thank your stars, Sarah Snyder, that you're free to 
be satisfied or not, according to how you feel! Before 
1’d let the best man living settle for me whether I was 
satisfied or not, the dressmaking business would have to 
be a good sight poorer than I've ever found it yet! And 
she didn’t even tel] me the woman’s name. Let's see— 
there'll be red pepper wanted for this, and I may as well 
get itnow. I hate those stairs after dark, and to-mor- 
row’s Sunday.” 

The pepper was bought, and as Miss Snyder turned 
to leave the counter, she said, carelessly: ‘‘ By the way, 
Mrs. Mulligan, you didn’t tell me the new lodger’s 
name.” 

“Mrs. Buckingham, she said it was,” replied Mrs. 
Mulligan, pleasantly—she had entirely recovered her 
good humor. ‘And I’m free to confess, Miss Sny- 
der, that though she was in the last stages, as you 
may say, of mourning, I'd never have guessed her to be 
a widow—she looked altogether too—well, I can’t think 
of a word, exactly, but the same as you do—as if she'd 
always been her own boss, and no thanks to any- 
body !” 

Nothing could have been more flattering to Miss 
Snyder than this guileless tribute. She laughed pleas- 
antly, and felt more charitably disposed toward the 
new lodger. 

** Well, I must be going back to my cooking,” she 
said, graciously, ‘‘and if I’ve luck with the calf’s head, 
you shall have a taste, Mrs. Mulligan ; and here, I for- 
got—I have an apple in my pocket for Johnny; where 
is he? 1 haven’t seen nor heard him for two or three 
days. It seems kind of lonesome when he isn’t trotting 
around. I hope he’s not sick ?” 

** No,” said Mrs. Mulligan ; “‘ he’s away ; his grandma 
—Mulligan’s mother, you know—seems to hanker after 
him all the time, and she’s took him home for a day or 
two. She begged so hard I give in, for once, but I’ve 
wished I hadn't, a hundred times. Nobody knows how 
I miss him, and Mulligan too—he’s gone for him now ; 
and there they come, | do believe. Johnny !” 

A frantic struggle in his father’s arms, a wild shout 
of “Mammy! mammy!” and Johnny had staggered 
across the threshold, and was caught to his mother’s 


breast. 


‘« Johnny’s glad !” he shouted, as she finally set | 


him down ; then, as he caught sight of Miss Snyder, he 
chuckled again, and held out a fat hand with a fine con. 
descension, as he said, in his own peculiar dialect, 
Dere’a Johnny's nice ‘ittle Spider !” 

Miss Snyder laughed ecstatically, and fell upon her 
knees to embrace him. 

‘* He’s just too cute for anything !” shesald. ‘‘ Johnny, 
Spider’s got something in her pocket she brought home 
a-purpose for you! Guess what it Is.” 

The fat hand crept into the invitingly open pocket, 
and Johnny shouted : 

‘*Napple! Napple !” 

“I declare, he gets sweeter every day of his life, 
Mrs. Mulligan !” and the dressmaker's sharp little face 
softened until it was almost pretty. ‘‘Give Spider a 
sweet kiss, Johnny—she has to go now !" 

Johnny’s going too—more napples !” 

‘What! will Johnny leave his poor old daddy and 
mammy, when he’s only just come home ?” 

It was Mr. Mulligan who spoke; he had been an 
amused spectator of Johnny’s triumphal entry. 

Johnny considered gravely, and before he had «arrived 
at a conclusion Miss Snyder made her escape. 

The new occupant of the corner room arrived on 
Monday, but the ‘‘ bag and baggage” appeared to con- 
sist of one very moderate-sized trunk and a smal! hand- 
bag. To Miss Snyder’s great regret, the arrival 
occurred in her absence, and for several days al] her 
circumspectly-made efforts to catch sight of the stranger 
were unavailing, and she began to feel injured, and to 
manifest the feeling by a siightly resentful tone when 
she spoke to Mrs. Mulligan. The latter was loud and 
emphatic in her praise of the new inmate. 

‘She basn’t asked me for a cent’s worth of any- 
thing !’ said Mrs. Mulligan, beamingly, as Miss Soyder 
passed through the shop on Wednesday evening, ‘‘ and 
I tell Mulligan it’s never the real lsdies that makes the 
most fuss—it’s the ones that haven’t been used to any. 
thing at all. She's brought her own towels, and if she 
wants hot water she comes down for it, and I needn't 
‘a’ tled up the bell, for she hasn’t tried to ring it once!” 

‘* How do you know that, if it’s tiled up ?” asked Miss 
Snyder, a little sharply. 

‘‘Oh, the wire equeaks when it’s pulled,” sald Mrs. 
Mulligan, placidly. ‘‘ But Imade up my mind I couldn't 
be running up and down stairs all the time, so I just tled 
a bit of raw cotton over the clapper, and you might as 
well try to ring—me! But you never saw anything to 
beat the way Johnny's taken to her; I found him peep- 
ing in, the day she came, and he kicked and screamed 
a little when I went to take him away—he wasn't very 
well, I think—and she came out, and just held her hands 
out to him, with that pretty, still sort of a smile she has, 
and if he didn’t stop screaming, and go to her just as if 
he’d known heral! hislife! And since then I do believe 
he’s been in there a dozen times ; he gets away from me 
before I know it, and goes and hammers on the door, 
and she lets him in every time, and when I went and 
told her I was afraid he bothered her, and to put him 
outif he did, and lock the door, and not take no notice 
when he knocked on it, she says to me, ‘ When he bothers 
me [ will.’ And I don’t care what Mulligan says about 
my foolishness, 1’d swear there were tears in her eyes.” 

A spasm of jealous pain crossed the sharp face of the 
little dressmaker. How long ani patiently she had 
courted Johnny before he received her into favor! How 
many red apples it had taken to beguile him into her 
room, and how quickly he tired of it after the apple or 
other tangible inducement had disappeared ! She was not 
conscious that the jealousy influenced her question, but 
it did. 

‘*What does that woman do with herself all day ?” 
she asked, sharply. ‘‘ Does shego anywhere to work, or 
bring any work home ?” 

‘* Not as I see,” admitted Mrs. Mulligan, reluctantly. 
‘*Every time I’ve gone in, so far, she’s appeared to be 
studyin’ somethin’ out of a book, and once or twice she’s 
done it so loud, I’ve run up—and got myself all out of 
breath—thinking she was calling for help. And when I 
told her so she laughed that pretty, still way she has. 
Now, when I laugh—to really call it laughing—Mull. 
gan always says he’s afraid I'll go to pieces.” 

‘* Does she go out evenings ?” pursued Miss Snyder, 
relentlessly. 

Well, yes, she does; she’s. gone somewheres every 
night since she’s been here.” 

** And at what time does she come home, I'd like to 
know ?” 

‘*That’s more’a I can tell you, Miss Snyder. She has 
her key, and she comes home when she gets ready, and 
I don’t see as we're called upon to concern ourselves as 
to when that is, 80 long as she comes in quiet, and don’t 
ask anybody to set up for her.” 

“ That's as much as to say I can mind my own busi- 
ness, I suppose. Very well. I dare say I can finda 
room easy enough, that'll be handier to my work than 
this is, and then, if you choose to fill your house up with 
nobody knows who, it'll be no concern of mine. I 
think my year’s up in February, Mrs, Mulligan, a 
it ?” 


“You know it is just as well as I do, Miss Snyder, 
and if you choose to put yourself out of a good home, 
where you'd be took the best care of if you was sick— 
for I scorn to cast it up to you that you have been—I’ve 
nothing to say, and I’m quite sure Mulligan won't have, 
neither, The woman's doing no harm to nobody, and 
if she wants to stay shecan. I declare! what with the 
shop and the house to keep, and Mulligan grunting and 
grumbling if his meals isn’t to the minute, and Johnny 
to see to, and now such goings on from you, that was 
always 80 quiet and pleasant before, it’s a wonder I’m not 
in the asylum, but I shall be before long !” And the In 
jured woman dropped into a chair, and Jeaned her head 
against the counter for a comfortable cry. 

Suitable apologies and a reconciliation followed ; 
Miss Snyder knew better than to give up the ‘‘ apart. 
mente” for a trifilng cause ; they were cheap as well as 
good, and long residence had attached her to them. 

The winter wore away, but Johnny's affection for the 
new lodger did not. His fluffy yellow head went bob. 
bing up the stairs more and more frequently ; his round 
fists had rubbed two bare spots on the well-worn door 
as he pounded for admittance, and upon the few occa- 
sions when his doting parent saw fit to correct him, he 
would wail : 

“Go Kitty! Kitty loves Jobnny ; Johnny’s her 
dear—darling—honey—love.” Most of his toys had been 
transferred to ‘‘ Kitty’s” room; a tiny lounge, just 
sulted to his length, had been added to the furniture of 
the room, and here Johuny retired for his morning 
nap. 

Mrs. Buckingham again paid in advance when the 
first two months were up, and continued to do so with 
pleasing regularity. She gave no more trouble than she 
had given at first, and Mr. and Mrs. Mulligan frequently 
congratulated themselves and each other upon their luck 
in obtaining her for a lodger. 

‘*But I don’t like the way she looks,” eald Mrs. 
Mulligan, uneasily. ‘‘I thought she was pretty thin and 
white when she first come, but, my! you can pretty nigh 
see through her now, and she’s no business going out 
every night, rain or shine, with that graveyard cough of 
hers, And 1 wouldn’t let on to Miss Snyder for all the 
world, Mulligan, but there 1s some queerness about it ! 
I've made up my mind that she’s an actress, and that 
accounts for a good deal ; but you know we've had ’em 
once or twice before, and glad enough we were to get 
rid of ’em, too, and there was a hullaballoo in their 
rooms ‘most every minute when they were at home— 
folks coming to see em, and laughing ani talking and 
swearing all up and down the stairs; and to my certain 
knowledge there hasn’t been a eoul to see that poor thing 
since she come here.” 

‘* You've sense enough on one or two sides of you, old 
lady,” sald Mr. Mulligan, easily; ‘‘suppose you try to 
have it all round? We've never had a quieter Jodger, 
nor one more down on the nal! when pay-day comes ; 
and that’s as much as concerns us. If that meddlesome 
old maid would mind her dressmaking and let you alone, 
you'd do well enough, now, wouldn't you ?” 

“I might and I mightn’t,” said Mrs. Mulligan, with 
dignity. ‘I’m not quite a fool, Mulligan, if I did 
marry you.” 

‘‘Oh, come now, Martha, if you're going to take 
lessons from the old maid at this rate I'll give her notice 
to quit! I can’t afford to keep such a smart wife.” 

But Mrs. Mulligan refused to be thus playfully 
appeased. She did not read the ‘agony column,” and 
all the particulars of all the murders, in her dally paper 
for nothing, and she was haunted by a vision of a spruce 
policeman walking into the shop, and saying, with awfu) 
authority: ‘Is there a woman lodging here who calls 
herself Mrs. Buckingham?’ She’s wanted to answer 
a charge of murder In the first degree.” 

But Johnny’s single heart cherished no such doubts. 
“Kitty” was his horse, his stagecoach, his wheel- 
barrow, his lion, his elephant, and when the active 
exercise involved by these mutations had wearled him, 
he climbed in her lap and clamored for ‘Little Bo- 
Peep,” or “ Bing back mine Bonny.” Mrs. Mulligan 


‘stole to the door to listen sometimes, and came away 


with tears in her big light-blue eyes. 

May came, and June; the city was beginning to be 
deserted by the fortunate few who could pay the price 
which desertion involved; but at the corner grocery 
there was no change—no outward change, that is. But 
something had come over Johnny. The little feet lagged 
as they sought “ Kitty’s” room ; the little hands, no 
longer plump, were dry and feverish. A peevish rest- 
lessness possessed him ; nothing pleased him. Patiently 
Kitty held and rocked him, trying softly one after 
another of the songs he had loved, but she seldom 
got beyond the first verse without being stopped by a 
fretful— 

**No, no! Johnny don’t like it.” 

He ate almost nothing, and his sleep was broken by 
starts and cries. 

‘It’s the hot weather that makes him so,” said Mrs. 
Mulligan, uneasily. ‘If the nights would come cool 
he’d be all right again.” 
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But the nights were hot, and Johnny wasted slowly 
away, until, one day, Mrs. Buckingham came down to 
the shop with him tn her arms, and marched resolutely 
up to bis father and mother; her face, usually so pale, 
was flushed, and there was a sort of wild defiance tn 
volce and manner as she sald : 

I've stood {tas long as can. Are you golnog to let 
this child die before your very cyes without rafsing 4 
fiager to help him? Elther you will go for a doctor at 
once—at once !—or I wil! carry him to the nearest one I 
can find myself!’ 

The two rosy faces confronting her turned white. 
Thetr unacknowledged dread was suddenly lald bare. 

“For God's sake, Mrs Buckingham, don't talk like 
that !’ sald Mr. Mulligan, huskfly. ‘‘ I'l! have a doctor 
here {n five minutes. Why didn’t you tell me he was 
as bad as this? Don't you know—” He turned flercely 
upon his wife, but she was sobbing broken heartedly, 
and his face softened. 

‘IT should have been sent for sooner,” sald the doctor, 
sternly. ‘‘ The child is wasted away with malarial 
fever ; no wonder, in this poisoned afr. It fs not medt- 
cine he wants s0 much as pure alr and water, and per- 
fect quiet. You must take him foto the country at 
once—not far, for he can't bear a loog journey; but it 
must be real country, not a suburb or village—a farm. 
house would be best.” 

‘* You don't think—” Mr. Mulilgan stopped abruptly, 
with a pitiful working of ais coarse red face. 

‘* Yes, I do think,” sald the doctor, unrelentingly, 
‘‘that unless you get him away at once, and have more 
sense about him than you've shown so far, you'll not 
keep him long. He's a pretty little fellow, too. Which 
of you is his mother?’ and the doctor turned with a 
puzzled face to the two women who stood beside 
Johnny's crib. Mrs. Buckingham lIsid ber hand upon 
Mrs. Mullivan’s shoulder, saying - 

“This is his mother; but—oh, Johnny, Johnny !” 
and she fel! on her knees by the crib, hiding her face 
in her hands. The doctor had not noticed her before ; 
all his attention had been given to the child. Now he 
leaned toward the kneeling woman and sald, fn a low 
volce : 

‘Is thia a rehearsal, or are you real)y serlous ?” 

She shot an indignant glance at him, and, rising 
hastily, swept out of the room. 

“ What fn the world {s that woman doing here ?” the 
doctor asked, with undisguised curlosity, as soon as she 
had passed out of hearing. 

‘* She rents one of the upstairs rooms,” sald Mr. Mul- 
ligan, shortly, ‘‘and she’s the best lodger we've ever 
had, by a long shot !” 

‘‘ Well, upon my word! So this ls where she lodges? 
No wonder nobody has been able to find her !” said the 
doctor, more to himself than to any one else. 

‘If you've anything to say about her, say It out, and 
have done,” sald Mr. Mulligan, angrily ; ‘though what 
concern it {s of yours I can't for the life of me see.” 

Perhaps the heat of the room was responsible, but the 
doctor’s color rose slightly as he replied : 

‘‘None at all, my good fellow—none at all, but ft 
may interest you to know that your lodger is Miss ——, 
the actress who made such a sensation last winter at 
the —— Theater.” 

Mrs. Mulligan’s mouth fairly fell open as she gasped, 
Miss ——! Why, Mulligan and me’s been to see her 
half a dozen times. Well, | never!’ 

needn't be uneasy,” sald the doctor; ‘‘ her 
name stands above reproach. She is never seen at the 
theater a moment longer than she {s absolutely obliged 
to be there. Now, about this child. Get him out of 
town this very day if you can; and if you can't, keep 
wet towels hung at the windows al) night, and take 
turns fanning him, and go to-morrow, or you may be 
wo late.” 

The doctor turned to leave the room, but Mr. Mulll. 
gan stopped him, saying: ‘‘ We'll go today. I know 
of a place, and if money's any good, they will take him 
and his mother in there ; I must come back here to mind 
the shop. Please tell me how much I owe you, doctor, 
in case I don’t see you again.” 

‘You don’t owe me anything,” sald the doctor, 
brusquely ; ‘‘on the contrary—I mean I’ve only told 
you what anybody with any sense could have told, 
doctor or not. Good-day !” and he was gone, without 
more words. But the strangeness of his conduct was 
lost sight of in the terror about Johnny. 

‘‘Do you-put up what you want to take, old lady,” 
sald Mr. Mulligan, as soon as the doctor had left them, 
‘‘and be all ready to start. I'm going down to the 
market again ; that old fellow 1 buy most of the truck 
from is there this morning, and I know he takes sum- 
mer boarders ; he'll take Johnny and you, or I'll know 
the reason why. Johnny !”—how soft the rough voice 
grew, what a quiver came into it!—‘‘ Johnny! Kiss 
daddy good-by for good !” 

The heavy eyes unclosed, the hot lips pouted up for a 
kiss, and then Johnny murmured : 

“Kitty! Where Kitty? I want mine Kitty !” 

Stay with him a minute, while I call her, John,” 


quavered Mre. Mulligan. ‘‘ It’s bard, but it’s my own 
fault for letting her wean him away from me 80 |" 

Johnny's Kitty had plenty of lelsure to devote to him 
now: she no longer went out every evening—Iindeed, 
she seldom went out at all, and ber heretofore studious 
days were passed In listless {dileness, or fn writing almost 
interminable letters, which were no sooner read over 
than scornfully burned in the rusty grate. And every 
body knows that smoke will draw tears from the most 
scornful eyes. 

Mr. Mulligan returned {n triumph. 

‘Tt’a all right, old lady!” he said, as he rushed 
through the shop. ‘‘ Pick up your duds, while I go 
for one of Ned Dougherty’s hacks ; {t's only seven miles 
out of town by the turnpike, and I won't have Johnny 
rattled about in the steam-cars. Look lively, now; I'll 
not be long gone.” 

Mrs. Mulligan looked as lively as she could under the 
circumstances, but she was dazed with fright about 
Johnny, and s general sense of bewilderment, and, but 
for ‘* Kitty's’ ready and rapid help, she would not have 
‘* got through at all,” as she gratefully acknowledged. 

It was Kitty who held Johnny, murmuring soft 
words of love, while his mother dressed, and gathered 
up his clothes, and he was still in Kitty's arms when 
Mr Mulligan came back with the carriage, having em- 
ployed his time, on the drive from the livery stable, io 
giving minute directions and strenuous charges to the 
driver. 

‘“Come on, old lady!” called Mr. Mulligan, with 
exazgerated cheerfulness. ‘‘ Here’s your b’rouche ; and 
Ned Dougherty’s offered to mind shop for me to mor. 
row, and let me off to see how you're making out. 
Now, Johnny, come to daddy. Get in, Martha, and I'll 
hand him to you.” 

Oh! would he? 

Johnny's eyes unclosed, and his mouth opened with 
startling suddenness, and the alr was rent with a scream. 

“Kitty ! mine Kitty !’ walled Johnny, and he clung 
to her neck with convulsive force. 

Mr. Mulligan groaned. ‘‘ He'll havea fit If this goes 
on!’ he said, desperately. ‘‘ Mrs.—Miss ——., if you'll 
get in, and go along, and stay ti)! he’s out of danger, !t 
sha’n't cost you a cent, and there'll be no charge for the 
room while you're gone. Here ”—and he caught up his 
largest basket—‘‘can’t you hold him on one arm, and 
chuck what you need for to night Into this, and I'll 
bring your trunk out with me to morrow.” 

**T shall not need the basket,” said Miss ——, smiling 
faintly. ‘‘Ican put what I want in my satchel, if you 
will come with me, and hold it for me; it will not do to 
let Johnny scream.” 

So, transferring his highness to ber left arm, she ran 
up to her room, accompanied by the obedient Mr. Mulll 
gan, and hastily filled the satchel, as he followed her 
about withit. Johnny never once relaxed his clutch ; he 
did not seem to have confidence {n anything else just 
then. 

The eyes of both women were fixed upon his face 
as the carriage rolled easily along, and neither took 
the slightest notice of the country through which they 
were passing. The horses were good, and in less than 
an hour the journey was accomplished, and the carriage 
drew ur before the door of a comfortable-looking farm- 
house, standing in {ts own fields, at some little distance 
from the road, and with no other house In view. 

The old farmer and his wife had come out to meet 
their new boarder—the former having hurried home as 
soon asthe bargain was completed—and, standing vefore 
their door in the soft sunset light, made a harmonious 
part of the peaceful scene. Kitty arranged Johnny 
upon one arm, and stepped out, but she drew hastily 
back with a little cry of—‘‘ Mother! Father! Oh, I 
didn’t know.” 

A wild confusion of tongues followed, Mrs. Mullizan 
putting in a word here and there at random. The old 
man’s face was hard, and he folded his arms with stern 
resolution, but his wife had taken Kitty in her armas, 
Johnny and all, and held her fast. 

“Oh, Kitty !” she said, tremulously, “ as far as I can 
make out, it’s only by accident you've come home at 
last, but if you knew how we'd hungered and thirsted 
for you, you'd give up all your grand life in the city, 
my darling, and stay with us, now you've come.” 

** Stop, mother !” sald the farmer, sternly. ‘‘ She went 
away of her own free will and accord, and she shall 
come back the same way. When she does that, if she 
can look me in the face, and say she’s the honest girl 
that left me, with nothing she’s ashamed to tell of her. 
self in the time she’s been gone, her home’s open to her ; 
but not till then !” 

Kitty gently disengaged her mother’s arms, and, 
handing the bewildered Johnny to Mrs. Mulligan, went 
and stood before her father. 

“Father,” she sald, softly, ‘I have nothing to be 
ashamed of but the heartlessness of leaving you and 
mother as I did ; it was true, | was ‘a born actress,’ as 
Mrs. Fitzgerald said, but she only told me one side, and, 
oh |! I'm sick to death of itall! May I come back ?” 


He took her in his arms then, and Mrs, Mulligan, 


with all her curtostty on tiptoe, and longing to hear the 
rest, Invited Johnny to look at the chickens, and walked 
out of earshot. 

And her virtue was rewarded by hearing al! alwut ft 
afterward-—-how one of the summer boarders bat 
a sccond rate aciress, ani had heard Kitty mimicking 
somebody, and {nslsted on teaching the bright young 
thing parts of plays, and bad finally coaxed her to go to 
‘the city,’ promisiag Influence and further instruction, 
and future fame and fortune, unt!) Kitty, fired by 
ambition, and restless with her ;ulet life, having In 
valu coaxed for permission, went off without ft. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had kept her word; she took Kitty 
to her own lodging-house, *‘ coached” her for her first 
interview with a manager, used tntluence to secure her 
@ subordinate position ‘‘just for a start,” and was 
honestly pleased with her protyre* success. 

She meant to beall that was kind, and {it was partly 
by way of cheering up the homesick girl that so many 
little suppers took place at their lodging-house, after 
the eveniug’s work wasdone. but tothe unsophisticated 
little country girl these entertalaments seemed the 
wildest dissipation. Sue shrank with horror from the 
compliments so freely bestowed upon her, and as her 
heart grew more sore for the motber and father and 
home she had so recklessly left, she could stand {t no 
longer, and, suddenly remembering the name of the 
greengrocer who dealt s0 largely with her father, and 
that she had heard he kept a lodging-house, she hantel 
till she found ft, and, to her patrons great displeasure, 
iook a room there, and tntimated her strong desire for 
solitude. She had a foriorn comfort in knowing that 
Mr. Mulligan saw her father every wees. Surely, if he 
were to be in any trouble, she could not fall to hear of It. 

But pride had held her back from a full surrender. A 
little more fame, a little more money, and then she 
would returu in triumph, with the justification of her 
conduct In her hand. She had reckoned without 
Johnny. 

Two weeks went by peacefully, and if Kitty were 
quleter than in the old days, no wonder, mother and 
father sald to each other, wietfully, ‘‘ with all she had 
been through.” 

Johnny's recovery was startlingly sudden, and Kitty 
was generally ‘‘ mine horse,” now—a very gentle horse, 
but submis:ive to her small master’s sifghtest whim. 
“Kitty, go faster! Get up, get up!” voclferated 
Johnny, as his weary steed paused for breath at the 
high gate which opened into the lane. 

‘* Poor Kitty’s tired ; she can’t get up any more now. 
Won't Johony let her rest a little ?” 

“‘No; getup! Jobnoy wants to go faster.” 

‘You young Turk !” 

Kitty turned, with a violent start. It was the doctor 
who had sent Johnny {nto the country. He had come 
quietly up the lane, and stood now just on the other 
side of the gate. 

‘Put him down!” said the doctor, authoritatively. 
“‘ He’s a great deal too heavy for you to be carrying him 
about like that. I—I came to see how the little chap 
was getting on, but it’s very evident he’s all right. No 
—I'm not going into the house, thank you—not yet, any- 
how. Kitty, you shall listen. I give you my word 
that when I met you that evening at Mrs. Fitzgerald’s, 
it was the first time I had ever gone to an—an enter- 
talnmment of that kind; I was tormented into going 
with the fellow you took such an unreasonable dislike 
to, and every time I went there afterward, it was solely 
with the hope of a few words from you. And I minded 
you—lI didn't try to find out where you went; {t was all 
pure accident. And now lI can’t stand it any longer ; 
i's one of two things: either you'll give me a hope—a 
distant hope, if you like—that youll marry me some 
day, or I'll go West to-night, and never see this part of 
the world again, and nobody will care! Now which is 
it to be?” Kitty’s face was turned away, but the 
hands which rested on the top bar of the gate were 
trembiing. The silence grew long, but it was softly 
broken, now and then, by asleepy bird-note. 

Johnny did not like it. She bad put him down, ani 
aslight feeling of awe of the ‘‘man” had kept him 
from shrieking, but he tugged at her gown, and tried to 
persuade her, since the bad so surprisingly disregarded 
hiscommands. ‘ Kitty!” be sald, pleadingly, ‘‘ mine 
Kitty !” 

“No,” sald the doctor, suddenly. By a wary move- 
ment he had gained a view of her face. ‘‘ No, young 
man, she isn’t your Kitty—she’s mine '’ and he caught 
the trembling baads. 

He was a masterful man, his patients always sald. 

But in the * apartments,” that sweet summer evening, 
Miss Soyder was sitting by the western window, with 
tears in her sharp little eyes. 

“He never really cared for me,” she sald to herself ; 
“it was only the ‘nappies.’ But they might have 
called me down that day, and let me kiss him good-by. 
It’s the young and good-looking that get the love and 
the kisses. ‘ To him that hath,’ It’s according to Script- 
ure, but it comes hard sometimes. Ob, Johnny, litile 


Johnny |” 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


N acold, bleak March morning, when the roads 
_/ were hubs and ice, a family sat at breakfast in a 
New England village. Suddenly one of the members 
“Look !’ A man apd woman and a boy 
of about years were coming down the lane. A 
short time after, a knock at the back door told their 
errand. They were the firet of the genus tramp—a trifle 
early, and as much of surprise as would have been 
a robin. It was the usual request—*‘ A cup of coffee.” 
Their persona] appearance was such that it was deemed 
unsafe to invite them even into the kitchen. They 
were sheltered as much as possible from the wind 
in a porch, and preparations made to give them break- 
fast. 

The child in a few minutes began to cry most piti- 
fully, and refused to eat; a fact that received but slight 
attention from the father and mother. The mother was 
a coarse, brutal-looking woman of about thirty-five ; 
the father somewhat above her in instinct, but appar- 
ently on the downhill road morally. A convenient 
window made a good outlook where the tramp family 
could be watche'. The little boy every few minutes 
put his hands on his feet, that were partially covered 
with broken shoes, at least two sizes too small. He was 
asked to come in, and quickly responded; his shoes 
were taken off, and his little feet were found to be 
without stockings, purple and swollen. A sharp cry of 
pain broke from him as the shoes were taken off, reveal- 
ing the suffering the child was enduring. About his 
legs were wrapped a piece of black alpaca, which 
came only to the shoe tops. When the child had been 
made comfortable, and eaten breakfast, the tramp family 
disappeared, and were heard of at intervals during the 
summer in different parts of the town ; the woman was 
drunken and disorderly. The next spring the tramp 
fam!ly again made their appearance, this time with the 
addition of a young infant. Now every request for 
breakfast was accompanied with a request for milk for 
the baby; and all who filled the bottle testified that 
gin had been its last contents. This baby was a puny, 
miserable infant, who never laughed, and lay in a half. 
stupor all thetime. The scenes of a year before were 
re-enacted, and at the approach of cold weather the 
family again disappeared. 

The third year they appeared again, the number 
increased by another baby, the worldly possessions by 
the addition of a rough hand-cart {n which both bables 
wero deposited on an old quilt. The woman had fallen 
several degrees, and now was rarely sober ; the man had 
begun to show signs of dissipation, and the oldest boy 
had lost all the soft lines of babyhood, and developed the 
expression of a hardened man. The whole family was 
disgusting. But nothing could be done by the authori- 
ties, as a few tools and a couple of old umbrellas saved 
the man from the charge of vagrancy. The only thing 
to be done was for the individual members of society 
to refuse to give them food, and this the hungry, pitiful 
faces of the three children made impossible. Privately, 
everybody sgreed that the children should be taken 
away from the mother, whose instincts did not approach 
even those of the brutes; the father had a fraction of 
human feeling in him, and evinced an affection for 
them. There were people who thought that the 
woman had fallen so low that she was morally insane, 
and should be restrained of her liberty ; but there was 
no Jaw to reach the case, and the evil goes on. 

Where will It end? David Dudley Field, in a recent 
number of the ‘‘ Forum,” published an article on the 
‘* Child and the State,” in which he says : 

‘“*In the countries where the sovereign is a prince it bas 
ever been thought prudent to bestow special care upon the 
training of an heir tothe throne. Here the people are sov- 
ereign, and the little boy, now wandering about the streets, 
neglected or led astray, is in one sense joint heir to the 
throne. Every dictate of prudence points to his being fitted 
to fulfill the duties of his station. Who can gay that, if duly 
cared for, he may not grow to the stature of a leader of the 
people, ranking with the foremost men of his time, a bene- 
factor of the race, a teacher of great truths, a helper of the 
helpless, a brave soldier in the ‘ sacramental host of God’s 
elect.’ If, on the other hand, he is left to himself in the 
swift current of want and vice, floating in the scum of 
sewers and the company of thieves, he will prove a scourge 
to the State, and may bring up in a prison, or perchance on 
the scaffold. 

‘For this reason it should seem to be the duty of the 
community to look after children whose parents abandon 
them or lead them into evil ways, or are incapable of taking 
care of them. 

“ We have already, in many instances, acted upon a like 
theory. The compulsory education acts, the corporations 
formed to prevent cruelty to children, and the unincorpo- 
rated societies organized for their relief, are so many agen- 
cies ertablished upon this principle. Take, for example, 
the eighth section of the elementary education act of 1874, | 
as amended in 1576, which provides that the Board of 


Education in each city and incorporated village, and the 


trustees of the school districts and union school in each 
town, by the vote of a majority at a meeting called for the 
purpose, shall make all needful regulations concerning 
habitual truants and children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen who may be found wandering about the streets or 
public places during school hours, having no lawful occu- 
pation or business, and growing up in ignorance; the 
regulations to be such as, in the judgment of the Board, 
will be conducive to the welfare of the children and to the 
good order of the city or town, and to be approved by a 
judge of the Supreme Court. Suitable places are to be 
provided for the discipline, instruction, and confinement, 
when necessary, of the children, and the aid of the police 
of the cities or incorporated villages, and constables of 
towns, may be required to enforce the regulations.’’ 


It takes a vast amount af moral courage to separate 
parents and child, no matter how low or degraded the 
parents may be. Public sentiment all in favor of keep- 
ing parents and children together, hoping always that 
ratural affection will prove a regenerating force. In 
addition is the old barbaric belfef that the father 
has an absolute contro) over the life of minor chil- 
dren, and the interference of a stranger is only justified 
when the most extreme cruelty is reached. Ifa parent 
starve the body, the) community rise up in their might 
to protect the sufferer ; but he may starve the mind, or 
feed it only poison that will react in its effects on the 
public peace and order, with perfect impunity. The 
law provides for punishment, but ignores prevention. 
Public sentiment makes the law. 

In every community there are children coming up 
under the most degrading influences—chilidren lawless 
and animalized from birth. To raise them from this 
slough isthe duty and privilege of the tax-paying citizen 
whose future wealth, comfort, and well-being depend 
on the morals of the community of which he is a mem- 


ber. 

Ignorance means pauperism, lawlessness, criminality ; 
and these increase taxation The higher the schoo! tax, 
the lower the tax for the support of paupers in and out 
of the almshouse. 

If the tramp family had found a healthy, unsentimental 
feeling in the community, their first visit would have 
been their last, and other fields or work would have been 
their destiny. If there had been one citizen in the com- 
munity who had felt the responsibility of brotherhood, 
the boy would have been rescued the firat year he 
appeared among them—for the law provides for such 
cases. Mr. Field says: 


‘*The Code of Criminal Procedure (Sec. 887) declares as 
vagrant any children between five and fourteen, ‘ having 
sufficient bodily health and mental capacity to attend the 
public schools, found wandering in the streets or lanes of 
any city or incorporated village, a truant without any law- 
ful occupation and it providesinthe next section (S&8s) 
that when a complaint is made against any such vagrant, 
the magistrate must cause the child and its parent to be 
brought before him, and may order the parent to take care 
of the child, and if he does not, ‘the magistrate shall, by 
warrant, commit the child to such place as shall be provided 
for his reception.’ If no such place has been provided, 
the child must be committed to the almshonse of the county, 
and a child so committed may be bound out as an appren- 
tice. Achild found begging (Sec. 893) must be committed 
to the poorhouse, and there kept at usefal labor until duly 
discharged or bound out. 

‘* These are very sweeping provisions, Lut they are said to 
fail of the effect intended, by reason of defects in the 
machinery for working them. Indeed, the theory upon 
which they are framed is in some respects erroneous. A 
child under twelve should never be treated as a criminal 
except after conviction for crime, in the few cases in which 
a child between seven and twelve may be convicted. To 
treat him as a criminal leaves a stigma, which after years 
do not efface. A friend who visited lately one of the re- 
formatory schools in Boston described an inspection of the 
inmates, roting in particular the bearing of a little boy, 
three years old, who went through the exercises with the 
zreatest spirit, intelligence, and glee. Should this little child 
be classed with criminals, brought into contact with them, 
or be expozed even to be told that he had been so classed ? 
Our laws now use in regard to such a child the expression 
‘arrest,’ ‘Prefer complaint,’ ‘Bring before a magistrate 
for hearing,’ and the like. When the word ‘arrest’ is 
used in respect of legal process, it is darkened with the 
shadow of criminality. Why not say‘ take,’ or, better still, 
‘rescue’? A policeman finding such a child homeless 
should be required to bring him before an offiver specially 
charged with the duty of examining such cases, not a police 
justice. The State would thus appear to take the child under 
its protection as one of its wards andchildren. Such should 
be the treatment of every child under twelve years of age, 
whatever might be the circumstances ; and the same officer 
should be the one to decide in the first instance whether a 
child between eleven and twelve should be sent to a crimi- 
pal magistrate. 

‘*Most certainly he shou'd be placed ina healthy and 
sufficient home, and taught the rudiments of knowledge and 
honest ways. Here the State should seek the aid of private 
charity, acting through incorporated institutions, because 
the State can in this way best control the institutions, and 
look after the treatment and welfare of the children. These 
agencies are sufficient for the present, and may be sufficient 
always. Show the people the way in which they can best 
help the outcast, and their benevolence will supply the 


motive. 


“If these views are sound, they lead logically to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

‘I. That there should bea public guardian of homeless 
children under twelve years of age, whose duty it should be 
to find out the condition and treatment of those brought 
before him, and, when he sees that they require it, to place 
them in some institution incorporated for the care of such 
children, to be kept there or sent by them to homes here or 
in other States. Inthe category of homeless children may 
be included not only orphans without homes, but all chil- 
dren under twelve years of age who are abandoned by their 
parents and so neglected or abused as to require that they 
shall be taken tn charge. 

** 11, That every police officer shall be required, and every 
citizen shall be permitted, to bring a bomeless child before 
this guardian. 

“III, That a child under seven years of age shall never 
under any circumstances be treated as a criminal, and a 
child between seven and twelve should not be go treated until 
be bas been examined by the guardian and by him sent to 
the criminal magistrate. No child under twelve should ever 
be left in the society of criminals under any circumstances 
whatever.’’ 

Parents who neglect to provide for thelr children 
are and should be considered criminals, and the chi! 
dren protected from their Influence. The duty and 
privilege of protecting soclety from the making of 
criminals rests largely in the hands of the individual 
citizen. When he assumes that the enforcement of the 
truant law on children who are members of the com” 
munity In which he {s an {influence {s a necessity, he 
will educate a sentiment among his fellow-citizens, and 
the truant officer will cease to be a name and become a 
power. 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Field—a public guard. 
fan—is one that cannot fail to recommend {itself to 
public approval. 

“*In the measure in which God ts known, the soul Is also 
known, The consciousness of our relation to God awakens 
a consciousness of our relations to all who are made in his 
own likeness. No man may ask, ‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ‘Am I my sister’s keeper?’ ‘Am I the keeper 
of children?’ The fatherhood of Godand the brotherhood 
of man bind us all to each other in a twofold duty of love, 
of service, and of self-denial, under penalty of our Creator's 
law.’’ 


BILL OF FARE FOR ONE WEEK. 
COST, TWELVE DOLLARS FOR FIVE PERSONS. 


By Marra PARLoa, 


Ill. 


MONDAY. 
BREAKFAST, 
Hominy. 
Graham Mu flina. 
Coffee. 


Baked Beans, 


DINNER. 
Potato Chowder. Cold Flank. of 
Cabbage Salad, 
Minute Pudding, Lemon Sauce. 


SUPPER, 
Tyon naise Polatoes., 
Rolls. Cocoa. 
COST. 


BreakFast.—Graham muflins, 10 cts. Warmed-over 
beans, nothing. Hominy, bread, butter, coffee, sugar, 
and milk, 21 cts. Total cost of the meal, 3! cts. 

DINNER.—Potato chowder—2 quarts of potatoes, 10 
cts. ; 4 pound of salt pork, 8 cts.; 4 onfons, 5 cts.; sea 
soning, 1 ct.; total, 24cts. Cabbage salad—1} pints of 
chopped cabbage, 4 cts.; 1 egg, 2} cts.; 1 gtil of vine- 
gar, 1} cts.; seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 9 cts. Minute pud- 
ding—1 pint of milk, 4 cts.; 2 eggs, 5 cts.: flour, 1 ct.: 
total, 10 cts. Lemon Sauce—1 cupful of sugar, 34 cts. ; 
1 lemon, 2 cts.; 1 tablespoonful of corn-starch, 1 ct.: 
total, 7 cts. Total cost of the mea), 50 cts. 

Socprer —Lyonnalse potatoes—1 quart of potatoes, 
5 cts.; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 
Scts. Rolls, 10 cts. Butter, cocoa, sugar, milk, 14 cts. 
Total cost of the meal, 32 cts. 

TOTALS FOR TRE Day.—Breakfast, 81 cts.;: dinner, 
50 cts.; supper, 32 cts.; total, $1.13. 


TUESDAY. 
BREAKFAST, 
Oatmeal, 


Creamed Potatoes. 
Chocolate. 


DINNER, 
Ragout of Mutton, 
Custard Pudding. 
SUPPER, 


Stewed Rhubdard. 
Buns, Tea, 


Polls. 


Boiled Rice. 


Toast, 


COST. 
BrEeAkFast.—Creamed potatoes—1 quart of potatoes 
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5 cts.; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; 1 pint of milk, 4 cts ; 
seasoning, 1 ct.; total, 12 cts. Rolls, 10 cts. Chocolate, 
20 c's. Oatmeal, sugar, milk, butter, 14 cts. Total 
cost of the meal, 56 cts. 

DinNER —Ragout of mutton—3 pounds of mutton, 
°4 cts.; 4 ounces of butter, 8 cts.; 1 onfon, 2 cts; 1 
turnip, 2 cts.; potatoes, 3 cts.; seasoning, 2 cts; total, 
4i cts. Bolled rice, 5 cts. Custard pudding—1 quart 
of milk, 8 cts ; | pound of sugar, 1! cts.; seasoning, } 
ct.; 4eggs, 10 cts.; total, 20 cts. Total cost of the 
meal, 66 cts. 

Scurrern —Toast, & cts. 
cts. Butter, tea, sugar, milk, 14 cts. 
meal, 46 cts. 

Torats For Tne Day.—Breakfast, 56 cts. ; dinner, 
66 cts. ; supper, 46 cts. ; total, $1.68. 


Rhubarb, 12 cts. Buns, 12 
Total cost of the 


WEDNESDAY. 
UREAKFAST, 
Cracked Wheat. 

Liver Sanuk, Baked Potatoes, 
Lllominy Cakes, Bread, 

DINNER, 

Boiled Cod, Fgq Sauee. 
Mashed Potatoes, Sliced Cucumbers 
Apple Tapioca Pudding. 

SUPrren. 
Toast. 


DCO. 


Baked Rice. 
Cookies. 
COST. 

Bueakrast.—Liver Saute—1}4 pounds of liver, 15 cts. ; 
2 ounces of butter, 4 cts ; seasoning, 2 cts.; total, 21 cts. 
Ilominy Cakes—hominy, 1 ct.; 1 egg, 2} cts.; 4 cupful 
of flour, 1 ct.; 1 teaspoonful of baking powder, 1 ct; 
4 ounce of butter, 1 ct.; salt, too little for an estimate ; 
total, 7 cts. Potatoes, 5 cts. Cracked wheat, bread, 
butter, coffee, sugar, milk, 21 cts. Total cost of the 
meal, 54 cts. 

Dinner —Bolled Cod—4 pounds, 40 cts.; egg sauce 
—2 eggs, 5 cts ; } pound of butter, 8 cts.; scasoning, 1 
ct.: total, 54 cts. l’otatoes, 5 cts. Cucumbers, 5 cts. 
Svasoning, 5 cts. Apple taploca pudiuing—1 cupful of 
tapioca, 2 cts.; 1 cupful of sugar, 3) cts.; } lemon, 2 
cts.; 1 quart of apples, 11 cls.; total, 22 cts, Total cost 
of the meal, 91 cts. 

Scrrer.—Baked rice—+ cupfvl of rice, 2) cts.; 1 
ounce of butter, 2 cts ; 1 ounce of cheeze, 1 ct; sason- 
Ing, 4 ct.; total, 6 cts. Toast, Scts. Cookles, 10 cts. 
Butter, cocoa, sugar, milk, 11 cts. Total cost of the 
meal, 38 cts. 

ToTrats ror THE Day.—Brenfast, 54 cts.; dinner, 
91 cts.; supper, 3S cts.; total, $1 80. 


THURSDAY. 
BRRAKFAST. 
Oatineal, 
Could Fish Warmed in Miik Sauce, 
Baked Putatocs, Lwlias. 
DINNER 
Stuffed Shoulder of be al, with Grated LTlorse. Rutdish and 
Brown Gravy, 
Mashed Potatoes, String Beana. 
Daked Indian Pudding. 
SUPPER 
Cream of Tartar Biscuit. Chocolate.” 
Fancy Crackers. Cheese. 


COST. 

BreakFrast.—Fish Jn cream sauce—fish, nothing— 
that part of the ccd left from the Wednesday dinner 
being used ; 1 cupful of milk, 2 cts.; butter, 2 cts.; sea 
soning, 1 ct.; total, 5 cts. Potatoes, 5 cts, Rolls, 10 
cts. Oatmeal, butter, coffee, sugar, milk, 21 cts. 
Total cost of the meal, 41 cts. 

Dinner.—Stuffed shoulder of veal—S pounds of 
veal, $1.12; stuffing, 5 cts ; 2 ounces of pork, 2 cta.; 
seasoning, 1 ct.; total, $1 20. Potatoes, 5cts. String 
beans, 10 cts. MHorse-radish, 2 cts. Baked Indian 
pudding—1 quart of milk, 8 cts.; sugar, 1 ct.; 3 eggs, 
74 cls.; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; meal, } ct.; total, 19 
cts. Total cost of the meal,. $1.56 

Suprer.—Bilecult, 19 cts. Crackers and cheese, 10 
cts. Butter, 5 cts. Chocolate, 29 cls. Total cost of 
the mea), 45 cts. 

ToTats For Day.—Breakfest, 41 cts; dinner, 
$1.56; supper, 45 cts.; total, $2.42. 


FRIDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Hominy. 


Tlashed Potatoes, Spider Corn-cake. 
Toast, Coffee. 
DINNER, 


Fried Fish. 
Slieed Tomatoes 
Cream Pie. 


BUTTER. 


Cold Veal. Pulls. 
ITard Gingerbread Tea. 


COST. 


Breakrast.—Hashed potatoes—1 quart of potatoes, 
10 cts. ; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts.; seasoning, 1 ct.; 
total, 13 cts. Spider corn cake—1} eupfuls of meal and 
+ of a cupful of flour, 3 cts. ; “ cupfuls of milk, 6 cts. ; 
sugar, 1 ct.; butter, 3 cts. ; soda, ‘ct. ; 2 eggs, 5 cts. ; 
total, 19 cts. - Hominy, toast, butter, coffee, sugar, 
milk, 21 cts. Total cost of the meal, 53 cts. 

Dinnern.—Fried fish—fieh, 30 cts. ; pork, 4 cta. ; total, 
S4 cts. Potatoes, 5 cts. Tomatoes, 10 cts. Cream ple— 
2 eggs, 5 cts. ; 1 cupful of sugar, 3} cts. ; 1 cupful of 
milk, 2 cts.; 1 cupful of flour, I ct. ; 1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder, 1 ct.; flavoring, ° ct. ; total, 15 cts. 
Total cost of the meal, 62 cts. 

Scrrer —Cold veal, nothing. Rolls, 10 cts. Gloger- 
bread, 10 cts. Butter, tea, sugar, milk, 14 ets. Total 
cost of the meal, ‘+4 cts. 

Torats ror Tur Day.—Breakfast, 55 cts. ; dinner, 62 
cts. ; supper, 34 cts. ; total, $1 49. 


SATURDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 


Oatmeal, 
Baked Potatoes. 


Coffee. 


Fried Salt Pork. 
Graham Rol's, 
DINNER. 
Shepherds’ Pie. 
Lettuce Salad. 
(Quaking Pudding, Creamy Sauce, 


Fried Hominy. 


SUPPER 
Broiled Smoked Ilatibut 
Cream of Tartar Biseuit. Apple Sauce. 
Tea. 
COST. 

Breaxrasy.—Filed pork, 10 cis. for fry- 
ing, 3} cts. Graham rolls, 10 cts. Potatoes. 5cts. Oat- 
meal, butter, coffee, tugar, milk, 21 cts, Total cost of 
the meal, 19 cts. 

Dinner —Shepherds’ ple-—cold veal, nothing ; pota 
toes, 10 cts.; butter, 2 cts. ; seasoning, 1 ct.; tota’, 
13cts. Lettuce salad—lettuce, 10 cts. ; seasoning, 5 cts. ; 
total, 15 cts. (uaking pudding—bread, 4 cta. ; 1 quart 
of milk, 8 cts. ; 2 ounces of sugar, 1 ct. ; 4 eggs, 10 cts. ; 
+ pound of raisins, 4 cts. ; 1 ounce of butter, 2 cts. ; 
total, 29 cts. Creamy sauce—-+ ounces of butter, & cls. ; 
+ pound of sugar, 3) cts. ; flavoring, 1 ct. ; milk, 4 ct. ; 
total, 13 cts. Total cost of the meal, 70 cts. 

Surrer.—Smoked halibut, 10 cts. Cream of-tartar 
biscult, 10 cts. Apple sauce, 10 cts. Butter, tea, sugar, 
milk, 14 cts. Total cost of the meal, 44 cts. 

vor THE Day.—Lreakfast, 49 cts 
70 cts..; supper, 44 cts. ; total, $1 65. 


; dlaner, 


SUNDAY. 
BREAKFAST, 
Cracked Wheat. 
lish bal!s 
Brown Bread 
Coffee. 
DINNER, 
Cold Boiled Tongue. 
Macaroni with Tomato Sauce, 
Fruit. 
SUPPER. 
Slewed Prunes. 


7vaat, 


Shelled Beans, 


Tvaat. Tea, 


COST. 

Breakrasr —Fish-balls, 16 cts. Brown bread, 9 cts. 
Toast, 3 cts. Cracked wheat, butter, coffee, sugar, mijk, 
21 cts. Total cost of the meal, 49 cts. 

DinnER.—Cold boiled tongue, 70 cts. Macaronl, 4 
cts. Tomato sauce, 10 cts. Shelled beans, 10 cts. 
Frult, 20 cts. Total cost of the meal, $1.14. 

Surrer.—Toast, 8 cts. Prunes, 11 cis. Butter, 
tea, .ugar, milk, 14 cts. Total cost of the meal, 
33 cts. 

Tora.s For THE Day.—Breakfast, 49 cts. ; dinner, 
$1 14; supper, 353 cts. ; total, $1 96. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 
STRAWBERRY BLANC MANGE. 


RUSH cne quart of berries, adding elght spoonfula 
of sugar, and allow to stand over night in a cool 
place. Then strain through a fine sleve. Having dis- 
solved two ounces of gelatine In one pint of milk, with 
four speonfuls of sugar, bring just to a boll, and strain ; 
then add two and a half cups of cream, atir till cold, and 
then gradually add the juice of the strawberrries, beat- 
ing them briskly together. Lastly, add the strained 
juice of a lemon. 


Raspberries can be used In the same way. 


- 


“PTRAWBERKRY SHORTCAKE—ENGLISH STYLE. 


Lutter and Ifne a large ple plate with good ple crust 
or puff paste. Fill wita dry corn (to preserve the shape), 
and bake as you woulda ple; then remove the corn, and 
fill with strawberries. Over this spread a liberal allow- 
ance of powdered sugar, .nd cover all with well whipned 
cream, one Inch thick, well sweetened. 

It is an improvement to have the berries stand, well 
sprinkled with sugar, an hour before using them. Black 
berries and raspberries used {n the same way are very 
rich and toothsome. 

AMERICAN STYLE. 


Divide into two equal parts the following mixture, 
ard bake In large ple plates : one cup of milk, one egg, 
one cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one spoonful 
of butter, and flour sufficlent to make a batter of the 
consistency of ordinary cake. When delicately baked, 
spilt each cake open, while warm, and lay one plece, 
crust down, on a cold plate; now spread this with but- 
ter, then thickly with strawberries, then plentifully with 
sugar. Then put on another plece, crust down, and 
repeat the process till all four are used, having berries 
on the top. Set on a table, and cover closely with a 
pan, that the steam and molsture may penctrate the cake. 
When ready to serve, pour over all a pint or more of 
rich, thick cream. Few desserts at this season will 
prove more acceptable. 


FLOWER PANELS. 
By M. A. B. 


N exceedingly pretty decoration for the home may 
X be made by gathering and carefully pressing little 
branches of buttercup blossums and buds, and in the 
winter arranging them upon a velvet-covered panel. 
For the panel procure a pine board, one-half inch in 
thickness, twenty inches in length, and ten or eleven ‘n 
width. Cover with a dark shade of velvet, in ollve, old 
blue, or wine color. 

Arrange the buttercups In form of a bouquet, shorten 
Ing some of the stems, and concealing others with bles- 

Use a paste made by dissolving a small plece of gum 
tragacanth in cold, and adding a little bolling, water. 
The buttercups retain their golden color a year or more, 
and when faded can be easily removed, and others put 
upon the panel. 

Ilang the panel upon the wall, and do rot be surprised 
if your friends inquire, ‘‘ Who painted those lovely 
buttercups ?” 

In the cold, gray days of winter they will be pleasant 
remindcra of sunny days and fragrant flowers. 


Cure For INsowsra.—Dr. Von Gellhorn has found 
the following plan very useful {n inducicg sicep fn per- 
sons who euffer from insomnia: A piece of calfco, 
about elghteen inches wide and two and three-quarters 
yards long, {s rolled up like a bandage, and a third of 
it wrung out of co’'d water. The leg fs then bandaged 
with this, the wet portions being carefully covered by 
several] layers of (he dry part, as well as by a layer of 
gutta-percha tissue, and a stocking drawn on over the 
whcle. This causes dilatation of the versels of the leg, 
thus diminishing the blood in the head ani producing 
sleep. It bas been found by Winternitz that the tem- 
perature in the external auditory meatus begins to fal] a 
quarter of an hour after the application of the bandage, 
the decrease amounting to 0.4° C., and the normal not 
being again reached for about one and a half to two 
hours afterward. The author hasemployed this means 
of procuring elecp for a couple of years, and finds it 
especially useful in cases where there is conzestion of 
the cerebral vessels, Sometimes he has found it neces. 
sary to reapp y the bandage every three or four hours, as 
it dried. 


Arrie Dessert.—A very appetizing dish is made 
of fair tart apples, cooked in a porcelain Kettie, that 
they may be light in color, strained and sweetened. To 
one quart, after being strained, add one pint aad a half 
of boiling water, two cups of sugar, and two ounces of 
gelatine soaked in one pint of cold water. Siraln into 
molds, and serve with cream. 

Pineapples used in the same way are vory fine; the 
char part only should be finely chopped up, but not 
cooked. 


Requistres.—Ruskin says: ‘‘To be a good cook 
means the knowledge of all frults, herbs, baims, aud 
spices ; and of all that is healing and sweet in fields and 
groves, savory in meats. It means carefulness, {nvent- 
iveness, watchfulness, willingness, and readiness of 
appliance ; it means the economy of your great-grand 
mothers, and the sclence of modern chemists ; it means 
much tasting and no wasting ; it means Fnglish thor. 
oughness, French art, and Arablan hospitality ; it means, 
In fine, that you are to be perfectly and always lariiles 
(loaf-givers), and you are to see that everybody has 
something nice to eat.’’ 
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THE LITTLE BOY WHO WANTED TO 
BE A HERO. 
PART I. 
By Acnes M. Macnar. 


RNEST LEWIS was a very good boy, on the whole, 
but he had one great fault. He was too great a 
dreamer. Not that it is always a bad thing to dream. 
Some of the greatest and best things that have been done 
in the world have been first dreamed by the people who 
did them ; but then they did as well as dreamed. And 
Ernest used to dream sv much that it left him very little 
time for doing. Whenever he read about » great man— 
@ great author or musician or painter—he would dream 
for hours of how deligttful it would be to become a 
great author or painter or musician also, or even a great 
soldier like Napoleon or Washington—though, to do 
Ernest justice, I donot think he would have liked war at 
all, for he was very kind-hearted, and did not ilke to 
hurt anything. But, most of all, when he read of some 
hero who had done noble work for man, like Dr. Liv- 
ingstone or Arthur Stanley or General Gordon, Ernest's 
brain would be filled with the imagination of being such 
a hero too, and of doing something that nobody else had 
yet thoughtof. The worst of it was that he was terribly 
afraid that all the great and noble things possible would 
be thought of and done before he was old enough to do 
anything ; and so he would dream on, abeorbed, til! be 
forgot himself and everything around him, and, alas! 
too often forgot the duties that he, though a little boy, 
had to perform now. When his mother called him to 
go with some message for her, he would forget half of 
it, so absorbed was bein his dreams. If he were sent 
with a note, he would forget to wait for the answer, and 
so would often put her to great inconvenience. If his 
baby brovher were left in his care, the child was sure to 
get into trouble of some kind, through Ernest’s inatten. 
ton. Of course he meant todo all that was desired, but 
he would get abstracted and forget. His father and 
mother were much troubled about his growing habits of 
inattention und forgetfulness, for they feared that unless 
these were overcome he would grow up an idle dreamer, 
and never do any useful work at all. 

They bad been talking to Ernest very serlously about 
it, when his favorite aunt came to pay a promised visit. 
Aunt Eleanor wae a great favorite with all her nephews 
and nieces—fir-t because of her kind and affectionate 
disposition, and next because she had always so mary 
stories toteil. and such a pretty way of telling them. As 
Ernest used to say. she made you see the things she was 
describlog. In the first two or three days of her visit she 
faw and beard a good deal of Ernest's fault of dresmi 
ness. Indeed, she had occasion to feel its inconvenience 
herself when a letter she had given him to post for her 
on his way to school was found next day atill in bis 
pocket. So perhaps this set her thinking on the subject, 
and suggested her choice of a story, the first evening 
they had ‘‘ al] to themselves,” when they gathered round 
the fire and esgerly demanded one. 

‘1 think I'll tell you the Jast one I read, as well as | 
can,” she said. ‘I thought it a very pretty one.” 

** Ob, auntie,” exclaimed Ernest, ‘‘1 hope it is about 
mountains and waterfalls and chamois.” 

For Aunt Eleanor bad been abroad, and had some 
times told them stories about Switzerland and other 
places where she had been. ° 

* Well, there are mountains in it, at least,” she began, 
when little Jack broke in with the request, ‘‘ And, oh, 
do let there be bears and wolves in it, too!” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps there may even be a little about bears 
and wolves, too, though you needn't expect tosee much 
of them,” she replied. ‘‘I read this story in a magazine 
not Jong ago, and I thought I should try to remember it 
for you. Now, are you all ready to be very quiet and 
listen ?” 

“ Yes, auntie !” chorueed half a dozen voices at once ; 
and Aunt Eleanor began : 

“Far away from here, beyond the great ocean, and 
beyond hills and rivers after that, in that wonderful 
region of grand old mountains and fair green valleys 
called the Tyrol, there lived—or perhaps stiil lives—a 
little boy called Findelkind. That was his first name ; 
his second name was Korner. His father belonged to 
the fine old race of Tyrolese yeomen, who have always 
loved freedom and hated oppression. He lived close 
beside a lofty mountain called Martins-wand, which 


“means in English Martin’s wall, because it rises like a 


great wall above the valley, with rugged, rocky sides, 
often wrapped in misty clouds, with a crest of dark pine 
woods reaching up to its summit, and here and there 
grassy slopes, where the mountain goats can roam and 
pick up a living. 

Findelkind’s home was a little gray stone farmhouse, 
close to a low, quaint church. Across the beautiful 
green meadows, through whith flowed the rapid river 


Inn, you could see the white slopes of the glaciers spark- 
ling in the sun. Findelkind’s parents were very poor, 
and, though a little boy, he had work todo. His duty 
often was to tend the sheep and lambs, and see that they 
found good pasture, without straying too far up the 
mountain. He was very fond of his woolly charge, and 
especially of a sheep called Kattle, and her two beauti- 
ful twin lambs. Findelkind was a pretty, pale boy of 
nine, with deep, dreamy blue eyes, and did not care 
‘uch to join in the rough sports of his more robust 
brothers and sisters. He liked beat to sit quietly by the 
river bank, dreaming about everything he saw, and 
sometimes forgetting even his sheep in his dreams. 
Most of all he used to dream about another boy, also 
called Findelkind, who had lived and died and gone to 
heaven many years before. 

‘‘ A mile away, at the little town of Ziel, lived a priest, 
to whom Findelkind and his little brothers went for 
lessons three times a week. Three years before the time 
of this story, when he and some other little boys were 
kept by a snow-storm at the good priest’s house, he had 
told them the story of the first Findelkind, who had 
lived in the fourteenth century, in the wild, bleak 
mountain pass of Aalberg, not far away. Many poor 
travelers perished in trying to cross this wild, stormy 
pass, where there was no shelter or road. Sometimes 
the poor travelers were eaten by bears and wolves— 
think of that, Jack !” 

**Ob—h!” exclaimed Jack, in a low tone of horror. 

‘* And it made this little boy very unbappy when he 
used to see their bones lying white on the grass, when 
the snow at Jact melted away; and he thought and 
thought wha! he could do to save their Iilves. He was 
only a shepherd boy, but he put his trust in God, and 
set out to beg at cas'le gates, and in the cities to which 
he came, till he had begged enough money to build a 
church and a rude dwelling among the mountains, 
where he and six others lived, calling themselves the 
Brotherhood of St. Christopher, and going about, nizht 
and day, to look for those who were ready to perish. 
And this brotherhood became a great order, and lasted 
as such many years. 

‘The living Findelkind could not forget this story of 
the shepherd boy so like him«e!f, with bis own name. 
He felt as if he, too, were called to do something great 
and good, but he did not know what to do, or how to 
begin. There was no danger, now, of travelers being 
lost where he lived ; for there was a good road, and al! 
the country-folk knew their way very well. But still 
Findelkind thought and brooded and dreamed, and 
neglected the work he was set to do—3o0 absorbed was 
he in thinking how, like tbat other Findelkind, he 
could do some great thing, or something he thougbt 
great. And so he forgot his lessons, and let the cow 
eat the cabbages, and even neglected his dear sheep—his 
pet ewes, Kattle and Greta, and the old ram, Z!pe—who 
depended on him to Jead them into good pastures, where 
they could get their datly food.” 

Ernest began to fee] a little conscious, and his cheek 
grew a little redder. This little boy seemed to be un- 
comfortably like him. 

‘* Findelkind brooded over these things till it seemed 
to him that God was calling him to go, like his name 
sake, to beg for the poor, and he made up his mind to 
take up the mission. So, one June morning in autumn, 
he rose very early, and set out before any one else was 
awake. He was barefooted, as usual, but be carried a 
little staff, and he hung hie school satchel on his back, 
as the first Findelkind had carried his wallet. The sun 
nad not yet risen behind the white glaciers, but Finde). 
kind knew the road, and, without waiting for bis morn. 
ing bow] of porridge, he ran as fast as he could along 
the river bank. 

‘* His first opportunity for begging was when the dili 
gence or stagecoach passed him; but he had never 
been allowed by his parents to ask anything from any 
one, and he was ashamed to begin. But when he came 
to the first inn, he was resolved to be no longer ashamed 
to imitate the first Findelkind, and so he timidly held 
out his haad to an old woman who was feeding her 
chickens, and sald, touching his cap, ‘For the poor !’ 
But the old woman looked at him sharply, saying, ‘Is 
it you, little Findelkind, run off from school?’ And 
she told him to be off and go home, for she had mouths 
enough to feed. 

‘‘ Findelkind went a mile further, and came to a man 
who was tending cows. He asked him if he would 
give him son.ething to build a monastery. But the 
man only laugbed at him, and eald, ‘No! Findelkind 
went on, sad at heart, remembering that the priest had 
said there was little faith in these days. He came to a 
great turreted house, with grated windows, like the 
cattles he had heard described, and he knocked, but no 
one came. The house was empty, but he thought that 
the people within were unfeeling and would not answer 
him ; so he went on, sadder still, though it was a glori- 
ous autumn day, and the sun shone brightly on the 
mountains and the rushing river. Findelkind was hun- 
gry and thirsty and tired, but he would not give in for 
that. Before noon, having walked eight miles, he came 


to a place where men were sbooting at targets, and a 
train of people was walking in white robes, carrying 
crosses and chanting hymns. Findelkind thought that 
now he had found the people of God, and he ran to 
them and asked them to take him in with them to do 
Heaven's work. But they, too, repulsed him, thinking 
that he was some crazy little boy who spoiled their re- 
hearsing, for they were getting ready for a ‘miracle 
play.’” 

‘* What fs a miracle play, auntie ?” asked Ernest. 

“It 1s a play in which the people act some sacred 
event, generally one of our Lord's miracles. In the 
Passion Play of Ammergau, you know, they act the 
Crucifixton.” 

“Oh, Aunt Eleanor! But isn’t it very wrong ?” ex- 
claimed Ernest and Lulu in chorus. 

‘*] don't know whether it is wrong in the people who 
do it in a simple, devout spirit, just like making a pict 
ure of the event dramatized. 1am sure {t would be 
wrong to do itasa mere show. Well, one of these men 
in white, who carried across, struck him accidentally on 
the head with ft, and Findelkind thought he had meant 
it, and wondered {f the world had grown quite different 
from what it was in the days of the fir t Findelkind. 

** And now he had come to the quafot old mountain 
city of Innspruck, which he and the country folk called 
Sprugg. Around it is a girdle of mountains glittering In 
the sun, and it has many curious old carved houses, 
painted with quaint devices, and long rows of covered 
arcades, In which al! sorts of wares are shown for sale. 
Findelkind’s hopes grew brighter as he tried to cross on 
the gray old wooden bridge, with the city on the other 
side shining in the eun, like Jerusalem the Golden, as 
the boy thought. But he was suddenly stopped by the 
bridge-keeper, who demanded toll. Poor Findelkind, 
who had never had the smallest coin that he could call 
his own, was bewildered, but vainly tried to explain his 
charitable mission. At last the bridge-keeper let him 
pass, roughly encugh, and he went on, wondering how 
the first Findelkind got across bridges, and what he did 
when he was hungry. 

** And now he saw before him a beautifu! br'zht roof of 
gold, as he at first thought, shining in the sun. He 
looked a very poor little boy {ndeed, tn his sheepskin 
tunic and bare legs and feet ; and people began to langh 
at him, and when he told them about Findelkind tn 
heaven, and what he had done, they called him crazy. 
But at last, after many such rebuffs, he saw what he 
thought was a troop of kaolghts riding outof the barrack 
gates, with rich uniforms and glancing swords and 
waving plumes. He ran up to them, calling them to 
help bim, while be fell on his knees among them, and 
tried to explain his object. But the horses were 
frightened, and reared? ; and the ‘ kniviits’ thought the 
little boy must be crezy because he did not seem afratd 
elihér of their horses or thefr swords, and kept talking 
about the first Finde!kind and what he had done. And 
they bevan to talk of the danger of lettiny nim go about 
alone, and of shutting him up somewher-, and Findel 
kind began to understand what they were saying, and he 
tore himeelf away from the grasp of a so!iiier who held 
him, and flew like a hunted hare till he rexched a stately 
old church, famous for holding the tomb, though notthe 
ashes, of the great emperor Maximilian, of whom you 
will read in your histories, if you have not yet done so, 
This tomb stands gigantic and grim in the center of the 
church, and round it there sre twenty-four giant bronze 
figures of kings and knights of old—oae of them being 
Arthur of England--‘Arthur of the Table Round.’ 
Little Findelkind thought that these were real old 
knights risen from the dead, and he fel! at the feet of 
one of them, begging him to help him and turn the 
bearts of the people to help him to do good as he wished. 
And then, hungry and faint and disconsolate, he lost 
consciousness altogether.”’ 


CANDY-MAKING. 


OW many of the boys and girls who read The 
Christian Union know or even think what a vast 
industry candy-making in this country? Aon article 
recently published in Harper's Menthly,” writtea by 
Mr. R R. Bowker, tells us many interesting facts. 

In 1880 there were in the United States 13 692 con- 
fectioners. In New York City alone there are at the 
present time several large factories where hundreds of 
boys and girls as wel] as men and women are employed. 
It is said that people employed in candy factories are 
not fond of candy—rarely taste it after the first few 
days. 

Stick candy is made by boiling down, with water, 
letter A sugar. Cream of tartar is added to prevent 
crystallization. When it has reached the proper con. 
sistency it is kneaded like bread on a marble table, 
when the flavoring and the coloring matter are added. 
It is then * pulled,’ as you have frequently seen mo 
lasses candy when passing a confectioner's window. 
After it has been thoroughly worked and drawn into 
long sticks of the proper thickness, {t is cut off by large 
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shears into the length of the penny sticks which you 
buy. 

Mr. Bowker ifn his article tells us that— 

Lozenges are rolled out ike pie crust, sometimes printed 
in carmine with a hand-stamp, and then cut out with dies. 
‘Sugar-plams’ and sugared almonds are made ina very 
interesting way, by throwing the nat, seed, or other nucleus 
with boiling sugar into great copper pans, which are shaken 
by hand or revolved by machinery over a hot fire. Rolled 
over and over in the moist sugar, the plums soon begin to 
grow, and are ‘ polished off’ by each other, while, above, 
ateam-worked fans carry off the dry dust. Gum-drops are 
made of gum-arabic and sugar, boiled and mixed, seven 
or eight hundred pounds ata time, in huge copper steam. 
kettles, whence the mixture is taken out into smaller kettles 
to be flavored and colored. The cheap cum-drops and 
‘marsh-m: lows’ are now made chiefly from giucoge.’’ 

Glucoee {s made from starch. anil {s much cheaper than 
sugar, but fs not nearly so sweet. If you should eat a 
plece of pure sugar candy, and then candy made prin. 
cipally of glucose, you would readily detect the differ- 
ence. 

Glucose enters largely Into the manufacture of marsh- 
mallows, and (terra alba into cheap lozenges. Plaster- 
of Paris molds are used to form the cream candles hav- 
ing various devices and shapes. The sugar cream is 
poured, while hot, into the little molds that have been 
powdered with starch, and are then placed in a very 
hot room to dry. 

Mr. Bowker says : 

“Cream or soft candies are made in a simple way, from 
sugar mixed with cream of tartar to prevent crystallizing. 
To give them their fancy forms, a flat tray is filled with 
starch, which is preased into molds by a series of plaster- 
of-Paris models—a drop, hand, face, berry, or what it may 
be—arranged oc a long stick. Into these starch molds the 
bot cream is poured, and then allowed to dry. Some fac- 
tories have as much as fifty thousand pounds of starch ino 
this use. The drying-room is kept at a high temperature, 
in which the ‘creams’ soon become dry and solid. They 
are then separated from the starch by buge sieves. If they 
are to be glossed, they are placed in huge tin pans and a 
cold solnation of sngar poured over them to stand over 
night. Inthe morning the ice of sugar on top is broken, 
and the ‘creams’ are found coated with fine crystals. 
The liqueur drops are a very curious product. The syrup 
is mixed with brandy or tlavored water, and is poured into 
the starch molds. Asit cools atihe top and on the mold, 
the crystals make a continuous case, imprisoning the liquor 
within.”’ 

If you have a favorite candy store, you would better 
test a part of your next purchase for ferra alba, a white 
clay that will not dissolve {o water and js very {ojurtf 
ous {f taken Into the stomach. Colored candies are 
sometimes polsonous, and green and blue candies should 
be avoided. There are safe vegetable coloring matters 
—burpt sugar for brown, saffron for yellow, cochineal 
for red. These are not as clesp as the mineral colors 
that are used by many manufacturers. 

Boys and girls who wish to make strong, active men 
and women eat sparingly of candy. It is bad for the 
teeth, and. if eaten shortiy before meals, destroys the 
appetite for nourishing foods. 


DAISY’S GOOD-NIGHTS. 
By Many K. A. STOSE., 


‘* For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory.” 

EAR child, we have been asking God for many 
good things in this prayer that Christ gave. And 
now we come to the reason why we ask Him. 

Why do we not ask somebody else ? Would it not do 
to pray to one of the angels, or to an idol, like the golden 
image that the heathen king Nebuchadnezzar set up? 
Well, it is just because God {is the only one who has 
‘‘the kingdom, the power, and the glory,” three things 
that make him able to give to usin answer to our ask- 
ing. The mightiest angel has not the power to help us 
unless he comes as the messenger of the great King. 
God alone is King of beaven and earth, and of all worlds, 
stars, and suns; and so he ts rich enough and loving 
enough to give us all we need. And if you haversked 
him to be the king of your little heart, you will know 
how to say the Lord’s Prayer in good earnest. 

Our Father has the power tn his kingdom ; that fs, 
he can give. Le is ‘‘ able to do above all that we ask or 
think.” You know how be saved the good Daniel when 
he was thrown into the lions’ den. God sent his angel 
to shut the lions’ mouths, so that Daniel was not hurt, 
But wheu the wicked men were thrown Ia, the lions fell 
upon them and *‘ brake all their bones in pleces or ever 
they came at the bottom of the den.” 

And do you remember the beautiful story of the three 
Hebrew children who were cast {nto the burning flery 
furnace because they would not pray to the golden 
image Nebuchadnezzar had sect up’ Our heavenly 


Father had power to save them from tbe flames, so that 
not even a hair of their heads was burned. 

Besides the kingdom and the power, God bas the 
glory. This means the honor and greatness. His chief 
honor and highest glory is that he loves to save poor 


sinners. His heart fs full of pity and love for them. 
And because of all this, you and I may come and pray 
to him. 

So be sure, dear, to tell the Lord just what you want, 
as you would your own mother. He will give it to you 
if it is best. 


HOW TOMMY GOT THE SCAR. 
By If. A. L 


HEN Tommy was six years old, he began 
going to the district school. The echoolhouse 
was a small wooden building that stood on the side of 
the hill. There was no well or epring near it, and the 
drinking water for the children had to be brought from 
a spring near the Seymour house, which was not far 
from the school. It was strange how thirsty the boys 
got, and how often the teacher would have to send a 
couple of them with the empty water-pail over to the 
Seymour spring. But the boys were always glad to go. 
It made school so much shorter! Besides, they might 
see the deer. 

The Seymour boys—the folks called them boys, though 
they were really young men—-were queer fellows. They 
were always going off bunting, and bringing back 
strange pets. The last time they went to the mountains 
they had captured two or three young deer. They had 
bullt a high fence around the grove near the house, and 
here they kept the deer, which had by this time grown 
quite large. It was. throuh this grove that the boys 
had to go to gettothespriny. Generally the deer would 
ecamper away when they saw any one coming, but some 
times they would come close to the high fence and the 
children would throw crumbs of bread and cake to them, 
which they would be very zlad to get. But the largest 
of the deer was not a very good-natured fellow, ani 
seemed to get ugiler {n temper as he grew older; and I 
am eorry to say that the children helped on bis bad 
temper by teasing him whenever he cam: to the fence. 

Well, one morning the water-pall was found to be 
empty, and Tommy asked the teacher if he and Johnny 
Armstrong might go and 41] it from the spring. The 
teacher said yes, s0 the two boys took the pail, put on 
their caps, and started down the hill, happy as larks. 
They climbed the fence of the deer-lot, and went hop 
| ping and skipping through the wood, with the pail 
swinging and turning at a great rate between them. 
They were not very far from the spring when Johnny 
sald suddenly, ‘‘ Look, Tom! What isthe matter with 
Buck ?” One of the deer—the ugly-tempered one—had 
caught sight of them, and was running madly toward 
them. He didn't seem to be playful, either, but looked 
as wild and ferocious as «a deer can look. 

‘* Let’s run !” sald Tommy, and they started for the 
house. Johnny droppeu his end of the pail and ran 
ahead ; but Tommy held on, and ran as fast as he 
could. But it was of no use. In a minute the deer had 
overtaken him, knocked him down, and then ralsed up 
on his hind legs to stamp onhim. That's the way deer 
kill small animals. They will goon stamp a snake or a 
dog to death with their forefeet. The deer came down on 
Tommy—once, twice ; and each time he left marks with 
these sharp hoofs that Tommy will carry as long as he 
lives. Then there was a great shouting, and one of the 
Seymour boys and Mrs. Seymour came rushing out of 
the house, Mrs. Seymour with a broomstick and Nat 
Seymour with a pitchfork that he caught up at the door; 
and the deer didn’t come down the third time, but ran 
off to the brush to hide. Tommy was saved! Johnny 
Armstrong had run to the house, calling out, ‘‘ Buck’s 
killing Tom! Nat! Nat!” andthatsaved him. After 
it was all over, lTommy said that the thing he remem- 
bered most was seeing those black hoofs above him and 
waiting for them to come down. 

After that the boys got the water over at the Barnes 
place while the Seymour boys kept the deer. 


A BOY GROWN UP. 


OUNG people rarely realize, when criticising their 
elders, that the tralts or habits that seem to them 
obnoxtous were formed in early life. If thelr manners 
are rude, if they lack tact, if they are not well Informed, 
it is because they have not made use of their opportunt!- 
tles. Manners are the truest fodications of character. 
A discourteous person is both careless and selfish, for 
the best manners are but the expression of the Golden 
Rule ; they are the card of introduction to strangers. 
A friend can introduce you to good society, but he can- 
not keep you there ; that depends on yourself. 
A boy of kindly nature {fs rarely rude. A boy of self- 
ish nature {s polite only when his own desires are not 
interfered with. 

Every man !s the result of his own boyhood and 
youth. If he has read good books, kept himself in 
formed of passing events, he becomes what the world 
terms “a well-informed, intelligent mao. If he has 
wasted his time in trifling conversation, read only sensa 
tlonal books and papers, neglected to develop the talent 


which he surely possesses, he becomes a superficial, a 
tiresome, if not.a wicked, man. 


If as a boy he has not cultivated the graces and 
amenities of life, he cannot expect to become that most 
delightful of men, a polished gentleman. If as a boy he 
has not studied to avold collisions with those about him, 
bas not recognized the rights of others, has not cuitt- 
vated a desire to lead men to higher motives, to give to 
others the benefit of his own opportunities, he becomes 
that most unfortunate person, a tactiess man ; a nuisance 
wherever people are brought together. One of the 
lessons every boy can learn {s to watch those men 
who arouse adverse criticism and carefully avoid thelr 
habits both of mind and body. Remember the old 
adage, ‘‘ By others’ faults correct your own.” 


CAPTAIN. 
By F. 

HE dog’s name was Captain. Many times when 
father was engaged in business and could not 
go out on the hunt, Captain would, on such occa- 
sions. go alone, and he scarcely ever came back without 
a rabbit or a bare in his mouth. He was quite an intel- 
ligent dog. He could and did distinguish between law- 
ful and unl wful plays which children delighted In. 
On different occasions, when seeing the children throw- 
ing stones, or doing other mischief, he took their wrists 
in his mouth and drew them into the house. If they 
went out again, and did the same, Captain would again 
take hold of them, this time with « grow/, as much as to 
say he would stand no nonsense. Captain could be 
trusted to guard the house without locking the doors. 
Strangers he weuld not admit; but friends, and those 
whom he was In the habit of seeing. he would, but would 
watch them while in. A cousin of the family, makinga 
flying visit one afternoon, found nobody in. Captain 
was sleeping intide the door. He allowed her to enter. 
After looking around she went into a bedroom. Cap- 
tain went directly after her, took hold of her wrist, and 
drew her out to the dining-room (which was also the 
kitchen). He was never known to hurt even children 
when taking hold of them by the wrists. He seemed to 
know just how much to squeeze on them fin order to 
compel obedience to him, and yet leave no marks on 
the arm. In her amazement she did not know what to 
do. But fmmediately she understood {t all. Captain 
drew a chair from the corner of the room, und placed it 
directly behind her. Then he went in front of her, and 
she sat down. Being puzzled at such conduct on the 
part ofa dog, she thought she would again enter the bed- 
room, and see {f he would notice it. She did so, and so also 
did Captain. This time he was more determined. He 
caught her wrist more firmly between his teeth, and 
brought her cut more quickly than at first. When he 
got her to the chair he showed his teeth and growled. 
She sat down very much frightened. He lald down in 
the place he was when she entered, but he did not close 
his eyes. When mother entered, my cousin related all 
to her. Then both went {nto the bedroom and other 
rooms, but Captain did not stir. In fact, he went to 
sleep. Many such acts of intelligence could be related 

of Captain. 


OUTDOOR GAMES. 


ARV ARD won the intercollegiate championship at 
the Manhattan Athletic Grounds of New York on 
May 30. There were fourteen contests on the Assoctation’s 
list: the 100 yards, 220 yards, 440 yards, half-mile and 
mile runs, the mile walk, putting the sixteen-pound shot, 
throwing the sixteen-pound hammer, the running high 
jump, running broad jump, pole vault, two-mile bicycle 
race, and tug-of-war. Of these Harvard won five; Yale, 
four; the University of Pennsylvania, three; and Co- 
lumbia, one. Harvard took eight second prizes, Yale 
four, and Amherst one. There are nineteen colleges in 
the Athletic Association. Twelve were represented at 
the contest. A. B. Coxe, of Yale, broke the record in 
hammer-throwing. He succeeded in throwing the ham- 
mer 95 feet 11 inches. The running broad jump was 
won by ©. H. Mapes, of Columbia ; distance, 20 feet 14 
inches. The 440 feet dash was won by 8. G. Welles, 
of Harvard ; time, 51 minutes 45 seconds. Wright, of 
Harvard, won the mile race in 7 minutes 11 seconds. 


Ona Decoration Day the base-bal! game between Har- 
vard and Princeton was played at Cambridge in fourteen 
innings. Score as follows ; 


Princeton.......0 0031100310000 0—6 


The League of American Wheelmen has been made 
unpopular by Its decision {n regard to certain prominent 
wheelmen, deciding that they were professionals because 
they had entered races. They and their friends have 
passed the following resolutioa, defining in their judg- 
ment xn amateur: ‘‘ An amateur is any person who haa 
never raced or exhibited bis skill for public or private 
stake or for a purse or gate money, or contested under a 
false name, or has backed or allowed himself to be 
backed in a public race.” They are about to form 


another organization. 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 
JESUS AND ABRAHAM. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for June 20, 1886 | 
John vill., 31-88, 44-59. Revised Version. 


Jesus therefore said to those Jews which had believed hia, If 
ye abide in my word, ‘ven are ye truly my disciples; and ye 
shi] know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. They 
answered unto him, We be Abraham's seed, and have never yet 
been in bondage to any man: how sayest thon, Ye shall be made 
free? Jesus answered them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Every 
one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin. And the 
bondservant abideth not in the house for ever: the sons °'~"» 
forever. If therefore the Son shall make you free, yesh. 
free indeed. I know that ye are Abraham's seed ; yet ye seek (uv 
kill me, because my werd hath not free course in you. 

Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father it 
is your will todo. He was a murderer from the beginning, and 
stood not fn the truth, becanse there is no truth in him. When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and 
the father thereof. But because I say the truth, ye believe me 
not. Which of you convicteth meof tin’ If I say truth, why 
do ye not believe me’ He that is of God heareth the words of 
God : for this cause ye hear them not, because ye are not of God. 
The Jews answered and said unto him, Say we not well that 
thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil? Jesus answered, I have 
not a devil; but I honour my Father, and ye dishonour me. 
But I seek not mine own glory; there is one that seeketh and 
judgeth. Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep my word, 
he shall never see death. The Jews said unto him, Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and the 
prophets; and thou sayest, If a man keep my word, he shall 
never taste of death. Art thou greater than our father Abra- 
ham, whieh is dead? and the prophets are dead : whom makest 
thou thyself’ Jesus answered, If I glorify myself, my glory is 
nothing: it is my Father that glorifieth me; of whom ye say, 
that he is your God; and ye have not known him: but I know 
him ; and if I should say, I know him not, I shall be like unto 
you, a liar: but I know him, and keep his word. Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day : and he saw it, and was glad. 
The Jews therefore said unto him, Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said unto them, Verily. 
verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was,I am. They took 
up stones therefore to cast at him: but Jesus hid bimself, and 
went out of the temple. 

a 


The occasion when the inetructions contained in this les- 
son were given is uncertain. The illumination of the Tem- 
ple was one of the characteristic features of the feast of the 
Tabernacles ; and as Christ was accustomed to take his 
texts from passing events, the reference in verse 12 justifies 
the hypothesis that these instructions, like those of the pre- 
ceding lesson, were given at the Feast of the Tabernacles. 

31-33. To those Jews which believed on him, That is, those 
Jews of Judea. The belief here indicated could hardly bea 
fall spiritual faith. Thereference is probably to those who 
looked up to him as a prophet with respect, as in contradis- 
tinction to those who were threatening him and endeavor- 
ing to stop his teaching.—J/ ye continue in my word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed. Abiding in and practically obeying 
what we have already learned of Christ is the condition of 
learning anything more.— Ye shall know the truth, Living 
according to the truth already known prepares us to receive 
larger knowledge of truth.—7he truth shall make you free. 
Too often, alas! the creed has brought men into bondage. 
—And were never in bondage to any one. The language of 
pride, and palpably false. The Jewish people had been in 
boadege to Babylon, to Persia, to Greece, and now were in 
bondage to Rome. 

34-38. Whosoever committeth sin is the slave of sin, The 
habit of living in sin miakes sin our master, and from this 
mastery Christ comes to set us free.— 7'he servant abideth not 
in the house forever, but the son alndcth ever. The world 
appears to be in bondage to Satan, but his power Is short- 
lived. The kingdoms of this world are in truth the king- 
doms of Christ ; and when he comes into possession of his 
kingdom his disciples and followers will share it with him. 
— Ye shall be free indeed. Because true freedom is not inde- 
pendenée of all law, but comprehension of and obedience to 
law, which, when we comprehend and obey it, becomes 
our instrument.— Ye seek to kill me—chap. vii., 1, 19, 32; 
vili., 50; x., 31, 39.—My father... your father. Every 
soul drews its inspiration, its life, from some fatherhood— 
either from the father of light and goodness, or from the 
father of darkness and of evil. 

44-48. Your father the devil. It is hardly possible to doubt 
that Christ believed in, if he did not directly teach, a per- 
sonal evil spirit. ‘‘ It is quite impossible to suppose an 
accommodation to Jewish views, or a metaphorical form of 
speech, in so solemn and direct an assertion as this.’’ 
(Alford.)— Ye wildo. Rather, ye are determined todo. A 
result, perhaps, to do evil is indicated.—No truth in him, 
Truth is not a mere correspondence of utterance with real- 
ity. Ina profound sense, it is the correspondence of char- 
acter with the laws of spiritual life. Thus truth and un- 
truth are in the person as well as in what he says.—Jkcause J 
tell ye the truth ye believe me not, This is not equivalent to, 
Although I tell you thetruth. The soul that is set to do evil 
refuses to believe the truth because it does not desire the 
trath. 

46-51. Which of you convinceihme of sin’? What human 
teacher could use this expression? Christ pauses for a 
reply, receives none, and then cuntinucs, Why do you not 
believe me? Ifthey cannot point out a fault in his character, 
on what ground do they reject his claims ?—//e that is of God 
heareth God’s words. And only he: for only he that is born 
from above can see the kingdom of God.— Thou ari a Samar- 
itan. But only alittle while before he had been condemned 
because he was a Galilean—chap. vii., 52. This sort of 
fault-finding proves that they do not desire to know the 
truth nor to accept or use it.—Hast a devil? Rather, a 
demon. They accused him first of bing a Samaritan, and 


then of being possessed of an evil spirit.—TZhere is one that 
seeketh and judgeth. Christ leaves his case in God’s hands. 

51-59. With Calvin and Godet I regard Christ’s discourse 
with his opponents as ended with the preceding verse. There 
is a break at this point.—Shall never seedeath. The death of 
the body Christ does not recognize as death ; as the life of 
the body he does not recognize as life.—Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham? Compare chap. iv., 12; Matt. xil., 
42.—Jf I honor myself, my honor is nothing. Christ declines 
to answer the question, Whom makest thou thyself? He does 
not interpret his own character to the world, but leaves the 
world to interpret his character.—That he is your God, An 
emphasis should be put on the word your. The Jews claimed 
God as their peculiar God, from whose regard all others 
were in their estimate outcasts.— Dut J know him. Could 


2 vy mere human teacher make thie declaration ? especially 


| with the ignorance of humanity.— Aecep his say- 
ing That is, I live obedient to his commands.—Abraham 
rejviced to sce my day; and he saw it, and was glad. That is, 
Abraham rejoiced in anticipation of my advent, and now, 
beholding it from his glorified home, he rejoices. — Hast thou 
secn Abraham’? He did not say that he had; he said that 
Abraham had seen him.— Before Abrtiam was, Jam, These 
words point not merely to the pre-exi+tence of Christ, but 
also to the truth thatthe I am of the Old Testament, the 
One who had manifested the invisibls(icd to Israel in all 
their history, was the One now manifesting himself to Israel 
in the incarnation and as the Son of God.— Then took they up 
stones to castat him. The Temple was in process of building, 
and the stones were probably lying about. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


By Lyman 


‘* 7 F the Son shall make ye free, ye shall be free in- 

deed.” How then does the Son make usfree? In 
America nearly all men believe in freedom ; most men 
believe more or less derinitely in Christianity. How 
does Christianity confer freedom ? Pursuing this ques- 
tion, we must ask another. Freedom isa state of liberty. 
What ts liberty ? I look in Webster's dictionary, and 
he tells me, ‘‘ Liberty is the state of a freeman ; ability 
todo as one pleases ; freedom from restraint.” Liberty, 
then, is an ability ; we are free when we possess this 
ability. How does Christ confer this ability on men? 
How does the world confer it? What is the difference, 
if any, between the twomethods? What is the pecullar- 
ity of Christ's method ? Peter was in prison, bound with 
two chains ; the angel of the Lord came upon him, and 
his chains fell off from his hands, and he arose and 
went out, following the angel. He had no more ability 
after than before the angel appeared, but the hindrance 
to his ability was taken away by an extraordinary 
force, by anemancipator. Samson, sleeping, was bound 
with withes, but when he awoke his strength came to 
him and broke the withes as thread of tow is broken 
when it touches the fire. He was not emancipated from 
any force without ; he had within himself an ability to 
do as he pleased. The green withes were no restraint to 
him. These two simple illustrations may serve to make 
clear two methods of liberation: one, that by a force 
external to the bondman, taking away the external 
bondage ; the other, a force withis the bondman, making 
him superior to the external bondage. The former is 
the Lord’s way of liberating ; the latter is Christ's way. 
When Christ came to the earth the Jews were expect- 
ing a Messiah who should emancipate their ration. The 
memories of the wars of the Maccabees were still fresh. 
They looked for one who should be to Judaism what 
Kossuth tried to be to Hungary, what Washington was 
to the American colonies. They looked for an angel that 
should touch the chains that bound them, and the chains 
should fall off and they be free ; they were disappointed. 
When they would crown him king, he refused the coro- 
nation ; when one of his own followers would draw a 
sword in his defense, he bade the disciple put up his 
sword, and healed the sufferer; when he stood before 
Paul, he declared to him, My kingdom is not of 
this world ; if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight. With this method of emanci- 
pation by force applied from without Christ would have 
nothing todo. H's nation was in servitude, and he left 
it in servitude. The great majority of workingmen in 
the Roman Empire were under an almost absolute and 
unmitigated military despotism, unbroken and un- 
weakened. He died; and it would not have been 
strange if his declaration, ‘‘If the Son shall make ye 
free, ye shall be free indeed,” had been utterly forgotten 
in bis death. 

And yet wherever Christianity has gone emancipation 
has gone. Imperialism has given away to democracy, 
and slavery to free Jabor. No angel has touched the 
sleeping prisoner, that the chains might drop from his 
galled wrists; but a divine strength has been imparted 
to the sleeping Samson, and he has risen from his slum- 
ber and shaken himself, and the withes have parted as 
tow when the flame touches them. Humanity, which 
Christ has emancipated, has been self-emancipated. The 
force that delivered has been first wrought within the 
enslaved. 

I do not condemn that freedom which {s conferred by 
intervention from without. Christ's method is not the 


only method. Indeed, liberty wrought by force from 
without follows necessarily liberty wrought by force 
from within. Kossuth and George Washington are 
resultants of Jesus Christ. The outward method Is not 
Chriat’s method, but it is not unclristian, nor antl. 
Christian, and {is oftentimes on the one hand a part, 
and on the other a preparation, for Christ’s work. But 
the two stand in marked contrast; and the main work 
of the disciple of Christ and of the Chilstfan Church 
and the Christian ministry, in so far as they are 
emancipators at all, is to follow the example and pursue 
the method of Christ—to enfranclise the enslaved by 
endowing them with the ability to do as they pleased. 
This truth may perhaps be made clearer by an {llustrat- 
ive application of it to three problems in our own 
national life—the slavery problem, the labor problem, 
and the drink problem. 

1. The slaves of America were evt free by the sword ; 
but the slaves of America are not yei free indeed. It 
was not the best way of setting them free ; unfortunately, 
it was the only way. The method of Brazil is far more 
statesmanlike than the method of America. If we could 
have agreed among ourselves to introduce an educational 
system among the colored people, to educate them for 
freedom, and to confer it upon them as they acquired 
capacity to selze and to use it, the process would have 
cost both them and us far less than the revolutionary 
process cost. But we had no alternative. We could not 
get the school-book into the negro’s hands until the 
sword had struck the manacles from his wrists. But 
striking those manacles from his wrists has not made 
him a freeman. We have only begun the work. He 
who is nota man cannot be a free man, and a soulless 
body is nota man. Education, in the profoundest sense 
of that term, is the sine qua non of liberty. I confess 
very frankly that Iam impatient to have Christ’s method 
of setting free put {fn operation on the largest scale 
among the colored people of the South. Possibly I am 


-too impatient. 1 think I understand the position and 


argument of those who belleve that National ald to 
Southern education will hinder and thwart, not promote 
and advance, it ; and I respect their convictions, though 
I do not agree with their conclusions. But of one thing 
l am very sure: whether through National ald, or State 
action, or Church benevolence, the ex slaves of the 
Southern States will not be free indeed until a free 
school and a practical Gospel has developed in them ; 
then bondage is forthem impossible. A full grown man 
can no more be kept {n slavery than 4 ful! fledged bird 
in its egg. 

2. The laboring man thinks he Is suffering In America 
from oppression, and I sympath!z* with him to a con- 
siderable extent in that opinion. His oppression {s not 
usually the employer ; it is a false {ndustrial system, 
which oppresses both employer and employed. An. 
archy offers to set him free ; Christianity offers to set 
him free; but thelr methods are radically different. 
Anarchy proposes to sct him free by breaking down 
and destroying the bonds which bind soclely together. 
Christianity proposes to set him free by developing in both 
employer and employed such an {intelligence and such 
a spirit of good-will that they shall be bound together 
by bonds more righteous than any which now exist. 
Anarchy proposes to set him free by abolishing law; 
Christianity by writing all that is true and good in law 
in the hearts of men. Liberty is the ability to do what 
one pleases. I will have liberty, crics the Anarchist, to 
kill, to burn, and to rob. He will sweep the statutes 
from the statute book, and have none of them. But 
Christianity none the less confers ability to do what one 
pleases. I venture to say there are not a hundred 
readers of this article, other than professional lawyers, 
who know with any accuracy what are the laws of their 
State respecting murder, arson, and theft; nor one of 
them who would murder, burn, or steal {f the statute 
were abolished and the penitentiary razed to the ground. 
The readers of The Christian Union are free from the 
laws of the land because they are elevated {nto a life in 
which those laws are no Jonger a bondage upon them. 
They are endowed with ability to do as they please, 
because there is develojed within them such a charac. 
ter that they please to reepect the rights of others. The 
real emancipation of labor will come when Christian 
justice is dominant in the hearts of both laborers and 
capitalists ; and when society is bound together by the 
Golden Rule it will not require policemen to keep it in 
order, nor even courts of arbitration to mediate in 
strikes. This is not saying that meanwhile legal meas- 
ures are not legitimate methods of enfranchisement ; it 
is simply saying that al! such methods sre subsidiary to 
the one fundamental method of Christian education. 

3. In the drink problem, too, there are a great many 
Christian men who have a great deal more falth in 
non-Christian methods, and a great deal less faith in 
Christian methods, than I have. It is quite legitimate 
for society to protect itself from the despotism of the 
drink traffic by laws and constables. But the man who 
is set free from the power of drink by a policeman keep- 
ing guard over the closed door of the liquor shop {s not 
free indeed. The real evil is the supremacy of appetite 
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over the reason and affection in the individual, the 
general reduction in the supremacy of the affection and 
the reason over the appetite. When the soul has been 
made master of iteelf, when it dominates its own appe- 
tites and passions, when, Samson like, it breaks the green 
withes of custom with which its enemies have sought to 
bind it, and turns the wine-glass upside down at the 
dinner party without ridicule, then {t is free indeed, and 
not tilithen. A little girl came home from her Sunday- 
school one day, and her father asked her if she had 
learned atext. ‘* Yes,” she said: ‘‘I keep my soul on 
top.” Her father laughed, and asked her to find the 
passage. She pointed it to him triumphantly, and he 
read; ‘‘I keep my body under.” He who keeps hissoul 
on top, and only he, is free indeed from the bondage of 
appetite. 

I have taken but a single text from the lesson appointed 
for the day, and yet that text seems to me to be the key 
to the {nterpretation of the whole discourse There are 
two fathers, God and the devil. They that are the 
children of the devil are and must be In bondage, and 
all bond: > has its secret source in this: that men 
are children of the devil. So long as their appetites, 
their passions, their avarice, their animal and sensual) 
and devilish nature is uppermost, they are fo bondage 
to their own baser nature, in bondage to one another, 
and in bondage to the father of falsehood, of darkness, 
and of despotism. When they become children of God 
they are set free from their own baser natures, set free 
from the despotism of their follies, and set free from the 
mastership of the evil one. Th’'s is Christ’s method of 
emancipation. It is slow, but the freedom which it 
confers is enduring. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SLAVES OF SIN. 


By Emity HuntTinoton MILLER. 


NCE when Jesus was talking to some of the peo- 

ple who sald they wished to be his disciples, he 
told them that the way to be his disciples indeed was 
not just to follow him about and listen to bis words, 
but to love to do his commandments, and to go on day 
after day trying to learn his will, so that they might do 
it always in their hearts and {in their lives. He told 
them that if they served him that way they would grow 
wiser and happler every day, as they understood more 
about truth, and that instead of being bondservants— 
that is, servants that wear chains—they should be free, 
and serve with glad hearts. ’ 

The Jews did not like to be called bondservants, or 
slaves; they answered Jesus very angrily, and sald, 
‘* We never were slaves ; why do you talk about mak- 
ing us free ?” 

But Jesus said, ‘‘ Whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin ;” that is, a slave who does just what his 
master bids him, and who cannot get away from his 
service. Would you be willing to be a slave to such a 
master as sin? Do you think any one would be so 
foolish as to say, ** Now I am golng to take ain for my 
master ; I will promise to do as Satan bids me, and | 
will let my master fasten a chain about me so that I 
cannot get away ?’ No one would make such & prom- 
ise. 

Yet Satan has a great many servants, who often 
wish and try to get away, but unless God helps them to 
get free they never can. How did they come to be his 
slaves ? 

Almost always it was because they did not wish to 
have any master, but to live just to please themselves. 
The Bible says to us, ‘“‘ Ye are not your own: ye are 
bought with a price,” and, ‘‘ One {s your master, even 
Christ.” If we go to this blessed master, and ask him 
to take us Into his service, and direct us every minute 
of our lives, to keep us from temptation, and deliver 
us from the power of Satan so that we may not fall 
into any of his snares, then we shall have a master 
whose service will be full of delight: a master who 
says, ‘1 will not call you servants, but friends ; you 
need not be slaves, but my own dear children, and I 
will keep you so that the wicked one shall not touch 


But some foolish people think they can take care of 
themselves, and not serve any one. They do not mean 
to be the slaves of Satan, and Satan does not tell them 
he is going to make them his slaves. He goes to work 
very carefully to sct a trap for them. I saw a cruel 
boy once who had a mouse, with a string tied to its leg. 
He would let it run a little way, but just as the poor 
thing thought it was free the string would stop it, until 
a lady cut the string and the little prisoner ran into his 
hole. 

The mouse went into a trap to get something that 
smelled good and tasted good, and so it was caught. 

Can you think of some of the traps that Satan sets 
for people so that he may put his chains on them and 
make them his servants? Drunkenness is a sin, and 
the drunkard {s {ts servant. He did not mean to be a 


ragged, red-faced, furious man, staggering slong the 


street, but when he was a little boy perhaps he began 
by drinking cider because he loved it, and then beer 
because he wanted to do as men did, and wine because 
he thought !t was gentlemanly to do eo, and then whis 
ky and brandy because he thought {t made him strong 
to work, until! he became such a s!:ve to this sin that he 
could not get away from it. 

Anger is a sin that hes a great many servants. They 
begin with angry feelings, and then speak avgry words, 
and make angry threats, until they come to angry 
blows and cruel, wicked deeds. 

We could make a long, black list of ugly sins that 
have maoy servants, such as evil speakin;; and decelt 
and disobedience, but the thing for us to remember Is 
this: every time we do an unkind or dishonest or 
disobedient act, or speak an angry, untruthful, envi 
ous, impure word, or even think a wrong thought, we 
are making ourselves the servants of these bad masters. 
The only way to be free from them Is to take Jesus for 
our Master, and give him our loving service. We have 
many little servants ourselves : our hands, our feet, our 
lips, our eyes, our ears, are al] servants that must de as 
we bid them, so if we choose Jesus Christ for our Mas 
ter we must see that all our servants obey him, and do 
his will. 

**In the morning I will pray, 
Help me serve thee, Lord, to-day ! 
Lips and tongue aud hands and feet, 
Find thy service pure and sweet ; 
And thy loving presence shine 
Ever in this heart of mine.”’ 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


HERE Is a vast difference between bellef in a dog 
ma and bellef in a person. Some of the most dog- 
matic persons are personally the most unbelieving. 
Optnionativeness is many leagues less agreeable than 
docility. Loyalty to Jesus is as much more powerful in 
life than loyalty to articles and creeds, as is life more 
energizing than death. [uta personal loyalty implies 
something more than fitfulness. There {is no liberating 
bellef but a continuing loyalty. Indeed, it would be a 
caricature on loyalty to give as an illustration of a pa- 
triot Jeff Davis or Robert Toombs. A man who is loyal 
until his State goes out of the Union has no continuing 
belief in the Republic. The trouble with the church is 
that there are too many Christians who are loyal to Jesus 
by fits and starts. By Gennesaret, and while dividends 
are made, they are enthusiasts. By Mount Moriah, when 
the hierarchy are running up another flag, they join In 
the outcry of the mob. A man who blows hot, then 
cold, then neither cold nor hot, is the enemy of the 
cause by whose fence he sits. Tho fence Is the worst 
offense. 


No matter in how free an atmosphere one may live, 
he may be a serf. It is not what is around us, but 
what we appropriate of what is around us, that creates 
or recreates us. Truth is emancipation; but hosts of 
men are s)aves, though thelr environment istruth. One 
of the loveliest homes, one of the purest families I know, 
has a snake by the parlor fire. Uncle Tom and Legree 
are often in physical contact, but celestial and infernal 
diameters separate them. The truth makes free, but 
it must be bound In something other than sheep or calf. 
And more than the knowledge of truth is necessary to 
freedom ; for the man who pulled down the stars and 
stripes from Sumter could talk three languages flu- 
ently. There are two kinds of wisdom. One sort 
dodges the heart. The wisdom of God isthe knowledge 
that comes of a continuing life in Jesus. There is no 
luck or chance {in this result. You can no more be self- 
denying, patient, and charitable without getting free 
than you can get out {nto the sunshine without getting 
into the light. Life in the kingdom Is revelation about 
the kingdom ; and this knowledge, the practice of right- 
eousness, is a constant growth in liberty. 


To think one Is In poseession often turns out to be 
dispossession. Hence Phariseeism is the worst form of 
fatally continuing unbelief. I wish it were as easy to 
be a rich poor man as it isto bea poorrich man. An 
ever present consciousness of ownership is a great 
offenso to accumulation. The braggart is the impostor 
—and imposes worst on himself. I had some plumbing 
done recently, and employed three experts on three dls- 
tinct jobs. Two of the jobs were excellent; one was 
very poor, and the man who did the poor work began 
by pulling al] the wash joints in the universe into pleces, 
and gave the impression that if he should die, plumbing 
would be a lost art. Phariseelam fancles that there 
wouldn't be any water of life running through celestial 
condults if its hand weren't on the faucet. I thought it 
quite significant that the name of the plumber who did 
my best job was Job. 


Set it down as a safe generalization that the lessa 


man forgets himself the lees will he remember his work. 
Outbreaking offenses are terrible—far be it from me to 


apologize for the legendary Magdalen—but fo my hum- 


ble judgment the most insidious, certain, and fatal 
biight on character is the assumption of spiritual pride 
that religious egolsm is one with spiritual freedom. 
When you find yourself resenting kindly, but sharp, 
incisive, and searching preaching, be more than sus 
picious that your {11 temper {s the devil got in where 
Jesus was driven out. A man who can't thank the 
liberator who shows him h!s bonds and gives him a key 
to unlock them, shows the perversity of bondage. Le 
is like a slave who prefers hog, hominy, and chalns to 
the underground railroad. 


Mcn are apt to think that a man {s a sinner only when 
he has some vice or is an outbreaker. [But to Jesus sin 
is disloyalty. Long before the Rebellion an: long before 
any overt act the Southern leaders were rebels. We 
often see men long trusted guilty of some great offense. 
They were offenders in God's sight before the outbreak. 
Traveling in Palestine, a few years ago, a gentleman 
called my attention to a smooth-faced boy. ‘‘ That boy 
is a leper,” sald he. ‘‘ That man rotting yonder {s his 
father. The lad ls doomed as much as !f bis death- 
warrant had been signed by the Sultan.” Jesus talks 
about heart adultery, and tells us whosoever committeth 
a sin fs the servant of sin. Sin is generic ; offenses are 
specific. So long as a man {s wrong on the Inside, he is 
wrong. The leprosy will out. Some of the healthiest. 
looking young people I know of are consumptives by 
heredity. There is only one form of abzolute freedom. 
It works from the inside. Doing virtuous acts {s not 
necessarily being virtuous; but you cannot /¢ noble 
without acting nobly. 


Jesus enunclates what he perceives fn the kingdom of 
God. His work tsdeliverance of the truth that delivers. 
A sectary talks with a broadsword or a fagot lighted 
from the fires of perdition. Jesus is enunciation : the 
devil lives on denunciation. The persecutor's utenst] {is 
not the pen, but the sword ; he uses not heads, but heels : 
not hearts, but horns. Jesus says he speaks the truth 
seen in God's company, and that the persecutor does the 
crimes concocted in the pit. A man born of the devil 
has taken all the degrees necessary for success In the 
work of the devil. Nor can he lay off his wickedness 
on to the clover footed gentleman. The doctrine of im 
puted unrighteousness has been 13 much overlooked as 
the doctrine of imputed righteousness. A man never 
goes to hell without unrighteous influence, the devil's 
help ; but the devil would have the sole occupancy of 
those nocuous premises if nobody helped the devil. The 
most lonely and helpless of beings would be the devil 
alone. 


Bad men impeach a saint, not of want of virtue, but 
of some conventional offense—like b'asphemy, politica), 
ambition, doing charitable acts on the Sabbath, or dis- 
honoring the wafer. It was only by the ald of this sort 
of instrument that the Cross of Christ was erected. His 
accusers were dumb when asked to point out any offense 
in Jesus’s life, elther against morals or piety. But for 
alleged flaws in his theology, the Messiah might have 
died in his bed. Theology, falsely so called, was thus 
once the means of accomplishing the salvation of the 
world. The devil is his own executioner. 


If you don’t hear the volce of God, be sure the reason 
is you are the devil's. When conscience ceases to accuse, 
when cowardice, meanness, unchastity, uncharity, and 
all forms of evi! in your life cease to trouble you, do not 
fancy because you hear no voice from heaven that the 
heavens are noi telling. Your deafness does not annithi- 
late the annunciation of angels. Many people make the 
mistake of fancying that there {s nothing in the world, 
nothing under the world, nothing above it, except what 
they can see and hear and feel. I know a blind man 
who says he wouldn't see if he could. Eyes, he says, 
would be a bother. Apparently he fancies that vision is 
visionary. Lucky for his comfort that he so conceives : 
but I pity him quite the same. The reason of the Phar- 
isaic disbelief in Jesus was that they neither saw the 
truth nor heard the speech of the kingdom of God. The 
proper organs had fallen into the Incapacity of disease. 
And they were perfectly contented to have itso. And 
yet the infinite truths of the divine kingdom were about 
them as an atmosphere. Ilaving eyes, they saw them 
not; having ears, they heard them not. They were like 
the fishes In the Mammoth Cave. To be in a world of 
beauty, life, and light, aud yet to live in deformity, 
death, and darkness—this is Phariseelem. 


Jesus seems to bave been willing to be called a schis- 
matic. He was not afrald of epithets. They called him 
a heretic, and he did not deny it ; they called him devil- 
possessed, which means much the same as the phrases 
fanatic, monomaniac, and crank mean to us, Jesus 
answered the charge of faraticlsm by an appeal to the 
divine truth there was {n his words and In his life. ’Tis 
easy to call a man a maniac, but not so easy for cranks 
to prove it, especially when he who Is abused is the 
only sane man fn the crowd. Jesus appeals to his self- 
renunciation {n proof of his Messlahship. A monomantac 
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is the climax of disproportion and egotism. A fanatic 
almost invariably is an organ that turns his own crank. 


The true hero seems to walk with God. Missiles fly 
about his head; they do not harm him. He leadsa 
charmed as well asacharming life. Jesus seemed to 
possess the genius of safety. So long as the divine pur- 
pose was to be subserved by consulting the law of self- 
preservation, the Great Teacher passed through hostile 
crowds unscathed. Weare told he (who could not be 
hid) “‘ hid himself,” and yet that he ‘‘ went out of the 
temple through their midst.” Heaven thus gives facility 
of movement and the safety of ubiquity to her own. We 
know not how God’s elect escape unscathed from many 
a peril; but the fact we know. We look to heaven, not 
earth, for many explanations. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS.’ 
FAITH IN GOD. 
By Bisnor E G. ANDREWs. 


“ Jesus answering saith unto them, Have faith in God.""—Mark 

xi., 22. 
HE context will aid our exposition. One of the two 
destructive miracles attributed to our Lord has j ist 
occurred. In his dally passage, during the week pre. 
ceding his offering up, from Bethany to Jerusalem, he 
had come to a fig tree abundant in leaves, but barren of 
fruit. He pronounced a solemn curse upon it: No man 
eat fruit of thee forever hereafter. On the next day they 
repassed the tree, and the disciples, particularly Peter, 
with great astonishment drew attention to the fig tree, 
that it was withered and dead, dried up even from the 
roots. Whereupon came the unexpected and, in the 
connection, somewhat difficult word of our Lord, Have 
faith in God. 

What fs this faith which the blasted fig tree and the 
astonishment of the disciples suggest to the great 
Teacher ? 

It is plain, in the first place, that it is not simple and 
unconditional trustin the goodness of God. It is not a 
persuasion, however sincere and firm, that the goodness 
of God is a quality in him so ample and so dominant 
that it assures, somehow or other, in the long run, the 
well-being and happiness of every man ; thatlove in God 
is such an efficient force that {t must forbid and prevent 
the final and hopeless ruin of every man, however reck- 
less and perverse any may now be. Surely, from this 
fig tree, for its barrenness blasted to sudden and Irre- 
mediable death, no such lesson could come. 

Nor from any other quarter have we information of 
such a God. All that we know of Ged must come from 
Nature or from Revelation. Interrogate them. They 
answer with many tokens and assurances of divine love. 
With a thousand voices Nature proclaims a benignant 
Creator and Lord. The order, variety, and adaptations 
of the materia) world, the cheering sunshine and the 
fertilizing rain, health and plenty, the happy constitution 
of human nature, the bliss of domestic love, the joy of 
achlevement—these are some of the indications of his 
constant and active goodness. But we must be fair in 
our argumentation ; we must admit and adduce al] the 
facts on which our conclusions are to be based ; we must 
listen to all the witnesses that offer testimony in the case. 
We must therefore consider the capacity and the fact of 
suffering ; the pestilences that walk in darkness and 
waste at noonday ; the famines that torture and shrivel 
provinces ; the wars that slay and devastate ; the horrors 
of earthquake and cyclone, of consuming fire and en- 
guifing sea. We must as far as possible compute the 
pain that attends individua! life, the disappointments and 
the failures, the anguish of unrequited love and of be- 
reavement, the pangs of remorse. Over against all the 
good of being must be put the vast su™ of itsevil. Thus 
only may we know God aright. Will a man judge 
Vesuvius only by the olive groves and the vineyards on 
its slopes, forgetting the buried Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum at its hase ? 

Nor does Revelation speak in terms essentially differ- 
ent on this point from those which Nature uses. It 
knows nothing of a God simply and solely merciful. It 
exhibits to us one who is indeed the loving Father of 
men, but who never ceases to be also their righteous 
Law-giverand Judge. It proclaims the highest conceiv- 
able movement of divine love toward a sinful race: 
‘* God 8o loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” But it also declares that this 
love takes effect on those only who obey him. By 
human consent and co-operation only can the mercy of 
God iesue in salvation. The Bible {s a book of promises ; 
but a book also of threatenings. It fs a book of notable 
instances and illustrations of divine goodness; but a 
book also of notable instances and {fllustrations of 
divine justice’ and judgment. It warrants no in. 
dolent and careless trust in the divine goodness, as 
if’it” were” pledged‘to the happy of every 
human life. The strong, wise angel with whom man 


1 Preached at Cornell Untversity, May 9, 1886. 


plays the game of life may not be (we trust he is 
not) as inexorable as Huxley figures him. We hope 
in his pity and his helpfulness. But still it must be 
affirmed that no man knows the God revealed in the 
Scriptures who does not hold with equal firmness the 
two diverse truths, which, perhaps, he cannot reconcile, 
“God is Love” and ‘‘ Our God is a consuming fire.” 
Toward such a God, a heedless and impenitent confi- 
dence in his mercy {s not faith ; itis ruinous presump- 
tion. It bas no Issue of life. The barren fig tree will 
yet drop its leaves, and go straight to its death. 

It is plain, in the second place, that our Lord, when 
enjoining in our text faith in God, did not intend by it 
right opinions concerning God, his being, his character, 
and his government. Faith is not orthodoxy. For the 
withered fig tree yielded no lesson of this kind. The 
sharpest eye finds no relation between the curse fulfilled 
in leaficss branch and dead trunk on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the duty of right views concerning God. 
And, moreover, the men to whom the command, ‘‘ Have 
faith in God,” came, were of all men of their times least 
in need of such a lesson. They were Jews—and there- 
fore monotheists and abhorrers of idolatry. They had 
now been with the greatest of teachers for more than 
three years,and, though manifestly slow to learn, were 
as manifestly in advance of their fellows. Our Lord 
therefore does not here confound faith in God with 
correct opinions concerning God. With him faith and 
orthodoxy are never interchangeable terms. 

Men often make this mistake. The professed Christian 
does it who, because of subscription to creed and cate 
chism and eager zeal therefor, enrolls himself as a true 
bellever. The skeptic does {t when he alleges it to be 
part of the mischievous teaching of Christianity that, as 
it makes salvation to be conditioned on faith, it thereby 
makes salvation to be conditioned merely on opinions, 
which, it is commonly added, are not determined by 
facts, nor influential on life. Neither of these hold the 
truth of the Scripture. 

For the Scripture never underrates the {mportance of 
the truth concerning God, as does the skeptic. It has n> 
sympathy with, or ald for, the divorce which he would 
effect between truth and faith. Everywhere it holds 
truth asa necessary means to faith ; {t insists on doctrine ; 
it warrants, by the current of its teaching, the terms, 
often misused, and often much condemned, dogma and 
orthodoxy. It justifies the opinion that {ft {is as impos- 
sible to build up a strong religious character without the 
basis of strong and definite religious convictions as it 
would be to build up a strong animal frame without the 
basis of a firm skeleton of bone. Without the one and 
the other, without the strong religious convictions and 
the rigid skeleton, al) is mere pulp and jelly-fish. 

On the other hand, as between orthodoxy and falth, 
the Scripture always maintains two sharply defined 
distinctione. It treats faith asin itself a praiseworthy 
thing ; but orthodoxy is never such. It may come by 
inheritance, by education, by drifting with current 
thought; it may remain because he who possesses it is 
too indolent or indifferent or trifling to ever confront 
life in its profounder meaning and its tremendous issues. 
And, further, the Scripture always treats faith as pro- 
ductive of praiseworthy character and Jife; as a vital 
and transforming force lodged at the center of the nature, 
and operating through the whole domain of being. But 
right opinions may lie dormant, be held in unrighteous- 
ness, be impotent for any good, and even aggravate the 
guilt of those who gloryinthem. Let therefore no man 
deceive himself by substituting orthodoxy, even of the 
most approved description, for faith. Let po man think 
himself a believer because he assents intellectually to the 
truth concerning God. It may be that this assent, lack- 
ing something besides, may even emphasize his unbelief 
and heighten its condemnation. 

What, then, is the faith in God which our Lord here 
enjoins ? 

As he stands with his disciples at the smitten fig tree, 
and marks their great astonishment, does he not seem to 
say, ‘‘ Is God then to you also buta name?” Have you 
too failed to think of him as the ever-present and 
almighty worker and ruler? Are you not children of 
Abraham, who, staggering at no promice and hesitating 
at no command, intrusted himself promptly and always 
to God for law and for help, and so became father of all 
the faithful ? Are you not children of men who saw the 
wonders of Egypt and the Sea, of Sinai and the Wilder- 
ness? Have you not for years seen in me,in my life, 
my words and my works, the tokens of a present God ? 
And do you now marvel at this new witness of his life 
in the midst of all life, and of his universal control? Is 
he still to you but a name and q notion? Let him be 
real. ‘‘ Have faith in God.” 

And thus he seems to define faith as a living, domt- 
nant conviction concerning God, his being, his character 
and government. It is that act and habit of the soul by 
which the truth concerning God is drawn in from the 
distant regions of speculation and enthroned over the 
character and the life, It is an actof the whole mind : 
of the intellect, which sees ; but also of the conscience, 
which responds; of the will, which chooses; of the 


heart, which fears and reveres, which loves and trusts. 
It is that act and habit of the soul by which the notion 
concerning God becomes a reality, the chief of realities, 
ever present, all-controlling, the perfect object of fear, 
of service, and of love. And thus, as one of our English 
poets has it— 
‘Think not the faith by which the just shall live 
Is a dead creed, a map correct of heaven ; 
Much less a feeling fond and fugitive, 
A thoughtless gift, withdrawn as svon as given. 
It is the affirmation and the act 
Which bids eternal truth be present fact.’’ 

There is in Luther’s German version of the New Tes- 
tament a passage which serves as an admirable definition 
of this faith. It is a passage perhaps no more near the 
original than the corresponding passage in the English 
version—perhaps not so close to the original; but its 
very defect as a translation may be Its felicity as a defi- 
nition. In the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, our English 
version, speaking of the faith of Moses, says: ‘* He 
endured, as seelng Him who is invisible ;’ but Luther 
puts it: ‘‘He held on to Him whom he saw not as 
though he saw Him.” This man Moses stood a conspic- 
uous figure in the mysterfous land of Egypt. His eyeof 
sense beheld the Nile, its fertile delta, its narrow margin 
of verdure, and the outlying sands of the desert. It 
beheld temple and tomb, pyramid and Sphinx. It be- 
held a powerful throne, a splendid court, an ancient and 
dominant priesthood. It beheld a vast subject popula. 
tion, and in the midst of these peoples one tribe more 
abject than the rest, in bondage and in suffering, which 
cried to heaven for help. All these things the eye of 
Moses saw, and himself among them, renowned in war, 
versed in all current learning of his times, a member of 
the royal household, having access to treasures and 
pleasures, and in the future, it may be, to the throne 
itself. But at length Moses came to know another range 
of being and of fact ; and chiefly to know the one living 
and true God, as over against all the gods of Egypt; a 
being whose name | am indicated his ever-flowing and 
changeless existence and all-sufficiency, a being who had 
come into special relations to the enslaved and groaning 
Israelites, and had promised deliverance to them, and, 
through them, the welfare of the world. And in coming 
to know this God and his purposes, Moses came to the 
crisis of his personal history. Deliberately, intelligently, 
irrevocably, he chose this God as his God ; he chose his 
law and his love as the supreme and sufficieut good of 
his life. Abandoning favorable conditions and prospects 
in Egypt, he alifed himse)f with his kinsmen—degraded, 
enslaved, and suffering. He attempted their deliverance. 
Disappointed as to times, and, it may be, perplexed at 
the delay of divine providence, he was content to flee to 
Arabia, and for forty years, leading sheep over mountain 
and plain, to learn that desert lore which was afterward 
to serve him so well when he should be the leader of 
men. At the divine command, hesitant in natural feel- 
ing, yet firm in holy confidence, he returned to confront 
Pharaob, his court and his hosts ; summoned his kinsmen 
to the exodus; led them to the sea ; and when his help- 
less Caravan was beleaguered by the mountains on either 
hand and the armed hosts of Egypt behind, in trium- 
phant confidence cried aloud : ‘‘ Stand still and see the 
salvation of God.” Through the parted waters they 
passed as on dry land. For forty years he continued 
this great leadership. Where others faltered and failed 
he stood poised, courageous, resolute, patient, generous. 
Neither opposition, nor ingratitude, nor personal ambi- 
tion, nor delay, shook his firm will. And having con- 
ducted Israel to the very border of the promised land, 
and having thrown wide open its gates, he entered not 
in himself, but ascended to the beatific vision of the God 
whom he believed. ‘‘ He held on to Him who he saw not 
as though he saw Him.” And this practical recognition 
of God crowned him conqueror. 

To this general definition and illustration of faith 
certain more specific statements may be added. 

1, Every reader of the New Testament notices the 
fact that throughout {ts pages great emphasis is attached 
to faith in Christ. It is made the first and chief of 
duties. It is im many passages made the sole condition 
of salvation. To the Jews who asked him, ‘“ What 
sha)! we do that we might work the works of God ?” 
Christ replied, ‘‘ This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom he hath sent.” To believe on Christ, this 
he makes the principal, the all-inclusive, and the per- 
manent work and dutyof man. And in manifold forms 
it is declared, ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life.” 

And the question naturally arises, How does the 
‘* faith in Christ” which is thus enjoined and magnified 
stand related to the “faith in God” which is enjoined 
in the text and elsewhere ? The Scripture gives ready 
answer. ‘T’nese two, faith in Christ and faith in God, 
are not two, but one: for in Christ God is declared ; 
through Christ, the divine redemptive love works 
toward man. Says the apostle, writing to the Colos- 
sians : ‘‘ him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, and ye are complete in him.” Writing to the 
Corinthians, he says: ‘‘ God was in Christ, reconciling 
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the world unto himself.” Staupitz, Vicar General of 
the Augustinian order, attempting to console and en- 
courage the awakened and fearful Luther, said : ‘* Look 
to the wounds of Jesus; we cannot know God except 
in Jesus Christ.” Nature, indeed, reveals his eternal 
power and Godhead. In the constitution of the human 
soul, and in imperfect revelation to patriarchs and 
prophets, his moral nature {s in partdisclosed. Butthe 
fullness of the declaration of God 1s in Jesus Christ, 
‘the brightness of his glory and the express Image of 
his person.” ‘‘ The only begotten Son who fs in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” So that 
faith in God {s not faith in one known to us only as the 
Maker and Master of the universe. Nor is it faith ina 
God partially disclosed and partially hidden under the 
vell of the Old Testament revelation. It is faith In one 
who has revealed himself, hls nearness to Lumanity and 
his love for it, through the eternal word made flesh, 
dwelling among men full of grace and truth, and 
through whom the eternal purpose of redemption runs 
to itefulfillment. ‘‘ Ye belleve in God,” sald our Lord 
on the night of the last supper, ‘‘ belleve also in me... . 
If ye had known me, ye should have known my Father 
also. .. . Belleve me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me.” And this is the glory of Chris 
tlanity, that we are in Christ so brought Into an uader- 
standing of the great heart of love which rules the hu 
man race that faith in God {s no longer synonymous 
with awe and fear and despair. It is rather the glad 
welcome which need gives to the perfect help which 
God provides {n Christ, but also the equal welcome 
which is given to the law and administration of God, 
which no less than the help is the outgoing of his un- 
speakable love. 

2. It needs more distinct notice that the faith defined 
in the Scriptures is pre eminently an act of the moral 
nature, It is chiefly the response of the conscience, the 
will, and the heart to the revelation which God has 
made of himself. It 1s, indeed, based on the action of 
the understanding. It has {its foundation in knowledge, 
but does not necessarily accompany knowledge. It {fs 
rather the grasp of the soul on the truths concerning 
God which the understanding furnishes, and {ta practical 
rellanco upon thse truths. It is thus pre-eminently 
an act of the moral nature. And thus it may happen, 
and ordinarily it does happen, that these two, knowledge 
and faith, are not commensurate. The knowledge may 
be narrow ; the grasp of the soul upon the things known 
may be energetic and tenacious. The knowledge may 
be wide, various, systematic ; but then it may be idle 
knowledge, unproductive, and as unheeded by the 
moral nature as are the simmer breezes 

And this is the dlutinction of faith and unfalth. It 
is probable that Abraham knew less of the divine 
scheme of redemption than a well-instructed Sunday- 
school youth of our dav ; but he attatned the high dig- 
nity accorded him {n the Scripture as father of all them 
that belleve, because what he knew of God that he 
enthroned with unfaltering will over all his plans 
hopes, and aspirations. There may be in some pulpit 
an accomplished and eloquent theologtan, skillful to dis 
criminate and define, to defend and assault, to en- 
courage and denounce ; and there may be in his congre- 
gation some obscure and unlettered man, slow of 
understanding and halting in speech, unable to answer 
one of a thousand cavils which skepticism raises. Yet 
of these two, the plain, unlettered man may so live by the 
truth which he admits, may so deal with God, not as 
the theme of the speculative reason, but as his Law 
giver, his Helper, and his exceeding great reward, as 
unspeakably to surpass In faith the cultured and brill- 
fant theologlan—who may be, indeed, wholly without 
faith. It is further conceivable that even in the dark. 
neas of heathentsm, where God through Christ fs not 
yet at all known, there may be some who #o strenuously 
use the scanty knowledge accorded to them by nature 
concerning God as to make plain that they need nothing 
but the proclamation of God {n Christ to make sure 
their rank among Christian believers. Such a one may 
have been Socrates, whom some one has called a “‘ Chris- 
tlan before Christ.” But whatever soundness may be 
in this speculation, the emphasis fs stil] to remain on 
this point, that the faith described in the Scripture ifs 
supremely the action of the moral faculties upon the 
truth known concerning God. 

But is faith, then, not asource of knowledge? Having 
ita foundation in knowledge, does it add nothing to 
knowledge? Does the bellever come through his faith 
to no clearer and larger apprehensions of God and his 
relations to man, and his method of government? Do 
we not know by belleving as well as belleve by know- 
ing? The answer of the Scriptures to these questions 
ia not doubtful: ‘‘ Faith is the evidence of things not 
seen.” Itdirectly introduces us to acquaintance with a 
range of facts otherwise unknown, facts often tran- 
scending the limitation of sense and of time, Itself 


based on adequate proofs and intellectual convictions, 


it finds in its testing of the never falling truth of God 
other and adequate proofs for other and wider convic- 
tions. Au in revelation that pertains to the future and 


to the unseen world may thus stand in immediate and 
bold relief before us. 

But this is only a partial statement, for faith also In. 
troduces to experiences which confirm, {lluminate, and 
expand the knowledge already in possession. He who 
commits himself to God will make such proof of God, 
of his patience, his truth, his justice, and his love, as 
will make earller convictions vivid with new light, in. 
tense with new life. As one who commits himself to a 
physician because of partlal knowledge of his skil! and 
fidelity may find by recovery from frequent and perilous 
sickness reason for more perfect trust, as one by frequent 
proofs of the veracity of another comes at length to con 
fide easily in his word even if he speaks of marvelous 
things, so the trial of faith in God may yield new 
ground for the most absolute confidence In all his word. 
The faith originally based on intuitions, Inetruction, in- 
tellectual perceptions, comes to have basis, stable and 
indestructible, in the most interlor experiences of the soul. 
Such faith may now be almost described as knowledge. 
And just bere is the explanation of the sturdy falth often 
found among plain and untrained people. Skeptics 
often sneer at it as illogical, they wonder that [ts possess 
ors are not moved by the fine argumentation and the 
numerous difficulties that unbellef submits to them 
But {fs it illogical? Have not these men often trusted 
the promises of God, and found them sure words ? 
Have they not entered into the divine scheme of govern. 
ment and salvation and found it perfectly adapted to 
their grateful need ? Do not thelr consclences, trained 
by obedience, find in God's word a perfect law? As 
thelr moral natures have been progressively purified and 
exalted, have they not always found the Scriptural doc- 
trine concerning God to meet them at the highest con 
ditions, to mipister to their highest welfure, to yield 
them unfailing peace and hope? Do not such men 
know God as the unbelieving cannot know him? May 
they not say, ‘‘ We know whom we have belleved"? A 
man holds tn his band a lock of curious and complicated 
structure ; there are many guards to be passed ; there are 
many wards to be entered ; but at length he finds among 
a mass of keys that Ile at hand one that seems aa if It 
might open the mechanism. He applies it; it passes 
every guard, it enters every ward, it shoots the bolt. 
Will he doubt that this key, or one like it, was made 
for this lock ? And when he finds the whole doctrine 
of God as given in the Scriptures completely meeting 
him at his deepest need and at his noblest height, wi!l he 
not belleve that God and his word are as truly facts as 
hisown moral nature’? He findsin God complete satis 
faction for his moral ard spiritual life. Must he not be- 
lleve? Hisconvictionsare knowledge, They lle forever 
deep- based in his profoundest experiences, and cannot be 
shaken by storms of argument or cavil or sneer. 

3. It follows from this definition and view of faith 
that it must be, according to its degree, a most potent 
force toward the transformation of human character and 
ife. It has in it the promise of all righteousness; and 
this in two ways. First, it works by the natural power 
of motives. It seta the soul in the presence of God, 
eternal, almighty, all knowing. perfect in truth, in holl- 
ness,and in love. It cets the soul in the presence of 
everlasting righteousness; in a clear conviction of {ts 
obligation, {ts possibility, and its reward. It adds to 
time the tremendous issues of the eternal world. Before 
these great facts earth shrivels into insignificance. Mo- 
tives which ordinarily sway men lose their power. The 
soul feels itself summoned to the most strenuous efforts 
for the favor and the likeness of God. It struggles for 
that spiritual] life which is the condition and prophecy 
of eternal life. It counts allelsebutloss. The eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews is a record chiefly of this power of 
faith, operating naturally through motives, to fashion 
life to noble results. The blographies which it eplto 
mizes and tLe transcendently eloquent summary of 
acblevement and endurance with which it closes are a 
lasting memorial of the power of falth in God to stir the 
soul into mightiest activities and to give righteousness 
authority over the whole being. 

But falth achieves its victory of holiness not alone by 
the natural power of motives. Forif the common sin 
of man fs not only guilt, but therewith moral paralysis ; 
if when the consclencc {s quickened there is found no 
corresponding power for obedience to the law of God, if 
with men of all ages the word of Seneca is true, ‘‘ We 
see and approve the better ; we follow the worse ;” and 
if, on the other hand, it pleases God, the all-merciful, to 
provide and offer to us spiritual life and strength, what 
other conditions than faith can we Imagine for particl. 
pation of the good which thus awaits us? Character 
cannot be thrust upon us. An Irresistible righteousness 
is impossible. If God shall ald us to holiness, it must 
be with our consent, our choice, our free acceptance of 
his proffered help. Our faith must admit the everlast. 
fog obligations of his holy law, must confess from the 
heart our own guilt and Inability, must cast the soul 
upon his ali-suffictent grace in Jesus Christ. Can any 
other attitude of the soul conform to the facts in the case, 
or unbar the character for the inspiration of the Almighty? 
Trust is everywhere the condition of ald. Not other- 


wise {is the skill of teacher, of physician, of lawyer, avall- 
able to pupll, to patient, to client. The facts in the case 
necessitate falth. And thus throughout the New Testa 
ment God in Christ is represented as overilowing on 
trustful, belleving men with a grace suitable to their 
need. Faith opens the soul to the entrance of his love 
and help. It acknowledges man’s sin and helplessness ; 
it honors the infinite goodness which in Jesus Christ 
provides pardon and spiritual life; {t unttes the soul to 
Him who {s the only light and life of men. It thus 
clears the way for his administration of righteousness 
and salvation. Immediately there b eins a new life of 
holiness, which is to be maintained and advanced, as It 
was begun, by tne operation of the Divine Spirit upon 
the human faculties. Anz this faith in the New Testa 
ment {s the conditfon of all spiritual good, not an arbl- 
trary condition, but suitable and necessary because of 
the facts in the case. And proportionate to the vigor 
and constancy of {ts exercise is the good which {ft re- 
celves. According to your faith unto you "tsa 
word for all men everywhere. The fullness of Light 
and Loveand Power which !{s tn Christ Jesus awalts 
full human appropriation through falth. Asthere is no 
limitation of his resources or his grace, so faith is sum- 
moned to clalm and recetfve al! that is needful for com- 
plete spiritual victory. He saves to the uttermost them 
that come to God by him. 

4. And, finally, faith is eminently a rational act and 
habit. It conforms to the laws of the human mind and 
to the conditions of human life. [tis in harmony with the 
clearest intelligence. It is not action against evidence, 
or without evidence, but actlon warranted by evidence. 
Faith fs never the antithesis of reason ; it is the antithe- 
sis of sense, ‘‘ We walk,” says the apostle, ‘‘ by faith, 
not by sight.” If, indeed, all truth were within rangeof 
our vision, if all the factsof belog could be welghed tn 
our scales, tested in our alembics, placed under our 
microscopes, or denoted by Arabic pnumera’s, then re 
gious faith were folly. But the Scripture always pre 
supposes another and higher range of being, and the 
cognizance of it by the understanding. It matters not 
to us here to consider how this cognizance ts attained, 
whether as a gift of the pure reason, or by the necessary 
action of the understanding In the presence of nature, or 
by revelation. It is suffictent that in the Scripture the 
cognizance of God by the understanding {fs always pre- 
supposed. But, given this fact of God's being, character, 
and government, what more reasonable than that there 
should be practical recognition «f him? Givena Divine 
Law-ziver, what more reasonable than obedience to 
him? Given, on the one hand, the sin and moral help- 
lessness of men, and on the other a proviston of immeas- 
urable grace in Christ, what more reasonable than the 
attitude of anbmission and trust? Given man’s sub- 
jection to death and his {gnorance of the future, what 
more reasonable than recourse to him who ts the resur- 
rection and the life ” 

Not that thus all mysteries {n religion are removed or 
resolved ; for mysteries, of necessity, attend finiteness. 
To be finite fs to be com passed with unanswered questions 
and with endless perplexities. Who can comprehend 
God, the mode of his being, the reasons of his a:!minie- 
tration ? Theodicles, vindications of God's ways, may 
be mult!plied ; they will stfll leave a thousand problems 
unsolved. Our sight attains not to the Infinite. We 
are but children crying in the dark. Can the fly upon 
the floor of some quiet cathedral, whose little eye goes, 
it may be, a few feet up one of the massive columns that 
rise t» support the roof, assume to criticlse the genius or 
skill of the architect who reared the mighty fabric? And 
can man fully comprehend Him who {s from everlasting, 
who made and masters all worlds, whose schemes com. 
pass the boundless future? Can he even tell how God 
deals with human souls, ministering to thefr need, 
and touching them to finer issues ? But before he rejects, 
for its mystery, this doctrine of the new birth by the 
Divine Spirit, let him first solve the lower problem how 
man deals with his fellow to mold thought, feeling, 
and will, how the invisible human spirit reaches its {n- 
visible fellow to affect character and conduct. 

We confess, then, that faith does not comprebend God, 
But the fatlure to comprehead him {fs uot necessarily 
the fallure to apprehend htm. We may know, revere, 
trust, one whom yet we canno' fully understand. Ihave 
seen, in the arms of a statesman of large policies and far- 
reaching aims, a little echtli, his tenderly beloved 
daughter, who, understan!iag nothing of the purpose 
and motives that direeted bis cdatly labor among the 
leaders of the natlon, nevertheless knew and loved and 
trusted her father with assurance sod joy. S» may we 
know God ; and tf we know him even from s/sr, rea 
son enjoins faith in him, and in faith finds its comple 
ment. 


I have played the gross foo! to belleve the bosom of a 
friend would hold a secret mine own could not contaln 
—| Massinger. 

Neglected calumny soon expires ; show that you are 


hurt, and you give it the appearance of truth.- 
[ Tacitus. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY AT BANGOR. 


NOTHER year’s labor closed at this Seminary on 
Wednesday, June 2. It must have been a source 
of great pleasure to the many friends of the institution 
and the alumni, who gather from al! parts of Maine and 
adjacent States to witness the examinations and gradu- 
ating exercises, to see what good work is being done by 
professors and students alike. Never has so much ground 
been covered or £0 well as during the past year, and the 
Faculty have just cause for being very much gratified 
at the results. 

The exercises began on Tuesday morning by the ex- 
aminations of the senior and middle classes by Professor 
Davis, in Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis, followed 
by the junior class in Greek and New Testament exege- 
sis— Professor Ropes ; and then came tbe senior class in 
church history—Professor Paine. After dinner the 
juniors had Hebrew and the seniors Homiletics—Profes- 
sor Sewall. 

In the evening a large and thoroughly representative 
Bangor audience assembled in Hammond Stieet Church 
to hear the address before the Rhetorical Society by the 
Rey. Lyman Abbott, D.D., of New York ; and suffice it 
to say it was, as might be expected from Dr. Abbott, a 
finished and scholarly one, bristling with good things, 
and delighting all who heard it. His subject was ‘“‘ The 
Demands of the Nineteenth Century upon the American 
Pulpit.” 

Wednesday morning proceedings commenced at 9:30, 
the middle class being examined in theology (Professor 
Stearns) and theninchurch history. This completed the 
work of the examiners, the professors expressing them- 
selves as more than satisfied ; and they certainly are to be 
congratulated, as the good showing made by the young 
men speaks volumes for the instruction given them. 

At the close of the exercises the trustees and the 
alumni lunched together in the library, Dr. Fieke, of 
Bath, presiding. The speakers were the Rev. Dr. Tap- 
pan, President of the Board of Trustees ; the Rev. Mr. 
Fay, Gloucester, Mass.; Professor Chapman, Bowdoin 


College ; the Rev. H. Griffin, Bangor; the Rev. Mr. 


Prentess, D.D., Union Seminary, New York ; the Rev. 
Mr. Gerrish, Providence, Rh. L. ; Dr. Talcott, Dr. Field, 
and N. H. Harriman, Bangor ; and the Rev. R. G. Har- 
butt, late of Ripon, England. The Rev. G. H. keed 
spoke for the graduating class, making one cf the best 
speeches of the day. 

Great stress was laid by some of the speakers upon the 
financial needs of the institution and its great claims 
upon the churches, especially in view of the high stand- 
ing of numbers of the men who had gone from it, 
prominent among whom were Professor H. B. Smith 
and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. ae speaker, and he not of 
the alumni, went so far as to say that Bangor was fore- 
most among the seminaries of the denomination in the 
theology taught. 

In the evening another large audience almost filled 
Hammond Street Church to listen to the graduating 
addresses. The class, originally ten in number, had 
dwindled to seven, and of these but five appeared to 
receive their diplomas, but they were good men and 
true, and wherever they may go will do their alma mater 
credit. 

So ended an extremely pleasant and successful gath- 
ering, the visitors as they left expressing many good 
wishes and prayers for blessing and prosperity to rest 
upon the dear old Seminary. C. i. 


CLOSING DAYS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


HE sessions of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
North, at Minnespolis, since the close of our 
report last week, were chiefly occupied with routine 
business. But there were some of the proceedings worthy 
of special note. On the subject of fellowship and co- 
operation a minute proposed by Dr. Montfort was 
adopted, declaring ‘‘ the sympathy of the body with this 
growing and most encouraging tendency toward closer 
fellowship as Christians and Presbyterians, belleving it 
to be a token of good to all the branches of our Church 
in this country, and having in it, if wisely guided, the 
promise of freer and more hearty intercommunion 
between churches now separate, and of cordial co- 
operation in the work of Christian missions at home and 
abroad. Further, in order to give practical effect to its 
own earnest wish, thus freely declared, this General 
Assembly would respectfully represent to the churches 
in this country now united in the Alllance of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system, 
that it is prepared to confer with them in any proper 
way in reference to co-operation in the work of extend- 
ing the faith and order which we hold; and especially 
in regard to the unity of effort and organization in the 
mission fields abroad.” 

In regard to the overture from the Canton missionaries, 
touching the {]] treatment of the Chinese In America, an 
enimated discussion took plece. Dr. Wherry, longa 
qoissionary in Peking, called attention to the real fault 


the Chinese Government finds with America—not the 
restriction of immigration, since it prefers to restrict 
competition of Americans in China with natives, nor 
because of our not controlling mobs, since mob rule is 
common experlence with them, but for our not punishing 
law-breakers. Missionaries fear not so much for thelr 
personal safcty as for serlous annoyance in their work 
by spite and revenge. The Assembly adopted resolutions 
commen the stand of Christians on the Pacific slope; 
urging them everywhere to create public sentiment fn 
favor of protecting and evangelizing heathen on our 
shores, and directing that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent In the Chinese language to the Chinese Minister 
at Washington. 

On Saturday, May 29, the subject of temperance was 
brought up, the question being the expediency of 
continulng the permanent committee on temperance. A 
majority report recommended that this committee be 
discontinued, the wisdom of a special committee to deal 
with one only of many important moral questions being 
doubted. The matter was settled by the resignation of 
Dr. W. Y. Brown, the secretary of the committee, and 
the withdrawal of the minority report. It should be 
noted that all of the signers of the majority report were 
esrnest temperance men. 

On f£aturday the Rev. R. B. Howard addressed the 
Assembly as the representative of the American Peace 
Society, a minute urging arbitration as a substitute for 


idation of the missionary publications was brought up 
for reconsideration, and the details of the change deter- 
mined on were referred toa special committee, of which 
Dr. M. R. Vincent and Dr. Howard Crosby are mem. 
bers. In the official fraternal letter recelved from the 
Southern Assembly the following paragraph occurred : 
‘Brethren in Jesus: as we call you such, we believe 
you aresuch. We esteem you assuch. Your bosoms 
are not full of bitter resentment. We trust grace has 
enabled us to mingle all bitter feelings with the ashes of 
the past.” 

Omaha, Nebraska, was selected as the place of 
meeting for the next General Assembly. The other 
citles considered were Saratoga Springs, Jacksonville 
(Fla.) and Nisgara Falls. Tho last subject of general 
importance considered was that of Sundsy newspapers 
and Sabbath desecration. A resolution was introduced 
by Elder Prime, declaring a most emphatic condemna- 
tion of Sunday newspapers, urging abstinence from their 
use, and warning all Christian bus!ncss men against 
advertising {In them. The Rev. Dr. Hickok eald that 
he did not think {t wasasin to read a Sunday news- 
paper, though he was opposed to the practice, and that 
such a characterization of it would convict balf their 
church members of sin. The resolution was modified 
in its expression In this regard. 

Tho usual complimentary resolutions were passed by 
the Assembly before the adjournment. It was univer- 
sally agreed that the sessions have been interesting and 
important, though there was little In the direction of 
radical action or novelty introduced. 


THE BAPTIST ANNIVERSARIES. 


ERHAPS the most important subject before the 
Baptist Anniversary meetings at Asbury Park was 
the dizcussion concerning the heavy loss through Mr. 
John H. Deane’s failure, of which we spoke last week. 
As stated by the “‘ Examiner,” Mr. Deane’s first specific 
offer was to pay fifty cents on the dollar on the estimated 
debt of $108,000. This was withdrawn, but afterward 
renewed, and finally the request presented for an arbil- 
tration by three or five business brethren. This third 
offer was declined by the S ciety, and the whole subject 
referred back to the Board, Judge Wayland, of New 
Haven, being substituted for Mr. Richardson on the 
Board. It will be remembered that Judge Wayland’s 
address on this subject was very outspoken in its con- 
demnation of Mr. Deane’s conduct. 

An interesting paper on work among the colored 
people was read by Professor W. B. Johnson, his topic 
being ‘‘A Look Ahead.” He said : ‘‘ Where the retro- 
spect showed moral degradation, mental gloom, and 
souls belittled in capacity, warped in sentiment, and 
lowered fn instinct, the prospect shows improvement 
religiously, morally, and educationally. The pews 
demand educated preachers. The colored people have 
raised $10,000 for African missions, and sent out six 
missionaries already, and look on that work as pre 
eminently theirs, since it will develop that epirit of self- 
help which is indispensable. The tendency is strong 
toward assuming the conduct and support of churches 
and institutions, and not only this, but to build new 
ones. The moral improvement is necessarily slow ; the 
educational progress js amazing.” 

The missionary work of the Publication Society was 
thus summed up: Missionaries and secretaries, 79 ; days 
of service, 22,393; miles traveled, 324 870 ; books sold, 
26,237 ; books given away, 1,219; pages of tracts dis. 
tributed, 1,227,115; sermons and addresses delivered, 


| 13,946; prayer-meetings held, 4,122; familles visited, 


war being before the session. The question of the consol | 


27,832 ; persons baptized, 1,293; churches constituted, 
87 ; Sunday-schools organ!zed, 450 ; Institutes held and 
addressed, 510; Sunday-schools alded by donations, 
757; grants for libraries, 143 

On Sunday, May 30, the Rev. E. H. Johnson, D.D, 
preached a sermon before the Missionary Unalon, and 
the afternoon was devoted tu the Home Missionary 
Society, Sccretary Morehouse reading a review of the 
past seven years’ work. 

In Monday’s sessions a delegation of ten perso: . vas 
appointed to visit the Southern Baptist Convention next 
year. The report on Sunday-school work showed that 
the Society has employed 29 missionaries, whose days 
of service were 9,478, who have held 1,459 prayer-meet- 
ings, visited 8,783 families, baptized 45:3 persons, organ- 
ized 15 churches and 245 Sunday-schools, and held 405 
Sunday-school institutes. The receipts were $9 968. 
Addresses on the Sunday-school work of the Soclety 
were delivered by the Rev. Dr. E. G. Taylor, of New 
York, and the Rev. Dr. D. J. Yerkes, of Plainfield, 
N. J. The annua! election of officers resulted in the 
choice of Samuel A. Crozier, of Pennsylvania, as Pres. 
ident. 

The address of Dr. P. S. Henson, and that of the 
Rev. J. T. Beckley, on Monday evening, both dwelt on 
our social and political problems, special attention 
being given to the elements of crowding {ato great 
cities and saloon influences. 


THE WHITE RIBBON ARMY. 


ERE {s an opportunity for our Sunday school 
forces to enlist in the grand campaign against 
rum! This movement has a simple but very significant 
history. It had itsorigin and was organized in Bethany 
Hall Sunday-School, Philadelphia, December 7, ’St, 
with Jobn Wanamaker, the merchant prince and in- 
defatigable worker in every good cause, as one of Its 
founders and leaders. On that Sabbath, December 7, 
the Sunday-schools all over the Christlan world were 
united in the study of the lesson on drunkenness. 

From this study the idea was conceived by the leadera 
of Bethany Sunday-School of organizing their forces 
against the use and sale of drink. The influence of the 
movement has extended all over the country, and schools 
are organizing in every direction with marked success. 

It is in sympathy with all other movements whose 
aim is to prevent and reform drunkards, to restrict and 
finally destroy the traffic in intoxicating drink, and isa 
powerful means for good in educating and ins‘ructing 
the minds of the children and youth of our Sunday- 
schools as to the evils of intemperance. It differs from 
the other movements only in that {t had its origin in the 
house of God on the Lord's day, and {on connectlon with 
the study of his Word. 

It is, in short, a Sunday-school uprising on behalf of 
total abstinence, and calls for recruits from every Sun- 
day-school in the land. 

Circulars giving full history, constitution, by laws, 
pledge, etc., may be obtained from John Wanamaker, 
Second Officer W. R. A., Philadelphia, Pa. E. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—A banquet was given to Mr. and Mrs. Alex Gustafson, 
of London, Eng., by the Massachusetts Total Abstinence 
Society, in behalf of the friends of temperance in Boston, 
June 1, 

—The Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Union in 
Boston have arranged for four lectures on ‘‘ Ideals,”’ to be 
given Sunday evenings in June, by the Rev. George Landor 
Perrin, of the Shawmut Avenue Universalist Church. 

—A new mission chapel was dedicated in Bunker Hill 
district, Boston, June 3. The enterprise was started by 
J. H. Creall. 

—The Saturday Afternoon Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Bible Class of Boston closed its sessions for tho summer 
May 29, with a lecture by the Rev. R. R. Meredith on “‘ The 
Great Teacher the Model Teacher.’’ The membership of 
the class is about 2,500. 

—The American College and Education Society has re- 
ceived from various sources through the year, $76,641.73. 
Of this sum $51,529.19 has been given to colleges for the sup- 
port of young men. Four new members have been elected to 
the Soclety—Mr. William F. Whitmore, Dr. Theodore 
Holmes, the Rey. Henry A. Ilazen, and the Rev. William E. 
Griffis, D.D. 

—The annual Unitarian festival given by the laymen of 
Boston and vicinity to clergymen and their wives of that de- 
nomination was held, May 27, at the Skating Rink on Clar- 
endon Street, Boston. The Hon. George 8. Hale presided. 
Among the speakers were Governor Robinson, Collector 
Saltonstall, and the Hon. George M. Stearns. 

—Pledges have been secured for over $45,000 by the Wal- 
nut Avenue Congregational Church and Society, at Boston 
Highlands, for a new house of worship. 

—The ordination of the Rev. John C. Collins at New 
Haven, Conn., on June 2, had features of special 
interest. Mr. Collins’s personal history {s an interesting 
one. A newsboy in New York, then a drummer boy in the 
late war, he was at the aye of seventeen a wild lad of a 
common New York type. From this position, by indefati- 
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gable exertion, be cbhtalned an education, entered Yale 
College, passed its course creditably, and studied at the 
Iivinity School. Graduating there some ten years ago, he 
has ever since been engaged in city mission work, especially 
among the boys. His ‘reason for not being ordained was 
that he found his inftlaence among the people for whom he 
worked stronger without any appearance of ecclesiasticism. 
Mr. Collins has taken a very prominent part in organizing 
the Convention of Workers in Cities, which takes place in 
Chicago next week. In tho ordination ceremonies parts 
were taken by President Porter, the Rev. T. T. Munger, 

D.D., President Franklin Carter, the Key. George T. Ladd, 
D D., Samuel Harris, D.D., Mr. and Mrs. George C. Steb- 
bins, and others. Mr. Collins will continue bis work as an 
evangelist. 

—The annua! convention of the Episcopal diocese of Con- 
necticut began its sessions in New Haven on Tuesday. 

—Trinity Episcopal Church at Waterbury, Conn., bas just 
been consecrated, Bishop Williams officiating. Its cost 
was #7 1,000. 

—The new Preebyterian church in Worcester, Mass , was 
formally inaugurated May 27. A new Baptist chapel has 
been opened in the same city. 

—At the annual ordination services of Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middictown, Conn., June 2, the Kev. Dr. Satterlee, of 
New York, preached the sermon. There were thirteen 
members of the graduating class, nine of whom were 
ordained. 

—At Stamford, Conn., a fine stone church building was 
dedicated by the Roman Catholics on May 29. The edifice 
was begun in 1870. Dr. Metilynn, of New York, preached 
the sermon, 

—It is the intention of Mr. Junius 8. Morgan to give to 
the Hartford (Conn.) Orpban Asylum a fund of $25,000 In 
four per cent. bonds, as a memorial to his mother. 

—The York County Free laptist Conference held a two 
days’ session tn Saco, Me., beginning June 2. 

—Miller’s Kiver Baptist Association held its annual San- 
day-school con vention at Athol, Mass., June 2, 

. +The anniversary exercises of Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass., begin .June 13, with the baccalaureate sermon by the 
Rev. ©. T. Lanphear, D D., of Beverly, Mass. (Ciraduation 
exercises occur in Academy Hall, the 15tb, followed by the 
anniversary address at the South Church by the Kev. 
Arthar Little, D.D., of Chicago. 

—Consecration services of the Rotch Memorial Episcopal 
Church at Mattapan, Mass., occurred June 1. 

—The Baptist church in Melroge, Mass., has extinguished 
its debt of 210,000, 

—The Calvary Baptist Church of New Haven, Conn, is 
to erect a mission chapel in the southern part of the city. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—A bronze memorial to the Kev. Henry W. Bellows, 
D.D., formerly pastor of All Souls’ Church, New York, was 
unveiled on June 2. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, the Rev. Robert Collyer, and the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale. The bronze,is the work of Mr. 
Augustus St. Gaudens. 

—Wednesday, June 2, Ascension Day, was the fortieth 
anniversary of the consecration of Trinity Church, New 
York City. 

—A new chapel is to be erected for the General Theologt- 
cal Seminary (Episcopal), New York City. The corner- 
stone will be laid on June 16. The expense, which will 
probably reach $100,000, will be borne by Mrs. 8. ¥. Hoff- 
man, mother of Dean Hoffman, of the Seminary. 

—Henry Ward Beecher is about to revisit England, which 
he last saw twenty-three years ago. His vacation begins 
June 10 and lasts to October 1. A lecture programme has 
been arranged for him. 

—The New Church (Swedenborgian) General Conference 
conciuded ite sessions in New York last week. 

—For fifty years the work of the Protestant Half-Orphan 
Asylumin this city bas been carried on withont direct appeal 
to the public. It is now desired to carry out the excellent pur- 
poses of providing a room for instruction of the children in 
the industrial arts and trades, of increasing the hoaepital ac- 
commodations, and of obtaining room for receiving the 
many children who now cannot be given room on account 
of the insufficiency in size of the buildings. For these pur- 
poses a valuable lot of land has been presented to the soctety 
by one of the managers, Mrs. Robert 1.. Stuart, and it is 
hoped that the public, recognizing the effectiveness of this 
benevolent association, will contribute liberally toward the 
erection of a new and substantial bullding. 

—The library of the Prison Association of New York is 
being thoroughly overhauled, and will, when completed, 
number some 500 titles, embracing the entire history of 
peaalogical movements. It is the only library of the kind 
in the country, and when completed will be the largest of 
its kind in the world. It is consulted by journalists and 
legisiators from all parts of the land, and is beyond estl- 
mate in value to social science. 

—The following are professors in the new Reformed 
Episcopal Theological Seminary: W. W. Lovejoy, of He 
brew and Biblical Exegesis ; Dr. Howard Smith, of System- 
atic Theology and Christian Evidences; the Kev. Mason 
Gallagher, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical Ilistory. The chair 
of Pastoral Theology is not yet filled. 

—The Synod of the Reformed Church of America began 
its seesions in New Brunswick, N. J.,on Jane 3. The ses- 
sions were mostly occupled with routine business, the matter 
that excited the greatest interest belng the defalcation of 
Treasurer John It. Smith, of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions. The shortage is about $25,000. Mr. Smith was in 
the habit of borrowing money on notes signed by himself as 
Treasurer. What he did with it is not known. It was well 
suggested in this discussion that such defalcations could be 
prevented by requiring another officer of the society to 
countersign all such fipancial documents. It was agreed to 
send representatives to the other Assembiles of the l’regby- 


terian Alilance. The question of the public use of the Ke- 
vised Version was discussed with animation, and a resolution 
forbidding the use of any other than the King James Version 
was laid on the table. 

—Some 2 delegates, representing about thirty States, 
have attended the sessions of the International Conference 
of Young Men’s Christian Association Secretaries at Harris- 
burg, Pa. Considerable remark and discussion has been 
occasioned by the passage of a resolution declaring it con- 
trary to the general principles of guidance of the Associa- 
tion to adopt the methods of the White Cross Army and 
similar societies, and saying “‘ that it is unadvisable for the 
Association to engage in any organized efforts for moral! 
reform.’’ 

—The new chapel of the Philadelphia Divinity School 
(Episcopal) was dedicated by Bishop Stevens on Jane 2 
It was erected by the liberality of Miss Catharine Lorillard 
Wolfe, of New York, whose various acta of munificence in 
this direction are many. 

—The Christ Reformed Episcopal Church of Philadelphia 
are to build a church and chapel at the corner of Forty- 
third and Chestnut Streets. A seminary building for the 
Reformed Church will also be erected on the same ground. 

—The seventh annual reunion of the United States Chris- 
tian and Sanitary Commission wil! be held on the Allegheny 
Valley Camp Grounds, near Pittsburg, July “9. The main 
object of the convention is the formation of a grand central 
organization of all benevolert associations of the United 
States. Delegates are expected from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

—At the ninth session of the Sammer School of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, which will 
take place at Key Fast, N. J., August 17-26, Dr. Francis L. 
Patton will read a paper on “‘ Agnosticism ;"’ the Kev. James 
Whiton, Ph.D , one on “‘ The Ethical Proof of Immertality ;"’ 
Dr. J. E. Rankin on “ The Function of Christian Doctrine ;’’ 
and there will be, besides, other addresses and discussions 
on labor and capital, and other questions of interest. 

—The trustees of the Spring Street Methodist Church at 
Sing Sing have adopted the plans and specifications of the 
architect for their new church edifice, and the work upon it 
will commence at once and be pushed forward to comple- 
tion. 

—The Presbytery of the Indian Territory reports for the 
past year an increase of 24 per cent. in churches, 5 per 
cent. in church membership, 62 per cent. in Sunday-school 
membership, and 25 per cent. in the total amount of 
contributions. 

—The preliminary announcements of the Chantauqua 
summer sessions give, among other dates of interesting 
exercises, the following: July 1-10, Church Congress—lect- 
ures by Dr. John Hall, Bishop Hurst, Dr. E. G. Taylor, Dr. 
J. B. Wentworth, and others; June 29, 50, and July 1, 
annual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association ; 
July 10-31, Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat; Jaly 10 to Au- 
gust 21, Chautauqua School of Languages; July 31 to Au- 
gust }, Chautanqua Mission Conference. 

THE WEST. 


— There is every prospect that the Conference of Chris. 
tlan Workers, whose sessions are to begin in Chicago June 
16, will meet with a high degree of success and be of creat 
practical value to those engaged in it. A complete pro- 
gramme of the exerciros bas not yet, we beileve, been pre- 
pared ; but the general character of the work may be seen 
from the following titles of papers to be read: The Rev. 
A. F. 8chanfiler will furnish a paper on “ Details of Work 
in Care of Church Members ;’’ the Rev. H. A. Schauffler, 
one on “ Existing and Ideal Methods of Work Among the 
Foreign Population ;’’ the Rev. D. A. Reed, of the School 
“or Christian Workers of Springfieli, Mass., will speak on 
“The Training of Christian Workers ;”’ the Rev. John C. 
Collins on the ** Value of Religious Statisties and How to 
Obtain Them.’’ Other subjects to be discussed are *‘ The 
Different Conditions of Christian Work in Different Cities,”’ 
** Auxiliaries to Christian Work,’’ ‘‘ Secular Work Among 
Neglected Children,” etc. Rapid and practical questions 
and replies on all subjects discussed, the exhibitsof printed 
helps and other incentives to animation, will be employed, 
the object beld in view throughout being to make of the 
convention @ practical training school. Pcrsons desiring 
to learn further particulars should address the Rev. John 
C. Col'ins, 205 Lasalle Street, Chicago. 

—At the May meeting of the Congregational Club of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis, a half-dozen gentlemen were 
present as invited guests, al) of them commissioners to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, whose sessions had just 
closed. One of these, the Kev. Dr. Horton, of Oakland, Cal., 
made a pleasant speech on “ California in Fact and Fancy.”’ 
Dr. Lloward Crosby, of New York, followed with a free and 
full expression of bis views on the temperance question. 
He also gave a very interesting account of the fight against 
saloons so vigorously prosecuted by the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime in New York City. As to legal enact- 
ments, Dr. Crosby regarded local option as best for the 
country, and high license for the city, or no liquor to be sold 
anywhere on the premises. He believed himself to be 
heartily hated by the rumsellers of New York, who he thought 
would be glad to get bim out of the way by any means, fair 
or foul. The last address of the evening was made by Dr. 
Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., who had spent the Sabbath 
in Minneapolis, supplying the pulpit of Plymouth Church. 
Dr. Anderson read portions of a paper on “ Christian 
Culture,’’ insisting that a complete culture must be philan- 
thropic and religious—must be Christian. He urged the 
importance of true culture in the Christian ministry. 

—It is said that over ¥,000 out of the 400,000 people who 
have attended the meetings of the evangelists Jones and 
Small in Baltimore protessed conversion. The meetings 
came to an end May 30. 

—At the meeting of the Cincinnati Congregational Union, 
May Jl, & paper was read by Mr, O'Connell, of the Typo. 


graphical nlon, on “ The Proteciion of Labeor,”’ and the 
general subject of labor and capital was discussed by the 
association. 

—A new Presbyterian church has just been established at 
Springdale, Ohio. 

—The Right Rev. Danie! Sylvester Tattle, Bishop of Idaho 
and | tah, wag elected bishop of the diocese of Missouri by 
the E-piscopal Convention just held at St. Louis. 

—The General Assemb!y of the United Presbyterians has 
just been held at Hamilton, (hie. The most important 
resolution was one determining on a session from the 
Presbyterian Alliance. Another question on which there 
was great difference of opinion was the use of instrumental 
music. Prohibition, but not necessarily third party prohibi- 
tlon, was indorsed. ‘The propriety of members being con- 
nected with such associations as the Kuizhts of Labor was 
also discussed. It was also :;nestioned whether an alliance 
with the Southern branch of the church would be advis- 
able. 

—Sixty-elght young men graduated at the commencemen 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Louisville 
Ky., on May 31. The Rev. Georze Boardman Taylo 
preached the sermon before the alumni. 

—The Iliinols Congregational Association concluded its 
meetings at Moline, May 27. The last sessions were devoted 
to a discussion of the relations of labor to capital, in which 
the Rev. W. B. McKellar, the Rev. J. FE. Roy, James F. 
Claflin, Esq., and others took part. 

—At a conference of Unitarians and Independents jast 
held at Madison, Wis., Rabbi Moses, of Milwaukee, spoke 
on the subject of the present mission of l-+rael. He said it 
was @ Mistake to suppose that the religion of Israel had 
ceased to have a vital place in the working forces of the 
world, that its value to the world had only been to prepare 
principles which Christianity bad developed. He thought 
that to day its profound siguificance was that it remained a 
living illustration of the fact that all true worship, all true 
religion, must proceed from a deep thirst for righteou 
ness. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Henry A. Stimson, D.D., of Worcester, Mass, has finally 
accepted the call from the Pilgrim Church of st. Louls, Mo, of 
which the late Dr. C. L. Goodell was pastor. 

—G. W. Christie, of Presque Isle, Me., has declined a cal! from 
the church of Cape Elizabeth. 

—H. G. Pillsbury, of Bristol, N. H., has received @ call to the 
pastorate of the church at Oskaloosa, lowa. 

— Pleasant Hunter has resigned the pastorate of the church 
Palmer, Maas., to take effect October 1, or earlier if the church 
will consent. He accepts a call to the church at Newtonville, 
Mass. 

—T. C, Jerome, pastor of the church at Wolfeborough N. Hi. 
was drowned, with his two sons and daughter, while sailing ow 
Lake Winnepisaukee, on May 28. 

—The Rev. Charles Scott, of Keading, Mass., has been engaged 
to preach one year in Odd FelloWs’ Hall, Epsom, N. H. 

—A.J. Dyer, late of the Hartford Seminary, was installed as 
pastor of the First Charch in Upton, Maas, on June 4. 

—J. P. Coyle was installed as pastor of the church at North 
Adams, Mass , on June 8. 

—M. 8. Hemmenway,a graduate of Andover Seminary, has 
become pastor of the church at Saugus, Mass. 

—H. M. Valll, of Staffordville, Conn., bas declined a call to 
Marlboro’. 

~—J. Nelson, of Westhampton, L. 1., has received a eall from 
Baiting Hollow. 

—A. W. Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y_, accepts a call to Ellington. 

—D. E. Skinner, of Emmettsburg, lowa, has been Installed as 
pastor of the church af Arlington. 

—James E. Odiin, of Andover, Mass, will be installed pastor 
of the First Church at Goffstown, N. H., July 1. 

—George M. Franklin, of Rio, Wis., accepts a call to Farwell, 
Mich. 

—J. M. Bowers, of Grinnell, Iowa, bas accepted a call to Kid. 
der, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Elliott C. Armstrong, of Union Theological Seminary, Wag 
ordained in Green Lawn, L L., June 1, and installed over the 
Green Lawn and Commack Presbyterian churches. 

—W.D. Snodgrass, thirty-nine years pastor of the Goshen 
(N. Y.) chureb, died on June 4, aged ninety years, 

—Julius A. Herold, of Youngstown, Obio, has recetved cal'sto 
both the Alexander and the Green Hill churches of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and accepts the latter. 

—E. H. Dickinson, of Knoxboro’, N. Y., has resigned to accept 
a call from McGrawville, 

—James M. Wilson was ordained and Instailed as pastor of 
the Castellar Street Church of Umaha, Neb.onJune & Dr. 
Marquis, Moderator of the General Assembly, preached the 
sermon. 

—Charles N. Mattoon, D.D , died at Monroe, Mich , May 27. 

—N. M. Skinner, of New York City, has accepted « call to th 
church at Ramapo, Rockland County. 

H. R. McClelland has been installed pastor of the church 
Sparta, Ill. 

—W. L. Wallace, of Sewickley, Pa., has resigned. 

—Thomas J. Stevenson has accepted a call to McPherson, 
Kan. 

BAPTIST. 
Pharcellus Church, D.D., died at Tarrytown, N. Y., on June’ 
5. He was elghty five years old, and was one of the most prom- 
Inent men in bis denomination. Dr. Charch was at one time one 
of the editors of the “* Examiner.” 

—W. A. Myers, of the Free-Will Baptist Church at Fairfield, 
Mich., has accepted a call from North Reading. 

—W.H. Lane declines a call from the church at Dover. Me. 

—C. E. Harden accepts a call from the church in Hebron, Me. 

—B. T. Fuller has been ordained and installed in Providence, 
R. 1. 

—W. Il. Beach bas been installed as pastor of the church fn 
Medford, N. J. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 
—A. F. Walsh, of Westfield, Mass. (Universalist), bas resigned 
—W.H. Farnsworth, of South Berwick, Me., has accepted 
call to the Universalist church at Westfleld, Mass. 
—A. BE. White, of Lawrence, Mass., bas received a cai! to 


First Universalist Church at Cambridge, Mass, + o<; 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—To very many readers the most Interest- 
ing article in this issue wil] be that on ‘ Faith-Healing 
and Kindred Phenomena,” by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
D.D. Dr. Buckley tells us that for thirty years or 
more he has paid special attenifon to the subjects of so- 
called miracles, faith cures, cures by magnetism, trance 
mediums, and the like ; and he gives us in this article 
a great number of instances of cures obtained by such 
methods which appear to be wel! :uthenticated, and all 
of which he of course ascribes to the exercise of the 
imagination or will power. Many of these instances are 
extremely curious, and their collocation brings out 
strikingly the conclusions, shared, we suppose, by most 
persons of common sense, and summarized in the 
quotation whicn follows : 

** The faith healers represent God as interfering constantly, 
not by cause and effect in the order of nature, but affecting 
the result directly. Their want of superiority to those who 
are not Christians, bnt use either false pretenses or natural 
laws, and their inferiority to Christ and the apostles, cen- 
dema their pretensions. Nor does it avail them to say, 
‘Christ wonld not come down from the cross when taunted 
by unbelievers.’ They might perhaps with propriety refuse 
a test for the test's sake, though Elijah forced one. Butina 
close observation of their works the radical difference 
between them and those who they say have no divine help 
should be manifest. Some of them affirm that the Mormons, 
Newton, and others do their mighty works by the aid of 
devils. If so, since casting out devils was a miracle-working 
power of a very | w grade, it is wonderful that none of these 
persons have been able to cast out the devils from any of 
the great number who are working in this way, and thus 
demonstrate their superiority as the apostles vindicated 
their claims against Simon the sorcerer and others. 

** Faith-cure, technically so called, as now held by many 
Protestants, is a pitiable superstition, dangerous in its 
final effects. 

‘Tt may be asked, what harm can result from allowing 
persons to believe in ‘faith-healing’? Very great indeed. 
Its tendency is to produce an effeminate type of character 
which shrinks from any pain, and to concentrate attention 
upon self and its sensations. It sets up false grounds for 
determining whether a person is or is not in the favor of 
God. It opens the door to every superstition, such as 
attaching importance to dreams, signs, opening the Bible 
at random, expecting the Lord to make it open go that they 
can gather his will from the first passage they see, 
‘impressions,’ ‘assurances,’ etc. Practically it gives great 
support to other delusions which claim a supernatural 
element. It greatly injures Christianity by subjecting it to 
a test which it cannot endure. It directs attention from the 
moral and spiritual transformation which Christianity 
professes to work, a transformation which wherever made 
manifests its divinity, so that none who behold it need any 
other proof that itis of God. It destroys the ascendency 
of reason in the soul, and thus, like similar delusions, it is 
self-perpetuating ; and its natural and, in some minds, its 
irresistible tendency is to mental derangement. 

“Little hope exists of freeing those already entangled, 
but it is highly important to prevent others from falling into 
so plausible and luxurious a snare, and to show that 
Christianity is not to be held responsible for aberrations of 
the imagination, which belong exclusively to no party, creed, 
race, clime, or age.’’ 

Of the illustrated articles, the most interesting are the 
**Literary Ramble” which the readers are privileged to 
take along the banks of the Thames with that charming 
companion, Austin Dobson, and Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer’s second paper on ‘‘ American Country 
Dwellings.” The frontispiece is a fine engraving from 
Houdon’s bust of Benjamin Franklin, which accompa- 
nies the publication of several of Franklin's letters now 
first given to the public, and highly characteristic of 
their author. 

‘“‘The Antietam Campaign ” is the subject of the war 
papers of the present number, and to it some fifty pages 
are devoted, the writers being General Longstreet, 
General J G. Walker, Colonel H. K. Douglas, and Mr. 
C. C. Coffia. 

In the fiction Mr. Howells brings his honest and 
uncouth hero before us in the guise of a lover, this being 
probably the most entertaining installment of the story 
he has yet given us. There are also two short stories— 
one a tale of the war, by Thomas Nelson Page, who 
will be remembered as the author of ‘‘ Marse Chan,” one 
of the best short stories of recent years ; the other a 
humorous sketch by R. M. Johnston, author of the 
‘* Dukesborough Tales.” Perhaps we sLould also include 
in the fiction an amusing legend of a Japanese Rip Van 
Winkle which we find in the ‘‘ Bric-A-Brac.” 

In the *‘ Topics of the Time” boycotting and bribery 
are the principal topics discussed, while In ‘‘ Open 
Letters” Dr. Hopkins repiies to Dr. Crosby’s recent 
letter about ‘‘ Christian Union ;’ Dr. Washington Glad- 
den writes of the labor question, and Professor E. R. 
Sill advocates co-education. 

From a charmingly written paper on “‘ Birds’ Eggs,” 
by Mr. John Burroughs, we quote a single passage : 

‘The bluebirds early took possession, and in June their 
first brood had flown. The wrens had been banging around, 


evidently with an eye on the place (such little comedies may 
be witnessed anywhere), and now very naturally thought it 
was their turn. A day or two after the young biuebirds had 
fiown I noticed some fine, dry grass clinging to the entrance 
to the cavity, a circumstance which I understood a few 
moments later, when the wren rushed by me into the cover of 
a small Norway spruce, hotly pursued by the male bluebird. 
It was a brown streak and a blue streak pretty close 
together. The wrens had gone to bouse-cleaning, and the 
bluebird bad returned to find his bed and berding being 
pitched out-of-doors, and had thereupon given the wrens to 
understand in the most emphatic manner that he had no 
intention of vacating the premises so early in the season. 
Day after day, for more than two weeks, the male bluebird 
had to clear his premises of these intruders. It occupied 
much of bis time and nota little of mine, as 1 sat witha 
book in a summer-house near by, laughing at his pretty fury 
and spiteful onset. On two occasions the wren rushed 
under the chair in which I sat, anda streak of blue lightning 
almost flashed in my very face. One day, just as I had 
passed the tree in which the cavity was placed, I heard the 
wren scream desperately. Turning, I saw the little vagabond 
fall into the grass with the wrathful bluebird fairly upon 
him. The latter had returned just in time tocatch him, and 
was evidently bent on punishing him well. But in the 
squabble in the grass the wren escaped, and took refage in 
the friendly evergreen. The bluebird paused for a moment 
with outstretched wings, looking for the fugitive, then flew 
away. A score of times during the month of June did I see 
the wren taxing every energy to get away from the bluebird. 
He would dart into the stone wall, under the floor of the 
summer-house, into the weeds—anywhere to hide his dimin- 
ished head. The bluebird, with his bright coat, looked like 
a policeman in uniform in pursuit of some wicked, rusty 
little street gamin. Generally the favorite house of refuge 
of the wrens was the little spruce, into which their pursuer 
made no attempt to follow them. The female would sit 
concealed amid the branches, chattering in a scolding, fret- 
ful way, while the male, with his eye upon his tormentor, 
would perch on the topmost shoot and simg. Why he sang 
at such times, whether in triumph and derision, or to keep 
his courage up and reassure his mate, I could not make ont. 
When his song was suddenly cut short, and I glanced to see 
him dart down into the spruce, my eye usually caught a 
twinkle of blue wings hovering near. The wrens finally gave 
up the fight, and their enemies reared their second brood in 
” 


peace. 


The Forum.—The current number well maintains 
that happy medium between ponderous essay-writing 
and merely entertaining articles so well observed in the 
former issues. There are a half-score papers, interest- 
ing, well written, and significant. Justice Cooley, than 
whose no name stands higher in our list of living jurists, 
brings his judiclal and authoritative support to the plan 
of official arbitration in Jabor controversies by duly con. 
stituted commissions. Bishop Huntington, in ‘‘ From 
Puritanism— Whither ?” gives what may be called the 
soul-biography of a young descendant of Puritan ances- 
tors, whose father and mother believed that to hold by 
the Assembly’s catechism or the Saybrook platform 
was not absolutely essential to salvation, and who, after 
various attempts at independent religious life, found a 
fina] refuge in the creed and authority of the Episcopa) 
Church. In his paper on ‘‘ The Limit of Speed in Ocean 
Travel” Professor R. H. Thurston adduces figures to 
prove that the ‘‘ ocean greyhound” of the future may be 
a vessel 800 feet long, welghing 38,000 tons, having 
250,000 horse-power, speeding 40 knots (47 miles) an 
hour, and crossing the Atlantic in three and a half days. 
Chancellor John H. Vincent tells ‘‘ How I was Edu- 
cated ;’ Professor Simon Newcomb points out some 
common methods of ‘‘ Mischievous Philanthropy,” 
showing the injuriousness of that course of philanthropy 
which has only sympathy with the cases of apparent 
distress that happen to meet the eye, unattended by the 
due consideration of the ultimate effects of relieving the 
distress; Park Benjamin treats with comic gravity the 
phases of the Keely motor craze ; Dr. W. A. Hammond 
traces the ‘‘ Evolution of the Boycott,” going back for 
its origin to the mazes of antiquity, finding instances of 
its authorization in the Bible, and its most terrible 
development in the early anathemas of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in ‘* The 
Psychical Wave,” touches the subject treated by Dr. 
Buckley in the ‘‘ Century” in a quite different way ; 
and the Rev. Jullus H. Ward makes a strong plea for 
the improvement and right use of Sunday journalism. 
We quote a paragraph from Dr. Ward's article, sum- 
ming up his views : 

‘* While the future of Sunday journalism thus concerns 
issues in which the entire community is interested, it would 
seem to be the duty of the guardians of society to take 
wider views of the relations of the press to the church than 
commonly prevail. The press has no desire to be estranged 
from the clergy ; neither can the clergy afford to under- 
value this new and almost unconsecrated teacher. The 
editor is more of a man than many allow, and the minister 
is often a broader man than people think heis. The lesson 
that each has to learn is that the one cannot do his work 
without the other. Each is a leader in society ; each is a 
distinct and emphatic factor in our daily life; each has 
duties and responsibilities which the other cannot dis- 
charge. The minister leads in the moral world ; the editor, 
on a broader, possibly a lower, plane, leads the secular 


| forces ; but the moral and the secular world are not two 


separate entities, but one and the same world viewed under 
distinct aspects. The minister of the future cannot deal 
with only the interests that are congenial to him; his fleld 
is as broad as the life in which he moves. The editor of 
the future cannot ignore the religious element tn life as if it 
were out of the range of secular interests. The minister 
and the editor, as the voluntary guardians of American 
society, find that they are workers In a common field, and 
that the close activities of life have made all time sacred 
and all time secular. The sharp divisions of a more re- 
stricted order are more and more removed, and a)! good 
men are advancing toward the fulfillment of larger service 
to humanity upon a common basis. The day is not distant 
when Sunday journalism will be regarded as the adjunct, 
the complement, the extension of the work of the Christian 
Church into society at large, and when the minister in his 
sermons and the editor in his leaders will seek to produce 
results different indeed, but not unrelated, and together 
converging to the greatest good of the people. Slowly men 
are broadening down from precedent to precedent with this 
end more or less consciously in view. The wisdom of the 
hour is to escape from the imperfection of our instruments 
both in the church and in the press, and to see in the mag- 
nificent march of religious and social change the oncoming 
of better things and the opportunity for their realization.’’ 


MR. BANCROFT’S CONSTITUTIONAL PLEA.’ 


In this book Mr. Bancroft has given a fair presenta- 
tion of the convictions which an{mated the best minds of 
the Democratic party at the time when he himself was 
a Cabinet Secretary. After long years of retirement he 
again stands forth as the representative of the old Dem. 
ocratic ideas of strict construction and hard money. 
With the solemnity and earnestness of a prophet, he 
warns the Nation against the disastrous heresy into 
which it seems to be falling. 

The entire book is an arraignment of the Supreme 
Court for ite famous greenback decision of March, 1884. 
After quoting the decision Mr. Bancroft says: ‘‘ The 
opinion thus confidently expressed, if it should be 
accepted as law, would be a death-blow to the Constitu- 
tion, in deflance of which it not cnly gives a sanction 
to irredeemable paper money, but clothes the Govern. 
ment with powers that have no defined limit in its rela- 
tion to the people.” Etght of the nine judges concurred 
in the decision, but Mr. Bancroft shows that the diseent- 
ing judge was surrounded by a great ‘cloud of wit- 
nesses,” ‘‘ invincible vouchers for the righteousness of his 
dissent.” In trying the case before the court of public 
opinion Mr. Bancroft summons al! of these dead wit- 
nesses. He proves conclusively that most of the framers 
of the Constitution, warned by the bitter experience of 
the Colonies, were thoroughly hostile to paper money, 
The Constitutional Convention (by a vote of nine States 
against two) rejected a proposition to give Congress the 
power to emit bills on the credit of the United States. 
In so doing, says Mr. Bancroft, the Convention “‘ shut and 
barred the doors against paper money, and crushed it.” 

A quarter of a century ago this argument would have 
been deemed very convincing. Then there was a wide- 
spread belief in the verbal {nepiration of the Constitu- 
tion. Much of this still remains, but not enough to 
support the strict construction principles upon which 
Mr. Bancroft’s argument is based. There is now a 
growing conviction that the object of a constitution is, 
not to arbitrarily govern the future, but to secure per- 
petual self-government, and that the convictions of the 
Nation to-day should be hampered as little as possible 
by the impressions of the Nation a century ago. Mr. 
Bancroft, in urging strict construction, quotes “the 
golden words of Marshall, spuken for the court of his 
day, ‘ We must never forget that it is a constitution 
which we are expounding.’” When Marshall uttered 
these words, he had just spoken as follows: ‘‘ A consti- 
tution, to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivis- 
ions of which its great powers will admit, and of al! the 
means by which they may be carried into execution, 
would partake of the prolixity of a legal code. . . . Its 
nature requires that only its great outlines should be 
marked.” Marshall was not a strict constructionist ; 
he opposed the doctrine of “‘verbal inspiration” as 
applied to constitutional interpretation. Mr. Bancroft 
is, of course, right in asserting that the National Gov- 
ernment is one of enumerated powers ; but the accepted 
rule of interpretation is that when the Constitution 
grants a power, Congress may use its discretion as to 
the means by which this power is to be carried into 
execution. The Constitution expressly grants to Con- 
gress the power to borrow money. In the exercise of 
this power Congress may use any reasonable and ap- 
propriate means which the Constitution does not ex. 
pressly prohibit. In its legal tender decision the Supreme 
Court has followed this accepted canon of {aterpreta- 
tion. 

The literary value of Mr. Bancroft’s book is greater 
than its legal value. The book is beautifully and elo- 
quently written, and the personality of the author is 
stamped om every page. With absolute sincerity he 


1A Plea for the Constitution of the United States of America 
Wounded in the House of ite Guardiann By George Bancroft, 
QNew York Harper & Brothers.) 
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says: “‘I am pleading the cause of industry, the cause 
of labor, the cause of the poor.” Forty years ago, 
when he plead for hard money, he found his support 
among the poorer classes, who were always ready to 
shout for ‘‘ Jackson's yellow boys” and “‘ Benton’s mint 
drops.” Today Mr. Bancroft pleads the same cause, and 
finds his support almost entirely among the rich. The 
magnitude of the change impresses itself upon us. We 
feel that the sage of another generation {fs speaking to 
us. It is as if we were touched by a vanished hand, or 
heard a voice that fs still. 


This story has asinguiar beauty of thought and style ; 
it is @eeply poetic in conception, and {it is genuinely 
poetic In the spirit and method of {ts development. Pro- 
fessor Hardy's earlier venture in this field had already 
prepared no inconsiderable number of readers for this 
exquisite work of imagination. ‘‘ But Yeta Woman” 
had a quality of distinction which was immediately 
recognized by all whose taste and discernment made 
them sensitive to a very uncommon quality in literary 
work. ‘‘ The Wind of Destiny” {s full of the fllustve 
charm which pervaded the earller story; a charm un. 
consclously impressed by a poetic imagination on every- 
thing which it creates. This is one of the stories whose 
fine imaginative quality suggests even more than it con. 
veys, and fills one with a desire to know more intimately 
a mind so keen in delicate insight, so possessed with 
high and beautiful ideals. 

A story so essentially poetic as ‘‘The Wind of 
Destiny ” carries with {t an Inevitable pathos ; one cannot 
uncover the deeper sources of emotion and action with 
out uncovering the fountain of sorrows. The quality 
of character in which this story is specially strong im. 
plies loss and renunc'ation, as the flower fmplfes sof! and 
air; the elevation and repose of a nature Schonberg’s 
are gained only after long agonies of soul. This deep 
vein of pathos is not a confession of pessimism, it Is 
evidence of a clear perception of the tangled influences 
which bear upon human life, and of the inadequacy of 
the best that life offers to fulfill the destiny of a single 
aspiring nature. The title of the story suggests its 
deepest motive, and yet {t fs not a romance of fatalism. 
The whole interest of fiction, as has recently been said, 
lies in the fact that men are not the helpless slaves of in- 
visible forces ; their careers are modified at every point by 
circumstances—the age, the environment—but they are 
what they are fundamentally because they fashion their 
own characters. Professor Hardy has presented with 
great power the play on the individual life of forces and 
influences which are beyond !ts contrel, but in one of 
the most impressive passages in the story the fact of 
freedom is stated with great force and beauty. The 
art of the story is occasionally marred by too much 
aphoristic reflection, but in the main it is on a high 


plane. 


THE SIMPLICITY THAT IS IN CHRIST.’ 


This volume of sermons {s characterized by the best 
qualities of the author, and {s almost wholly free from 
his faults. We say a/most wholly free, for he cannot 
avold an occasional sentence which is not only provok- 
ing, but which appears to have a provocative design. 
For instance: ‘‘ If anything is clearly taught by the 
history of religious corruption, it 1s this, that the carnal 
mind likes its doctrines touxh ;” or this: ‘‘ No humane 
person should refuse hissympathy to those whose ¢ fficlal 
duty it is to maintain that this document [the West- 
minster Confession] {s fallible in general but fafallible in 
all its particulars.” But these blemishes are few, and, 
indeed, could hardly be called blemishes, and would 
scarcely be noticed as such, were it not that the public is 
specially sensitive to “ hits” by Dr. Bacon ; and of hits he 
is unfortunately overfond. Passing these by, as we advise 
the reader to do, and as generally he can do easily, as the 
majority of them are in the foot-notes, the sermons are 
wortby of high praise for their evangelical spirit, their 
clearness of statement, and their simplicity of doctrine. 
The title is descriptive. The sermons on repentance 
and on faith are admirable illustrations of the “ sim- 
plicity that is in Christ,’’ that sort of simplicity which 
studies clearness and unconventionality in intellectual 
forms for the sake of spiritual truth, which unsimple 
intellectual forms sometimes do more to conceal than to 
disclose. If these sermons may be accepted as fair spect- 
mensof Dr. Bacon's ordinary pu! pit ministration—and we 
see no reason to question that they do—his preaching ts 
the reverse of the sensational. There is in them no strain- 
ing after effect ; no endeavor to startle either by novelty 
of doctrine or of statement ; they are original, but only, 
or at least chiefly, because they are vital expressions of 
spiritual truth, truth originally and personally percelved 
by the preacher. They seem to us to be valuable as 
“* studies” for the ministry, and as intellectually and spirit- 
ually quickening literature for the Jayman ; they are free 


1 The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. (Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. $1.25.) 
2 The Simplicity that is in Christ. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 


(New York; Funk & Wagnalls.) 


from conventionalism, not by any effort to cast it off, 
but because they are the utterances of a spirit wholly 
free from conventional bonds, and yet really in hearty 
sympathy with all that is spiritual and vital In evangell. 
cal theology. In so far as Dr. Bacon {s out of intellect- 
ual sympathy with orthodoxy, it is because its conven- 
tional expressions seem to him to belie the real and vital 
truth which he destres to express. 


Constance of Acadia. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) This is 
the first of a series of projected romances, to be called the 
** Old Colony Series,’’ and to be published anonymously, the 
scenes of which areto be laidin the early daysof the prov- 
inces and colonies of America. The general idea of the serice 
isanexcellent one, both becanse of the historical interest at- 
tached to such volumes and because of the wealth of mate- 
rial snitable for the purposes of historical romance, which 
has thus far been but scantily employed. It is to be hoped, 
however, thatthe authors of the succeeding volumes wil! 
avoid the error which is the principal cause for criticism in 
the story before ns. This is, that the author, in his or ber 
anxiety to present a faithful record of bistorical events, has 
greatly neglected the art of fiction, so that, inatead of a bis- 
torical romance, this might better, perhaps, be described asa 
romantic historical sketch. Yet the book can be read with 
interest and pleasure, and is well adapted to fulfill the au- 
thor’s principal purpose as announced to beto tnducea 
large number of readers ‘‘ to study the best authorities at- 
tainable, and to hold fast only that which is good and beau- 
tiful and true.’’ The historical material bearing on the early 
history of Nova Scotia has been carefully sifted, and the 
work of presenting a truthful sketch of the contentions 
between the various claimants armed with grants from Eng- 
lish and French monarchs and the Pope, and whose claims 
were finally settled, not by written charters, but by sagacity 
and persona! courage, has been carried out with skill and 
fidelity. The principal person of the story, Constance, is a 
noble and beautiful character. 


Sent Back by the Angels, and Other Ballads. By Frederick 
Langbridge, M.A. (New York: Cassell & Co.) The 
incidents of common life told in plain prose are seldom 
prosaic, and when put in the form of a fascinating 
ballad by a master of verse, they powerfully move even 
the stony heart. Mr. Langbridge has the poetic genius, 
with a rare knowledge of the habits, the struggles and 
temptations, the joys and sorrows, of the poor, and a famil- 
jarity with the dialect of a district once bordering on Bir- 
mingham, though now quite engulfed by the great city. 
Besides this, he has a strong sympathy with the people. 
Thus equipped, he has written for the ‘“‘Good Wordas,”’ 
** London Society,’’ ‘‘ The Graphic,’’ and other papers short 
poems and ballads that have at once been appropriated by 
singers and readers, and become deservedly popular. The 
humorous and the pathetic, ‘‘A Tale of Turkey” and 
‘* Seth Baker,”’ alike prove the author’s rare ability. The 
art is lost In the purpose, and the success of the purpose is 
the highest praise of the art. Yet many of the poems 
deserve the warmest commendation, and Mr. Langbridge 
may well feel encouraged to cultivate his gifts, for there wil! 
be a warm welcome to these children of his brain and heart. 
There will be an eager watch for other volumes from bis 
pen by those who have hitherto known little er nothing of 
these fugitive ballads. 17 


Dagonet the Jester. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) This 
is a strange and strangely interesting tale. Asa story it lacks 
consistency and continuity. In fact, it can hardly be said to 
have a plot, and must be considered, not as a romance or a 
novel, but asa curious and, in some ways, exquisitely fin- 
ished picture of a phase of olden times, with one strong 
character painted in bold relief on a dim background. That 
character is, of course, the Jester, one of the last remaining 
exemplars of the fantastic foolery of by-cone centuries of 
which Shakespeare made such wonderfully effective use. 
This figure, standing in the oncoming gloom of Puritaa- 
ism, and lightened bya noble and beautiful love, is drawn 
with tonches at times strikingly bold, and at others as strik- 
ingly delicate, and is contrasted with the overconsclentious- 
ness and sensitiveness of the woman he loves. The weird 
and painful ending is artistic, though not pleasing. The 
author’s name is not given, but it Is safe to say that if his 
efforts are more closely restrained within the conventional) 
literary limits he may prove a popular, as he bas nowshown 
himself to be arefined, writer. 


— — 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is reported that Mrs. Oliphant is writing a Life of 
Principal Tulloch. 

—A new and complete edition of the sketches and pencil- 
ings of Jobn Leech ts announced in England. 

—During the twelve years following the death of Charles 
Dickens no less than 4,239,000 volumes of his works were 
sold in England alone. 

—Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’’ and Charles Lamb’s “ Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses’’ have been added by Gion & Co. to 
their ‘‘ Classics for Children.’’ 

— Messrs. Roberts Brothers have just issued new editions 
of Mrs. Helen Jackson’s novels, ‘‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice”’ 
and ‘* Hetty’s Strange History.”’ 

—The editor of the “Century” has jast put into the 
printers’ hands a novelette by Mr. Stockton. It will fil) 
three numbers. This isin addition to the long story upon 
which Mr. Stockton is now working. 

— Much of the interesting private correspondence of Noab 
Webster, the lexicographer, will appear in the biography 
which bis granddaughter, Mrs. Gordon L. Ford, has in 
hand. The book is nearly completed. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation an entirely 


new large-paper edition of Longfellow’s writings, to consist 


of eleven volumes. It will be uniform with the large paper 
edition of ‘* The Poets of America."’ The edition is limited 
to 500 coptes. 

—Any one possessing acopy of a sonnet called “ Pebra- 
ary,’’ by the late Mrs. Jackson (H. H.), or who knows where 
and at what time it was published, will confer a favor by 
communicating with Messrs. Roberts Brothers, :} Somerset 
St., Boston. 

—Mrs. Rose Hartwick Thorpe, author of the poem “‘ Cur 
few Must Not Ring To-night,”’ is collecting a number of her 
later verses and ballads for publication in book form. The 
most important poem will be entitled ‘‘ Rememb-r the 
Alamo,”’ as yet unpublished. 

—The statement that Miss Mary N. Murfree (Charles 
Ecbert Craddock) ts to marry Dr. IH. G. Hanchett, of New 
York, a musician and literary worker, is entirely incorrect. 
The gentleman whom Miss Marfree is to marry Is, we believe, 
of the same name, but is a resident of Tennessee. 

—The next monograph of the American Economic Asso- 
clation, upon the Relation of the Modern Municipality to 
the Gias Supply, by Professor F. J. James, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsy! 
vania, will discuss the relative advantages of private and 
municipal control of gas-works, and deciding in favor of 
municipal control. 

—Phiiadelphia is shortly to have an addition to tts literary 
publications tn the form of a weekly illustrated juvenile 
magazine, to be started by Mr. John Wanamaker, the mer- 
chant of that city. The illustrations are to be colored, and 
the text will consist of short stories, sketches, and verses. 
No name has as yet been decided upon for the new aspirant 
for the favor of the juvenile public. 

—Mesers. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in preparation for 
immediate publication a translation of the principal works 
of Nikolas V. Gogol (sometimes called the Charles Dickens of 
Russian literature). The firstof the series, ‘‘ Taras Ralba,’’ 
will be ready early in Jane, to be followed by others as rap- 
idly as the translator, who has most of them already trans- 
lated, can prepare them for the press. 

—M. Taine has almost completed his ‘‘ Bonaparte.” In 
this work the critic institutes a long parallel between 
Napoleon I. and Cesar, recognizirg the greatest intellect- 
ual faculties in both, but laying stress on the complete 
absence of generosity in the French General. He regards 
him as “‘an Italian adventurer of the sixteenth century 
fallen at the end of the eighteenth into the midst of ex- 
traordinary circumstances.”’ 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co., the well-known publishers 
and booksellers, have cast in their lot with the uptown 
movement, and have gone into new and handsome quarters 
at No. 38 West Twenty-third Street. This firm will carry 
with them the heritage of pleasant memories which had 
collected about the old store. Few men have inspired more 
personal regard and confidence in the publishing business 
than the head of this well-known house. 

—Mr. J. A. Symonds wil! shortly complete his admirable 
work on the Renaissance in Italy by the publication of two 
volumes dealing with the Catholic Revival. He has also 
finished a short biography of Ben Jonson for the series of 
“English Worthies,’’ republished in this country by the 
Appletons, and is new at work on the Life of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney for the *‘ English Men of Letters’’ Series. Mr. Sy- 
monds’s versatility and industry are apparently without 
limit. 

—The striking contrasts and great range of English life 
are nowhere better preeerted than in the admirable and 
abundant illustrations of the London ‘“‘Graphic.”’ The 
aspects of life which this journal reproduces are often 
superficial ; that is the inevitable limitation of the period- 


ical treatment ; but a weekly examination of the ‘“‘Graphic”’ | 


must find a man dull indeed if it does not make clear to 
him the extent of English power and its almost innumerable 
manifestations in the life of the world. It is not only the Lon- 
don pageant and the Internationa! F’xhibition which receive 
full attention in the pages of the ‘* Graphic,” it is the aspects 
of common life in South Africa, in Burmah, on the Red 
River, and, indeed, in all parts of the world. Such a paper 
is in its way an education. 

—For years the work of cataloguing the Astor Library has 
been going on, taking the catalogue of 1857-61 as the basis 
for work. The first volume is now ready. It contains about 
34,500 distinct titles, fills 1,118 octavo pages, and covers the 
letters Ato D. It is not difficult to understand the enormous 
value of this work of reference. It has been made with the 
utmost care. The printing has been done at the press of 
H. O. Houghton & Co., Cambridge, and everything likely to 
increase its usefulness has been taken into account. The 
general charge of the work was undertaken by Mr. Alexan- 
der Nelson, who devoted his whole time to it. W. H. Wilson, 
T. R. Barnum, G. H. Perry, and J. Il. Seuter have done the 
revising. The three remaining volumes are nearly all in 
type, and will be published as quickly as careful printing 
will allow. 

—The manuscript of General John C. Fremont’s forth- 
coming book is nearly completed, the greater portion being 
already in type. Although the actual writing of the work 
has been done by Genera! Fremont, the arrangement of the 
necessary data is the work of his wife, who has zealously 
aldei her busband in his literary task—to such an extent, 
in fact, that the entire editing of the book may be said to 
nave been done by her. Portions of the manuscript are in 
the clear and flowing handwriting of Mrs. Fremont, to 
which the cramped chirograpty of ber husband offers a 
striking constrast. A series vf specially executed ilustra- 
tions have been drawn for the work, which is also to bave 
several important maps, made by the General himself, of 
historic surveys. The date of publication for the book has 
not as yet been definitely fixed by the publishers, Messrs, 
Belford, Clarke & Co. ; but it is expected that it will be 
issued during October next, unless it can te completed 
@ariier, 
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JnQuirine KRienps. 


[Any #unecriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
vither through the columna of the paper or by personal letter. The 
anawer will be given as promptly as practicabdiz.} 


Will you tell me (1) how cats, birds, etc., have the power to sée 
in the dark ? and (2) how evolution accounts for it, and if it comes 
from the habit of these animals constantly exercising their eyes 
in the dark * (3) Why do not the fish In the Kentacky cave get such 
eyes rather than losing their sight? I suppose this seems to be a 
simple question; but the fact fe, I cannot open a magazine, 
review, or book, theological or otherwise, but I find evolution 
worked in to explain everythirg. (4) How is it that man, who fs 
acknowledged to be the noblest work in creation, should have 
been so long in finding out that which the animals below bim 
ha always knew and ever practiced—I mean in regard to their 
, behavior with the opposite sex? Does it not show that man alone 
bas that about him which could never have been derived from 
those lower in the scale, seeing that they, when not interfered 
with by man, never go wrong in that directien?’ (5) Are the 
lower animals any more than living machines? (6) Why does the 
‘ cat shake the first piece of meat, and not the second and third ; 
= yet, if you wait a moment and throw her another, the same 
caution and the same shake? And why does a pet *beaver go on 


; : i making a dam in the room where no water is, if they know so 

much W.G.P. 

1. The nocturnal sight of cats and owls is explained by 
uy the fact that the anterior surface of the eye and the lensare 


much more convex and the pupil is more dilatable than in 
diurnal animals. From this it results that a larger amount 
of light is made available, and that nocturnal animals are 
+ at ease, not in absolute darkness, but in light which is in- 
sufficient for others. 

This inquirer does not distinguish between evolution, the 
doctrine that all are descended from acommon ancestor, 
and natural selection, or Darwinism. The two are often 
confounded, since Darwin first brought forward specific 
arguments for explaining the present condition of things on 
the hypothesis of evolution. 

The theory of natural selection is based on three laws: 
(a) Heredity, that animals tend to resemble their parents in 
the main. (+) Vuriation, that animals tend to vary from 
their parents in slight particulars. (c) Struggle for existence, 
that the comparatively small amount of tood and the great 
number of enemies make life the purchase of a continual 
Me struggle. The theory—which we attempt simply to state con- 
SS cisely, without argument or expression of opinion—is this : 

Certain of the variations which continually arise must be 
beneficial (¢ g., longer legs or stronger muscles to an antelope); 
} a beneficial variation means a better chance to get food and 
escape enemies, therefore a better chance to live a long and 
healthy life and to beget many and vigorous offspring. 
Some of these offspring are likely to inherit and perpetuate 


pet, the peculiarity. Such animals will by degrees supplant 

pers, their less perfectly endowed brethren. 

oie Ju short, the evolutionist argues, nature makes breeds as 
=. mén Make them, save that men may by artificial selection 


propa,”ate variations useless or even injurious tothe animal, 
while nature propagates only those which are beneficial. 
The question what causes a variation to arise has never 
yet been anewered by even a plausible theory. 

9. Fyolutionists account for this power of nocturnal sight 
by noting that it is obviously an advantage to predatory 
animals, so that when an animal was born with it in an in- 
creased degree, he wasin position to start a new breed 
which should supplant the old one, and be in turn sup- 
planted by one possessing the power still more perfectly. 
Exercise of the eyes may also have produced some effect— 
bow much is a matter of debate. 

3 In the Mammoth Cave darkness is se intense that ordi- 
‘nary eyes areof no use. Degeneration from want of use is 
‘always more rapid than new formation. Eyes of blind 
fishes were probably useless long before adaptive modifica- 
tions could take place, evenif the darkuess is not too in- 
femse to allow them ever to occur. 

4. In the question about ‘* bebavior with the opposite sex ”’ 

th ® writer may mean (a) The practice of polygamy or 

ro Wiscuity. This is common among animals. (v) The 
is yiela ‘ng to the full tosexual instinct. We know of no evidence 
tbat a, Vimals fail todo this. (c) The practice of promiscn- 
ity with «ma resulting disease. This difference is perhaps to 
be attrib Wed to the enormously greater strain on nerve 
power ents tie thereby in an animal whose nervous system 
is relatively ™tch more developed. 

5. Itignot . war What Is meant by this question, That 
animals bave ;assions, memory, jealousies, iutelligence, 
and something w'h.‘ch, if not reason, is a wonderfully close 
approximation to it, is proved by hundreds of anecdotes. 

6. If it be a fact tha’ the cat does shake meat, it might be 
explained (like the dow’s habit of turning around before 
he lies down) as a habit tr ansmitted from ancestors who had 
found it necessary. Experience shows her that it is need- 
less, so she shakes om V the first piece. Bat the old habit 

; reasserts itself and the experience is forgotten after a little 
delay. The same is true of the beaver. The preservation 
: of the race once depende’1 on the possession by each indi- 
| vidual of an instinct which \vould force him to act thus, and 
the instinct has been tranemitted, though the need is gone, 


<e give your views on the text in Matthew xxl, 
ai tee cans by those who fall upon the stone and are 
broken? Are they the same as those upon whom the stone falls? 
Are those who fall on the stone and are broken the ones who ac- 
cept Christ and are saved—the broken in spirit? or were they 
broken and bruised and lost? or are they one and same with the 


~~ 


ones upon whom the stone falls and grinds to powder / 7 
“Trench thus gives the meaning of this text : “‘ They fall on 

*¢ he stone who are offended at Christ in his low estate (Isaiah 
_-yiil., 14 ; lili., 2; Luke ti., 34 ; iv., 29; John iv., 44; of this sin 
‘bis bearers were already guilty. They on whom the stone 


falls are those who set themselves in self-conscious oppos!- 
tion against the Lord ; who, kaowing what he is, do yet to 
the end oppose themselves to him and to his kingdom. 
These shall not merely fall and be broken; for one might 
recover himself, though with some present harm, from such 
a fall as this; buton them the stone shall fall as from 
heaven, and shall grind them to powder.”’ 


1. Will you kindly enlighten a bewildered mind! I bave beard 
many conflicting opinions expressed about Christianity, and one 
that has especially puzzled me is, how can one know heisa 
Christian, and be sure of ahome in heaven? Some say that only 
by such a glorious feeling that we want to tell every one of it, 
and beseech them to also become Christians. Now, | experience 
no such feeling. Iam happy and contented in my belief, and 
am rather averse to taiking to any one and every one about it, 
to you think a real, trae Christian would feelso? 2. Which is 
the proper form of baptizing, and wherein the Scriptures does It 
uphold immersion instead of sprinkling? 3. Please tell me the 
books In the Bible that are most helpful to young converts. and 
those who are trying to follow the right path. S R. 

1. For answer to this question read Romans x, 9, 10. 
You are a Christian if you accept Christ as your Lord and 
Saviour ; if you trustin him and try todo his will. Having 
glorious feelings has nothing to do with the matter. You 
may have them and not be a Christian ; you may be without 
them and be a Christian. Your assurance of a home in 
heaven rests not upon your feeling, but upon God's Word. 
2. Baptism in the New Testament time was probably by im- 
mersion, though pot necessarily by submersion. In our 
judgment the form of the baptism is not essential to its va- 
lidity, but on this point the most honest Christian echolars 
differ. 3. The Four Gospels, the Psalms of David, and the 
shorter of Paul’s Epistles. 


Our last Sunday's lesson revived in my mind an interpretation 
of John ili., 5, on which I would be very glad to have your opin- 
ion, as I highly value your iaterpretations of Scripture. Itis on 
this clause : ** Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit."’ 
Since sai in Greek Testament is often translated even, may it not 
properly be so translated here,so as to read, “even of the 
Spirit,” and interpret “born of water” and born of the Spirit 
to mean the same thing, water being simply a symbol of the 
cleansing power of God's Spirit upon the heart? C. R. H. 

Tke phrase ‘‘ born of water and of the &pirit’’ refers, we 
doubt not, to baptism and regeneration. It is equivalent to 
saying that no man can enter the kingdom of God without a 
public acknowledzment and confession of sin, as well as a 
real and vital change of lifeandcharacter. In other worde, 
the kingdom of God is to a certain extent possible. 


Do you believe our Saviour commended the widow for casting 
ali her living into the treasury of the Lord? Wasn't it zeal with- 
out knowledge? P. N, 

Christ commended, not her wisdom, but her spirit. The 
lesson of the incident is, not that we ought to give all our 
living to either the church or the poor, but that our benevo. 
lence depends, not upon the amount which we give, but 
upon the spirit with which we give it. 


In your issue of April & you have an article on the “‘ Labor 
Problem,” in which you referto a passage in Matthew (ch. xviil. 
15-17) famous, you say, because it has been erroneously regarded 
as law of church discipline. Will you kindly give me your inter. 
pretation of the passage referred to, as I am one of those who 
bave always regarded it as such, and a rule for the settlement of 
difficulties arising between members of the same church. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

At the time these directions were given, the church was 
not organized, nor was its organization anticipated by the 
disciples, who were still Jews. The direction is not ecclest- 
astical; itis general. It instructs all individuals as to the 
principle upon which they are to act in the settlement of con- 
troversies—first, by personal conference; secondly, by quiet 
arbitration ; thirdly, by appealing to the public sentiment of 
the community—in the case of church members the public 
sentiment of the church ; finally, if all fail, then cease inter- 
course With him with whom reconciliation bas been proved 
im possible. 

An Episcopal rector with whom I have had some controversy 
makes the following statement: “In our published statistics we 
give only the actual communicants, while the strength of many 
other religious bodies is estimated according to the number of 
persons connected, baptized, etc." Does the latter part of the 
stutement apply to the Congregational church ? 8S. A. H. 

In the Congregational Year-Book, and, so far as we know, 
in the Year-Books of all Protestant denominations, only 
actual communicants are included in the list of membership. 
Persons are not counted as church members in the Congre- 
gational body unless they have been daly admitted upon 
profession of faith. 


Tam doing a mercantile business. I have in my employ a very 
efficient and well-liked young man serving me as clerk, to whom 
I pay a liberal salary. He is often absent from my store—some- 
times half a day, and again two days, and through the yesr 
perbaps three weeks or more altogether, at different times. 
What is the duty of an employer? Ought Ito deduct from this 
young man’s salary for time lost? I allow two weeks’ vacation 
in summer time, with salary still paid, though not In service. 
Ought I to pay for services lost outside of this? This young man 
is very faithful, and a valuable assistant. Cc. 

If the young man is absent for good cause—as for iI 
health, or because of obligations toa sick father, mother, 
wife, or the like—a considerate employer would allow the 
absence. But even in such a case it would be wise to have 
a talk with the young man on the subject, and have the 
matter clearly understood. If, on the other hand, his 
absence is the result of carelessness or shiftlessness, it is 
no advantage to him, but the reverse, to pass it by in silence. 
Consider what, if he were your son, you would wish a Chris- 
tian employer to do to him, and act accordingly. 

I desire to investigate the principle and practice of profit- 
sharing. How can I get the history of firms that have 
inaugurated and practiced it? J.B. W. 

The two best authorities for you to consult on the subject 


of profit-sharing are Mr. Taylor's moncgreph on tbat 
subject (Scribner & Welford), and the last report of the 
Labor Bureau of Massacbusetts. 


Will the ladv who gave directions a few weeks ago for home - 
made picture frames be ro kind as to tell what liquid gilding she 
considers best? Many of those used grow dark and worthless in 
a short time. M. J. F. 

The very best and finest gilding is ‘‘ Williams’s Liquid 
Gold,”’ but *“‘Ruby’s”’ and several other brands” give 
equal satisfaction if properly applied. Too much “ size”’ 
mixed with it when applied isthe reason of its “ turning 
dark in time.’’ It should be used just as dry as possible, 
and not handled for several days thereafter. 


Readers of E. E. Hale's story, ** The Brick Moon,” will remem- 
ber that the party wh soared off into space, and whose means 
of communication with their friends on this p!anet were so scant, 
found an opportunity to ask their friends a few questions, and 
among these few was one in regard to the ending of a serial story 
in which they had been interested. 

My case is not exactly a similar one, for I did not shoot away 
from this planet on a brick moon, but in the summer of ‘82 I 
went to Europe, and, during along stay there, saw no copy of 
“ The Atlantic Monthly,"’ and consequently was unable to read 
to their close three serial stories in that magazine in which I was 
deeply interested, namely, “The House of a Merchant Prince,”’ 
“Two ona Tower,” by Mr. Bardy, and * Doctor Zay,"’ by Miss 
Phelps. 

Nor since my return, in the abundance of fresh matter, has It 
seemed appropriate to buy back numbers of the magazine; so 
my curiosity is still unsatisfied in regard to the various char. 
acters and their fate. Did Doctor Zay end by marrying hi: 
patient ? or did she cool his ardor by presenting him a large bil! 
for professional services? Did Lady Constantine marry Swithin 
St. Cleeve? or did her husband come back alive? And how 
about the interesting characters in “The House of a Merchant 

Will some reader of The Christian Union who Is also a reader 
of the “ Atlantic ” kindly gratify my curiosity by telling me how 
the stories developed after the July number of ‘82? 

As it might not be of enough general interest to justify its in. 
sertion in this department, I send herewith my address on a 
stamped envelope to the editor, and request him to forward tu 
me any reply which may be sent to him. L. C. J. 


“I expect to pass through this life but once; If, therefore. 
there be any kindness I .an show or any good thing I can do to 
my fellow human beings, let me do it now ; let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.’’ This motto was 
found fn the journal of an estimable lady who was killed at the 
falling in of the wall of Gilmore's Garden at time of Homeopathic 
Fair in New York. Many friends have asked me the origin of it 
—the author. Can any of your readers inform me? At the news 
stand here tonight I asked for your paper. My answer was, 
“The New York ‘ Ledger’ is our only religious paper.” 

E 8. M. 

The recent discussion in your ‘‘ Inquiring Friends ” and 
“*Spectator’’ colamns upon the pronunciation of “ arbu- 
tus ’’ reminds me of the trouble the nurserymen of Geneva 
got inte about “clematis.’’ It was shortly after the im. 
portation and propagation of improved varieties of this 
pretty climber bad made it familiar to the dealers, and 
everybody pronounced it ‘clem-at-is.’"’ By and by the 
‘ purist ’’ appeared—a lady this time—and, on the authority 
of dictionaries in general, declared the proper way to be 
‘‘ clem atis.”” The matter was looked into by leading men 
in the trade, and the purist was found to be technically 
correct. Efforts to reform the pronunciation were made, 
and were successful in the case of those careful of their 
words ; but most dealers are not addicted to dictionaries, 
and bad become so used to the other pronunciation that 
they kept on in the old way. I think that in the case of 
both words usage has taken the easier way, which is to 
place the accent on the middle syllable. W. H.C. 


Can any of your readers inform me where the verses, of which 

the subjoined is the first, may be found, also the author? 
** Belleve me, my dear student friend, 
We are not men but as we do— 
But as we rise and struggle through 
The world, unto some noble end.” G. W.C. 

1, Is mazarine blue so called from Cardinal Mazaria ; and If so, 
why? 2. Where shall I find a list of twenty books which every 
one forming a library should have? I think toe list was made by 
one of our American authors. It contains the names of exactly 
twenty books, no more, no /ess. A. D. H. 

1, It was so named, we suppose, out of compliment to the 
great Cardinal, in whose time it was discovered. 2. We 
think the list you refer to (or one answering the description ) 
was printed in the “‘ Literary World” of Boston a few years 
ago. 

Where is the magazine tn the interest of invalids published? 

The magazine is the “‘ Open Window,” fifty cents a year. 
Address Mrs. M, L. Dickinson, 230 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York. 


A clergyman and a friend once went to one of the 
churches where the ‘‘ Gregorian” chants are sung. 
After the service the clergyman said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. —-, 
how did you like the service ? The chants are sald to 
be sung to the tunes that were used in the time of 
David.” ‘‘ Ah!” eald Mr. ——, with sigh of relief, 
“that accounts for it. I have often wondered why Sau! 
threw his javelin at David.” 


The Springfield “‘ Union” tells a good story of the Rev. 
Dr. Osgood, who forty years ago was pastor of the First 
Church in that city. One evening at the prayer-meeting 
in the little chapel, as he was praying, he made a geature 
and knocked off a smali lamp that stood on the pulpit. 
He opened his eyes and looked over, and, seeing that the 
lamp was not broken, remarked: ‘‘ Well, it was good 
glass, anyway,” and then, closing his eyes, went on with 
his prayer where he left off. 
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ACCURACY OR PEDANTRY? 


In the last issue of the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century” Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
done good service by exposing the pedan- 
try of quite a number or modern writers 
in dealing with names that history and the 
Greek and Roman classics have rendered 
familiar. Mr. Harrison very justly re- 
marks that the rewritiag of old familiar 
proper names, and the resaming of per. 
sons and places—‘‘ helrlooms of the 
English language ’—have been carried to 
such an extent as to have become ‘‘a pe 
dantic nuisance.” Most scholars will 
agree with him. This practice began with 
Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, many 
years ago, but what fn Mr. Grote was but 
a small offending has expanded eince Into 
such proportions as to threaten to become 
an unmixed evil. Historic and classic 
names have been so much changed {fn the 
spelling, and in what {s now declared to 
be the correct pronunciation, as to be al- 
most unrecognizable by students of old 
histories and old classical studies. Even 
the Bible has not escaped the reforming 
spirit. The fantastic example set by 
Grote, Carlyle, Freeman, some of the writ. 
ers In the new British Cyclopedia, and a 
multitude of others, have since followed. 
We give a few illustrations. The battle 
of Hastings, which, as every schoolboy 
knows, gave to Norman Willlam the realm 
of England, has been changed by Mr. 
Freeman into thelbattle of Senlac, of which 
no schoolboy ever heard. But the most 
radical changes have been made In proper 
names. Thus Alfred is Aelfred, Macbeth 
is Macbethe, and Edward Eadweard. 
All these, however, are mild perversions of 
familiar names. When we get into the 
old realm of the classics, and instead of 
Hercules and Cecrops, Crete, Cleopatra, 
Corcyra, Circe, we find them spelled and 
pronounced Herakles, Kekrops, and Krete, 
Kleopatra, Korkyra, and Kirke, ordinary 
readers thus lose the sense of identity, 
and may reasonably begin to thiak 
that such gay deluders as Kirke and 
Kleopatra must have been commonplace 
sort of women afterall. Who would rec- 
ognize the Hebrew lawgiver Moses in hia 
appellation of ‘‘ Mosheth,” or of Jesus as 
‘Jehoshua”? When, too, the pedantic 
writer changes Voltaire into Arouet, 
Napoleon into Buonaparte, Currer Bell 
into Mrs. Nicholls, what wonder Is It that 
people should begin not only to {nwardly 
dissent, but also to outwardly indorse Mr. 
Harrison when he scornfully protests 
against the introduction of this ‘‘ maca. 
ronic plebald” into our noble and time- 
honored language? When old English 
names were sometimes spelled a dozen 
different ways, the name that has come 
down to us through the centuries, as 
Alfred for instance, is the name to be 
retained. What do we know of Kikero? 
To us {t will always be Cicero who made 
that grand speech against Verres and drove 
Catiline outof Rome. Moreover, in what- 
ever form Latin, Greek, and Hebrew names 
have come down to us, it is doubtful if we 
have more than the most elementary idea 
of the way In which they were pronounced. 
There are extant twenty different ways of 
spelling Shakespeare’s name, hajf of them 
written by his own hand, and many of 
them requiring a change of pronunciation. 
We have largely in modern times clung to 
“Shakespeare,” and the sound follows 
ihe spelling, but we have no reason to 
suppose, beyond Green's satire, that his 
contemporaries did not call him ‘‘ Shag- 
sper,” as the name is written by him in the 
marriage bond of 1582. ‘ All this com- 
bative revival,” says Mr. Harrison, ‘‘ rests 
upon the curious delusion of antiquarians 
that bits of ancient things can be crammed 
into the living organism of modern civil- 
ization. Any rational culture must be 
wisely subordinate to organic evolution. 
Gross lumps of the past are not to be stuck 
down our shroats like a horse-drench. A 
brick or two from our fathers’ houses will 
not really testify how they built their 
homes, and exhuming these buried words 
may prove but a source of offense to the 
living.” —[Baltimore Sun, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Companion Work to Adam Smith's 
“ Wealth of Nations.” 


THE 


WEALTH OF HOUSEHOLDS. 


By J. T. DANSON. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


OXFORD: CLARENDON PRESS. 
NEW YORK: MACMILLAN & CU. 


The substance of this work was first put 
together by way of using the experience of a 
man of business in the education of his children 
.. . Betng out of print, it is now entirely re- 
written as a Text-book, and with especial refer. 
ence to some of the economic questions of the 
day 

Among the subjects treated are: Exchange- 
able Value—Sources of Income—Wages—Protit 
— Rent —Interest—Commerce—Capital—C redit — 
Money - Competition —Taxation— Pauperism— 
Foreign Commerce—Property in Land —Social- 
ism, Communism, and Nibiliem 


Oue of the most valuable of the large number 
of volumes which the recent widespread interest 
in economic'questions has called forth is Dan- 
son's Wealth of Households *'-—{ Boston Evening 
Traveler 


A very timely and useful work. It discusses 
in intelligible language the various topl*s which 
now ocoupy the public mind as controverted 
points in political economy.—[New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


But one might go on quoting to the end of the 
book, and stfll find something vigorously and 
tersely stated to transcribe, and there is no 
aspect of the ourrent “labor problems,”’ so 
called, which ia not handled, and the handling 
based upon inexorable laws of our nature. It 
is a book written primarily for the conditions of 
labor in England, but the principles upon which 
it is based are as wide as civilization in their 
application, and it may be as profitably studied 
in this country.— [Chicago Times. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


Cheap Editions of ** Mr. Isaace * and 
“ Doctor Claudius," in paper cover, 50 cents each. 


MR. ISAACS. 


A Tale of Modern India. 
BY 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. READY. 


DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY 
MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo, paper, cents. READY. 


Being the first two volumes of 


MACMILLAN’S 
SUMMER READING SERIES. 


Now Publishing in Weekly Volumes. 


Price, Fifty Cents Each, Paper| 


Cover. 


MK. ISAACS. By F. Marion Crawford. Ready, 

DR CLAUDIUS. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Ready. 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kingsley. Keady. 

SOU VENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. Archbi- 
bald Forbes. June 12. 

JOHN INGLESANT. |. H. Shorthouse. 
June 19. 

WESTWARD HO! Charles Kingsicy. June 26. 

A LILY AMONG THORNS. Jaly 3. 

UNENOWN TO HISTORY. C. M. Yonge 
July 10. 

CHOICE OF BOOKS, AND OTHER LITER- 
ARY PIECES. Frederic Harrison. Ready. 

TWO YEARS AGO. Charies Kingsley. July %. 

A NEW NOVEL. By Mrs. Sliphant. July 41. 

MY FRIEND JIM. W.E. Norris. Aucust 7. 


MACMILLAN & (0., 


| 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE BEST MUSIC Remember! 
The Glad Refrain 


ie.« Music Books are aa vnfaliling source of | The New Sunday School Song Book, by Lowry 
entertainment. & Doane, crowded with stirring Hymns 
set to fresh and delightful :wusic by the au- 
Vocal. thors and others, acknowledged to be among 
Minstrel Songs. Vld and New s8 the most popular compoeers in the land. 


College Songs (With new popular songs), we. | 


War Songs ‘Grand Army and Patriotic), % ets, | Remem ber ! 
Choice Vocal Duets, si. The Glad Refrain 


American Ballad Collection, Ww ota. | 
The last is a large sheet music book, and that will = 
all coutain just the songs that make the time pass are first class, and the music is faultless. 


merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides, aud excursions. 
Remember ! 


For Piano. 
Piano Classics, M«ierately difficult and The Glad Refrain 
very tasteful Piano Pleces $1.00 


Ix sold at $25 per 1'0 copies, which ts much 
hye 3 ; cheaper than books of new music of its clase 
For Summer Reading, there is nothing more | have ever been offcred before. 


delightfully fresh and fascinating than — 

The Letters of Mozart 2 vols. each @1.25.. Sen! examination on receipt uf price, 
The Letters ef Mendelssohn 2 vols. each . SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
Beethoven's Letters, $1.50 


Beethoven's Biographical Romance, a1.50 ) BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


Morvart’s Romantic Hicgraphy. 81.50 
The Soprano, a Musical Novel, @1.00 | Chicago House, S1 Handolph Street. 


These, with the various lives of the yreat tone | 


masters, are most valuable os well as interesting, | Y A book of 1 pages. 
and should be in every publie Whrary EWSPAPER The best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 

he experienced or other 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


mates of the cost of ad- 

C. Tf Drrsow & Co., 967 Broadway. N. Y vertising. The advertiser who want to spend one 
dollar finds in ft the tnformation he requires, while 

| for him who will fivest one hundred trousand 
lars In atvertising, @ «heme ts indicated whick 
will meet his every requirement, or can be mede to 


( | ) mdence. Une bundred and fifty three editions 
ha aodress 


do #0 by «light changes «aslly arrivei at by corre- 
have been Sent, postpaid, to an 


™~ for o GEO. ROW oo., 
NEWSPA RTISING BU REAU, Spruce 
ARI ANISM St (Printing House Sy New York. 
4 


ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 


Kev. Brooke Rev. Joun | oe LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


Cuapwick. Rev Minor Jd. Savage Rev. B. h 
EnowarRp Everetrr Hate, DD. Rev Trowas Ba G 

Siicer, Rev. Howarp N. Brown, Rev. Y vn Oud 
P. Praspopy, D.D., Rev. Romenr Coury en, Rev. 
Jostva May. mo Extracioth $1 25 ort, Bumor sad pathos. Bright. pare. and. gox it added 


BOTT. 1000 Agents Want Men and Women. 61 


*,* For sale by all | Booksellers. or will be sent to 82004 amy made. ( /Pistance no Aindrance ae 
by “mail, postage pre pald, on receipt of thel give ows Terms and Pay Freight. Write for —- 


price, by D. WOR PHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Cons. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, T L O N’'S 


7i5 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Sanday Schoo! Boek. and ( 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER) 


CONTAINS Bawp ros CaTalLoous. 

=: 
NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker S*.. N.Y 
Leseou Notes, by M. C. Hazard. 


Hints for Primary Teachers. 
Timely Articles for Teachers and Scholars 


Discriminating Book Notices AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


Committee 11223 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, Pa., 
Congregational News for Congregational Sun Is the national depot for Holiday 
day Schools 
THE PILGRIM TEACHER. Monthly — | Of ali Kinds. Bibles, Books, Papers and Librart 
erms: Single Copy, per year, 65 cents ; Six YOUNG PECPLE. 
ee or more. to one address, 55 cents. 
SPECIAL Orns R. anv who are 
subserihbers to the “ Pilgrim Teacher,” and who wan The History 
will now subseribe for the year 1887, at regular AGENTS Christianity, by 
individual or club rates. we will send it for the and chance. he popular price of 
remainder of the year 1886. without charge-—18 75. Liberal The ye papers mention it 
issues for one year's subscr!p*ion. one of the few world 
. reater success be ver Known by ageuta Terme free 
Sample copies free. Stimeos & Publishers, Portland, Maine 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL | — 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Aacieut and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing uctions of famous 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL Soulpture. Arcnitecture.ete. Send 10 cents in stam 

THe NaTIONAL CounctL of THe | Cor catalogue and supplement of over 7.600 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES will hold its sixth | Joct# §=Mention thie raper 
Chicago ginning ednesday ct. at 
and continuing probably one week. The rule and TIS Wasblugtos . Bovton. Waas. 
ratlo of representation of the churches may be 
found on page 2 of the Year Book for 156, and the 
ehurches are requested t send their deleyvates THE 
eccordin 

Rev. x. Noble, D.D., 84 Washington Bd. Chi 
cago, Tl, is chairman of the local committee of 
arrangements. and all delegates are specially 
requested to send their names to him immediately 
upon appointment, and their entertainment will be 
provided for It ie important that they gs | 
explicitiv full, fret name, any ¢ tle, as Rev or bond 


ECUBITY 


m | ‘Mutual Benefit Society , 
able time. The various State secretaries 
No. 238 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


nish blank credentials : and copies can be Sheatens 
from the cooretes of the Council. Send for Circular. Agents Wanted. 


Committees wh h mess to report are named in the 
Year. Book, Other special toples and 
speakers are an nouriced by the ane | 
fuller statement of the programme w madein Those answering an Advertisement wif 
due time It is confidently anticipated that thie ~* 
asasion will be one of s interest andimpor senfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 

: Publisher by stating ‘hat they saw taht 
Com. 4a is in The Christi Uni 


1886. PL Werieg 1886. 


THIRD QUARTER NOW READY. 
To Superintendents and Teachers of Sunday-Schools.—If you have acver ased this Series, 
will you not give it a trial? 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIE-. 
i. The Quarteriy. By Rev. ¥. Peloubet, BD. Petes, ») cents @ year. 


2% The Intermediate Quarterly. » cents 
4. The Children’s Quarteriy. By Mrs. M. GU. henuedy “ 16 cents = 
+ The Litule Ones’ Quarterly. By Mary J. Capron New “ 16 cents 
5. Teachers’ Editions of |and 2. By Kev. A. F. Schauffler. Each, #0 cents 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. “ # cents 


7. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, §6.00 a year; single copies, monthly, § cents aoe 
W. A. WILDE & OO., 25 BROMPFIELD S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


By Rev. James Freeman (Lanke. DD. Rev 
Henry Rev. R Car 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of we — 


the Life and Death of Mr Gough, oy Rev. LYMAN ap 


Books, Cards 
all kinds and for all seasons. Sondes School supplies 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 33, No. 23. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


An artist of the true Waenerian type is such a rara 
atis that the loss of one by death, or insanity, or any 
bodily or mental affilction, is to be deplored. It is, 
therefore, a great blow dealt to art that Emil Scaria, 
‘who was no doubt the greatest living bass singer and 
one of the finest actors ever seen on the operatic stage, 
is now hopelessly insane. A Vienna paper relates that 
he cannot write any more, and has become so childish 
that he jumps over every smal] object on the ground. 
The day previous to his departure from Vienna, when 
@ servant entered his room, Scaria accosted him with 
these pathetic words: ‘‘ Here, take these books, take 
everything ; only leave me my ‘ Wotan,’ for I must 
w#ing that every day.” The director of the Vienna 
‘Opera-House {is already making arrangements with Herr 
Greff, of Kassel, to take Scaria’s place. 

Herr Scaria was born September 18, 1840, at Gratz. 
He is therefore, like Frau Materna, a native of Austria 
—the country in which music unites German richness 
and nobility with Itallan grace and beauty and Hun- 
garian vivacity. Law was his chosen study, but was 
subsequently abandoned in favor of music. He had 
just left the music echoo! at Gratz when Frau Materna 
was admitted. On April 14, 1860, he made his ddut at 
Pesth in ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” Two years later he went 
to London, and continued his studies under Garcla. 
Successive engagement at Destau, Leipzig, and Dresden 
followed, until 1872, when he was engaged at the Im- 
perial Opera in Vienna, where he has been ever slnce. 
Herr Scaria is doubtless the greatest living basso. Ile 
is equally famous in tragic and comic rv/es. Among 
his greatest parts are the ‘‘ ying Dutchman ;” Hans 
Sachs in ‘“ Die Meistersinger ;’ Wotan in the ‘‘ Nibe- 
lungen ;” and ‘‘Gurnemanz” in ‘‘ Parsifal.” In this 
latter part, indeed, he attracted as much admiring 
attention at the second Bayreuth festival as Frau 
Materna’s B:iionhilde did at the first. His noble, 
manly, rich, and sonorous tones went to the heart of 
every spectator, while his enunciation was so distinct 
that not one word of the text was lost; and at the same 
time his acting was intelligent, impressive, and finished 
fn every detail. Herr Scaria is an intimate friend of 
Bismarck, at whose house he is frequently seen as a 
guest ; and witnesses state that he has succeeded with 
his song in moving the ‘‘ man of fron’’—a true modern 
Orpheus. 

The foregoing sketch we have quoted from the hand- 
book of the famous Wagner Concerts given in 1884 at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House under Theodore Thomas, 
in which Herr Scaria took so prominent apart. His 
singing of the Wagnerlan r//cs at theze concerts is a 
memory of pure delight to those who heard him. 


The treasures of the Metropolian Art Museum received 
an addition recently, from Henry 8. Rokenbaugh, of a 
pair of old Sevres vases. They were exhibited among 
other loaned objects when the Museum was in Four- 
teenth Street, and again at the opening of the building 
fm Central Park, and were much admired. They are 
about twenty inches in height, the body of a brillfant 
blue enamel glaze, of lapis lazuli tone, decorated onone 
side with exquisitely painted flowers, and on the other 
with genre subjects executed with much delicacy. One 
represents the nurse and a following of ladies bringing 
in the first born to a happy young father, who is seated 
at a library table, making efforts to write a letter. The 
other represents the parents with their child in a garden 
of a palatial character. The young mother fs dangling 
before the babe a superb cora!, while the father, with his 
arm around her waist, looks on with sympathetic rapt- 
ure. 

Balliard, the cleaner and restorer of the Museum, Las 
mounted the fragments of silver which were found by 
General di Cesnola inthe excavationsof Curlum. There 
were three silver bowls, one inside the other, but only 
one was intact—that in the center. The earth from the 
roof of the crypt had fallen, and had oxidized the silver 
80 that the bottom bow! crumbled into minute fragments 
when removed, and the top bow! shivered into two 
pleces and a heap of bits. These two pieces have been 
cleaned by Balliard by the use of acids, and have been 
mounted vpon a papier maché bow] so as to show the 
form. Bowls or paterz of Pheenician origin are gener- 
ally divided into three circular zones. Of these the 
outer one, which is always the important part, and the 
center have been restored to intelligibility. Thecentral 
part contains 2 group of figures apparently resembling 
one in the center bow! that was intact, but the first zone 
is an absolute fac-simile of the famous bow! of Palestri- 
na, which was in the Vatican Museum. The story it 
seems to tel] is so coherent that various scholars have en- 
deavored to decipher it, notably Clermont Ganneau, and 
his interpretation received the approbation of Geerges 
Perrot in his work upon Piraician antiquities and arts, 
Fragments of the second zone adhere to the first, but 
these refer to battle scenes, and are entirely unlike the 
second zone of the Palestrina bowl, which represents a 


| to the messenger that bore the soul of a dead man to the 
other world. 


The affair of Mrs. Mackay’s portrait by Meissonier, 
which was thoroughly discussed fn the foreign press 
and this country about two years ago, quite plainly 
demonstrated the fact that the redoubtable French 
artist is not of an altogether serene and lamb like dispo- 
sition. And a recent amusing story concerning this 
freak of irritability adds a corollary to the earlier demon. 
stration. Melissonier, the story goes, is very unhappy, 
and complains bitterly that, at the age of seventy-one, 
he will have to go about with a picture under his arm, 
as if he were a beginner instead of being a veteran. 
The explanation of this gloom may be found in the fact 
that Meissonier has quarreled wita his Barnum and 
cashier, the picture dealer, M. Georges Petit. Lately 
M. Petit published some etchings by Melasonier ; the 
other day the master asked for a statement of accounts, 
and flew into a rage when he saw how few coples of the 
etchings had been sold. ‘It could not be so; more 
copies had been sold.” ‘‘ Then you doubt my word !” 
replied M. Petit. Thereupon Melssonier went away 
furtous. 

M. Petit placed the rematader of the edition of the 
etchings on a cart, and had them deposited in the court- 
yard of Melssonier's cloistered home in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes. The quarrel] is desperate, and envenomed 
even unto death, ana Melissonier is greatly exercised by 
his somber prospects ; for, in spite of his great fame, he 
has more debts than riches, and now that his band has 
lost its firmness, the pictures that he at present paints 
will not tempt avy other Barnum to take him up. 


Certain Chicago musical critics, it would appear, pre- 
rare thefr criticiems on a ‘‘ time basis,” their standard of 
excelicnce requiring that an artist should perform a 
given plece withina given time. One of these enlightened 
minds invelghed in the manner mentioned against a re- 
cent performance by Franz Rummel in that city, and a 
brother critic of a considerably higher degree of musical 
culture, and wielding, moreover, a caustic pen, thus 
‘* settles’ him in a paragraph in the Chicago ‘‘ Indica- 
tor.” We quote the item as much for the sake of its 
good advice to the newspapers as for the humorous 
indignation of the writer : 

“The Chicago critic who complained because Herr 
Rummel did not play Beethoven’s sonata in less than 
twenty-five minutes should rewrite the works of this 
composer, so that it would be possible to get through ip 
time to please the average critic, who gets thirsty about 
every fifteen minutes. He would thus become a bene- 
factor to his kind, and no doubt the public would rejoice 
to be relieved of his senseless growlings. Why Rum- 
mel should have been abused, however, is not evident. 
He could hardly be expected to play a twonty five min- 
ute sonata in fifteen, without playing the whole work in 
presto. We would state for the enlightenment of this 
critic that one of the first and most important rules ip 
music relates to time. The different movements are all 
mathematically constructed, and can only be rendered 
so many beats to the second, as the metronome or muasi- 
cal clock may designate. An adagio cannot be played 
presto because a critic is dry, without destroying the 
composer’s ideas; so, if you must grumble, do itina 
sensible manner, and cal] Beethoven an old idifot, and 
thus proclaim your own {idlocy. Dafly papers should 
be more careful in sending out critics, and, when high 
art is to be considered, send a man at least one degree 
higher in cultivation than the police reporter.” 


We commend to plano students the following 
analysis of Rubinstein’s touch, in the ‘‘ Wiener Frem- 
denblatt” of Vienna, on the occasion of the cycle of 
seven concerts which he recently gave there. It is full 
of truth and instruction : 

‘* What makes the pianist is his touch. At a first 
glance touch seems the result of mechanical) labor, of a 
lever action. If this were the case, touch might be taught 
and acquired. But this is not so. The mechanical 
conditions of touch alone can be taught or learned, touch 
itself by no means. It lies deeper, and may be found 
in the physico-mental nature of the pereon. Out of the 
finger-tip that strikes the key, and thereby causes the 
string to vibrate, the soul speaks. Touch is the person 
himself. This personal mark, this ‘I am I,’ is also dis- 
closed by Rubinstein’s touch. And this touch, so 
massive, s0 round and warm, displays the most diverse 
varieties of touches. Let him pley with his hand arched 
or with straightened fingers; let him shake his tone 
from the wrist, or hit the keys with a stiff wrist, each 
time his tone will be different in shade, and [rom every 
position of the hand, or of each separate finger, there 
arise new and remarkable touches. He understands how 
either to compel or to coax his effects from the Instru- 
ment. At the side of magical tone coloring we meet 
elementary effects that are only prevented from becom- 
ing nolses by the force of his soul. power; under his 
hands arise thunder-storms and the gently droppinz 


procession of horses snd doves, and is supposed tolrefer 


spring rata.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


A Chinese boy in a Christian mission echool of Pc kin 
recently repeated the entire New Testament without 
missing a word or making a mistake. 


There are lots of people who mix their religion with 
bueiness, but forget to stir it up well. The business 
invariably rises to the top asa result.—{ Woburn Adver- 
tiser. 

In the last three years 45,136,854 passeagers have 
crossed the East River Bridge, and the recelpts have 
been $1,621 639.87. The average travel is now 500,000 
a week. 

A new form of advertisement beginning to be used In 
London {s a balloon of considerable size attached to the 
roof of a store or theater and bearing an inscription. 
At night some of these balloons are illuminated by in- 
candescent electric lights. 


The steamer ‘‘Great Eastern” has been hired for 
$100,000 for six months by a great English firm of retail 
traders, and {is anchored in the river Mersey during the 
Exhibition. It is used for hotel purposes and for a 
monster baziar and entertainments. 


A collection for missions was taken up at a meeting of 
600 persons. Result—2 dollars, 1 half-dollar, 17 quarters, 
27 dimes, 66 half dimes, 11 three cents, 3 two cents, 
and 288 pennies. Total, $16.02 ; less than 3 cents each. 
Two hundred or more gave nothing —[ Missionary Rec. 
ord. 

Mexican officials estimate that the yearly loss to the 
treasury of Mexico by smuggling along the northern 
frontier is not less than $1 500,000. The United States 
Consul! at Guaymas places the value of goods smuggled 
from this country across the Arilzona frontier at 

200,000 

Ata garden party given in Dublin by the Lord Lten- 
tenant of Ireland the other day, all the guests, to the 
number of 1 800, wore dresses made exclusively of Irish 
fabrics. Thecloth coats and the bats of the men, and 
the poplins, terges, ribbons, and laces of the ladles, were 
all of Irish manufacture. 


A case was being tried before a Presbytery, not long 
ago, when the counsel for the defense urged the plea of 
moral insanity. A venerable Presbyter said : ‘‘ Mr. Mod- 
erator, this disease of moral insanity seems to me to be 
identical with what the older theologians, in their un- 
scientific way, call tolal depravity.” 


The interesting discovery has been made in Switzer- 
land of a bright-green moss growing on calcareous rocks 
200 feet below the surface of Lake Leman. No other 
moss has been known so far under water, and how chlo- 
rophyl, the green coloring matter, could have been so 
richly developed in a place so remote from the light is 
a problem. 

Bishop Marley had a good deal of the humor of Swift. 
Once, when the footman was out of the way, he ordered 
the coachman to fetch some water from the well. To 
this the coachman objected that his business was to 
drive, not to run onerrands, ‘‘ Well, then,” sald Marley, 
‘bring out the coack and four, set the pitcher Inside, 
and drive to the well.” 


The Anglican Bishop of Peterborough {sa great orator. 
At the close of his great speech on the Irish Church he 
sat down amidst a tempest of cheering, and, being some- 
what flurried, he took up Wilberforce’'s hat Instead of 
his own; but, as he was about to put it on, ‘‘ Sam,” 
stretching out his hand, said, ‘‘ We will exchange heads 
if you like, but not hats.” 


In the annual congress in London of the members of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, Dr. Percy, the President, re- 
ferred to the increasing development of the resources 
of China, and looked before many years to see Chinese 
iron and steel competing in the markets of the world. 
There was abundance of coal and iron in that great 
empire, but the development of mines bad hitherto been 
restrained. 


It ina curious fact, says “‘ Truth,” that when Lord 
R«desdale succeeded his father in 1830 he was unable to 
tale his seat in the ITouse of Lords for several months, 
as the certificate of bis baptism could not be found, the 
ceremony having taken placein the house and no legal! 
record having been preserved. The late Lord Chester 
eld was kept out of the House for nearly two years 
through a similar difficulty. 


On the 1st Instant an engineer employed in a Wiscon 
tin saw mill announced to his boss that the time had 
come for him to strike. Everybody else was striking, 
and he could not be left out in the cold. ‘‘Do you 
want more pay ?’ asked the boss. ‘‘ No; the pay Is al! 
right.” ‘' Want shorter hours?” ‘‘ No; the hours are 
all right.” ‘“‘Then what do you want?” ‘I want to 
go fishing this afternoon without having my pay docked. 
I'll be on hand agatn in the morning.” He was told to 
go, and the ‘‘strike” was amicably adjusted on tbat 
basis.—( Wall Street News, 
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POSSESSION AND USE. 


The desire of possession, so natural to 
every one, would prrhaps be somewhat 
HMmited, and certalnly become more dis- 
criminating, if a truer notion prevatied as 
to the real value of the thicogs desired. 
The value of anything cannot be measured 
by its cost or pricé alone, otherwise the 
fresh alr, cool water, and bright sunshine 
would be valueless. Two main elements 
enter into the real value of things ; one {s 
their intrinsic power of producing health, 
happiness, and life, the other the powerof 
the possessor to use them for that purpose. 
Only so far as the Jatter exists and Is put 
forth can the former be made manifest. 
Steam was once used for nothing. Now 
itis one of man’s most valued agencies, 
It always had the seme usable force that 
it now possesses. But until the human 
capacity to employ {it was developed It 
passed intotheair unpr'zed and unheeded. 
So soll and seed possess an {nherent powex 
of sustaining life, but if they are not 
brought Into contact with each other they 
are practically valueless. 

In some cases this truth fs easily recog 
nized, but {n the matter of every-day ex 
penditures, and still more in that of every- 
day desires, it is very much overlooked. 
To be sure, the blind man does not covet 
pictures, nor the deaf man buy musical 
instruments, unless it is to give them to 
those who can see or hear. Yet many who 
are blessed with a)! their senses do 
} urchase if they can, and covet if they 
cannot, things that are nearly as useless 
tothem. Take the matter of food, for 
example. Its value depends vot only itn 
its own power of promoting health and 
vigor, but in the intelligent use of ft, fo 
quantity, quality, and preparation, so as to 
accomplish this result. Just as much of 
it as the system needs, of the kinds best 
adapted for its development and combined 
in healthful proportions, ts of rea) value 
to the consumer. All else that is eaten Is 
worse than wasted ; it ts positively detrl. 
mental. Yet how little do these consider 
ations govern people In the market or at 
the well-spread table! Much of what fs 
thus consumed, after great expense and 
labor, is destitute of any permanent 
value ; much of it actually deadens ard 
shortens the life it 1s supposed to nourish. 

So with dress. The fabrics people buy 
have an {ntrintic power of comforting and 
beautifying humanity, but not until they 
are selected, made, and worn with direct 
reference to these objects {s this power in 
active operation. Yet let fushion decree a 
sacrifice of both at her shrine, many will. 
ingly bow in submission ; and to exactly 
that extent is choice of clothing valueless. 
So with dwellings and furniture. They 
are often procured without the ability to 
extract from them a tithe of their real 
value. The house ts too large for the 
means, and the furniture too fine for use ; 
the expensive parlors must be counter. 
balanced by bare and comfortless cham 
bers; or, if all this is consistent, then 
perhaps the proper care of it involves 
more service than can be afforded, and 
the wife's strength {s overtaxed, or the 
burden of expense falls too heavily on the 
husband's resources, aod care, debt, and 
misery are the result. Many persons buy 
books or pictures or other works of art, 
although quite unable to derive either the 
instruction or the pleasure they are capable 
of bestowing. If they are generous, and 
allow them to be freely used by those who 
can appreciate them, ft Is well ; otherwise 
they are preventing the good they migtt 
do by locking them up where they can do 
none. 

If these considerations always governed 
‘xpenditures, these might perhaps be 
fewer, but they would certainly be wiser 
than they are at present. If men reflected 
not only upon how valuable the thing they 
deatre might become, but upon how valu. 
able they were capable of making It to 
themselves and to othera In thelr present 
circumstances, they should leave many 
things alone that they now eagerly grasp, 
end take others that they now reject. Al] 


~| admit that a miser {fs not right to hoard 


his gold in a box when he might so In. 
vest {t as to add to the welfare of multi. 
tudes. But every one coes the same 
thing practically who holds in his own 
possession anything from which he can 
not or does not extract the value, thereby 
rendering useless to mankind. 

Such a view would not deprees trade or 
discourage industry. {[t would rather 
direct both Into better channels, and, by 
preventing waste, increase the real wealth 
of thecountry. It would also stimulate 
self improvement fn the direction of learn- 
ing how to make the most and the best of 
whatever is poeseesed. And, while teach- 
Ing a wise economy. {t would also teach a 
wise generosity. For, to extract the ful! 
value of anything, as many persons as 
possible should profit by {t. Something: 
that are now held selfishly could be made 
valuable to many without diminishing 
their value to the owner. Much that fs 
now wastefully and often Injurlously used 
would give lifeand happiness to hundreds 
if only directed by benevolent wisdom. 
We do not here allude to giviny, which is 
by no means an unmixed good, but rather 
to the opening up of opportunities to those 
who need them, and especially to the dif 
fusion of such knowledge and the awak.- 
ening of such desires as will enable men 
to use to the best advantage whatever 
they possess. It is this knowledge, this 
ability, and there desires that will make a 
man truly rich—far more than any amount 
of locked-ip treasures or of enervating 
luxurfes; for tals, while enriching all 
that ke has, will al-o enrich his own 
powers and character, and make his life 
and icfluence a blessing to soclety.— 
| Pailadelphia Ledger. 


THE DOCTOR'S TELEPHONE. 


sound slumber the other night to answer 
the telephone. 

Hello! what {s he asked, Ilttle 
pleased at the idea of kaving his comfort 
able bed. 

Baby crying, doctor. 
I do?’ came across the wire. 

‘Oh! perhaps it's a pin,” suggested the 
doctor, recognizing the voice of a young 
mother, one of his patients. 

No,” was the reply; ‘‘I'm sure it 
can’t be that.” 

‘* Perhaps he has the colic,” returned 
the doctor, with well-simulated solicitude. 

‘““No, 1 don’t think so,” replied the 
anxious mother ; ‘‘he doesn’t act in that 
way.” 

“Then perhaps he’s hungry,” said the 
doctor, a8 a last resort. 

“Oh, I'll see,” came across the wire, 
and then all was still. The doctor went 
back to bed, an. was soon asleep again 
About half an hour afterward, he was 
again awakened by the violent ringing of 
the telephone bell. Jumping out of bed 
and placing the receiver to his ear, he was 
cheered by the following message : 

“You are right, doctor; baby was 
hungry.” Exchange. 


What shall 


DoNaLp AND SanpDy.—Two old wor- 
thies, Donald M’Tavish and Sandy 
Jamieson, the former a retired hedger 
and ditcher, and the iatter bellman, both 
fuhabitants of a smal! village in the north. 
east district of Perthshire, having for- 
gaithered one morning at the “* Toonheld,” 
as the north end of the village was gener- 
ally termed, got into conversation. After 
fully discussing the signs of the weather 
and the state of the crops, the talk drifted 
to the subject of food, and as they had 
both just finished breakfast, the one ad- 
dressed the other with the remark : 
‘* Weel, Sandy Shamieson, gin she wis ta 
Queen, fat wad she'll haf for proakfasht 
efery mornin’? ‘* Weel, Donal’, I think 
I wad hae tea an’ laif-bread; but if ye 
wis the Queen, what wad ye hae for 
preakfast efery mornin’?’ ‘Her natn- 
sel’ wad hai milk porridge an’ crame 
efery mornin’ fatefer.” ‘‘Ah! Donal’, 


Donal’, but ye wad pe & c7s/'y Queen.” 


A Boston pbysiclan was called out of 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET ( 
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COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET: PERFUME. 


This is one of the richest, most lasting, and 
refined of all handkerchief perfumes... The name 
and trade-mark of 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


on every ‘bottle assure purchasers of superior 
and uniform quality. 


LTH A 


THE SANATORIUM AT DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The vacation season is at hand. If you are tired, worn out by the exhausting labors of the 
past year: if you need not only quiet and rest, hut cheerful compantonship, charming , 
pure air and water, the absence of es that conduces to sickness, and the presence of 
everything that tends to health ; ay comforts at moderate prices —-try DANSVILLE 

For beauty of scenery, hea!thfulness of climate, purity of air and water, the institution has 
no equal in our country. Malaria is utterly unknown. The main butiding, three bundred feet long 
and five stories high. of brick and iron construction, is absolutely Are proof. No expense has 
been spared to render it perfect in the minutest sanitary details. 

The plan of treatment ts conservative, and includes a proper regulation of the daily life of 
each patient. The dietary is varied and well prepared. Abundant opportunities for recreation— 
jodoors as well as out—are afforded where desirable, and entire jvendonn from the taxations of 
fashionable life is not the least of the advantages secured. A large corps of thoroughly 
attendants minister to a want. 

In its completeness of therapeutic appointments and appliances, the Sanatorinm stands with- 
out a rivalin America. It represents an expenditure of over a quarter of a million of dollars. 
Every form of bath and therapeutic appliance of 7 value is employed, including the Mollere 
Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Roman, Russian, Thermo-Electric, Massage, Electro-Massage, Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Swedish Movements, and every form of electricity. 

The SANATORIUM consists of a main bullding and nine cottages, all situated in the m idst of 
a pleasant woodland park of forty acres, located on the eastern mountain slope, two bund 
feet above the village of Dansville, and twelve hundred feet above the level of the sea. Itis 
under the personal care and management of thoroughly educated physicians, all graduates of the 
best medica! schools in America. 

For illustrated circulars and other information, addreas the Medical Superitntenden 

Das. JACKSON & LEFFINGWE 
Danevitts, New Youre. 


Our immense Stocks afford the best 
assortment from which to select 
CLOTHING suitable for every oc- 
casion —also EVERYTUING from 
JHE WORLD RENOM NED SALVATOR ILATS to SHOES at the lowest prices. 
FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN © 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 


FANTS AND CHILDREN. A supeRn GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS _ 


AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 


Closing out many desirable lines at 


Catalogue sent on application. 


60 & 62 WEST 23D ST. 


| , Those answering an Advertisement wit 
gonfer favor upon the Advertiser and 
| Publisher by stating thet they saw the 
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FROM MOUNT HERMON. 


ASi week, Tuesday (June 1), Mr. Moody cele- 
brated the completion of two new buildings at his 
Mount Hermon Boys’ School by an informal gathering of 


| bis clerical and lay friends, who joined with him in the 


dedicatory exercises. To the Jarge recitation hall dedi- 
cated last year, and the pretty row of cottages in which the 
school was cradicd, has been just now added a spacious 
three-story dormitory, with accommodations for three 
hundred. Each pair of Jads has a comfortably furnished 
bedroom, for which they are, as heretofore, to care 
themselves. Close by stands the new dining-hall, 
handsomely finished in ash. The cost of these two 
structures, $125 000, has been met by Mr. Moody’s finan- 
cial backers, who modestly choose to keep the knowl. 
edge of their gifts from the public. The central figure 
in this lively Mount Hermon settlement is, of course, Mr. 
Moody. Here, during the summer months, the evan- 
gelist recruits his energies, worn by the strain of the 
winter’s work, and, to quote his own words, in the midst 
of this happy young life, ‘‘ grows ten years younger in 
the space of one week.” At the dedicatory exercises 
Mr. Moody displayed his capacity for leadership, for 
which he is so famous. Rightly did Dr. Cuyler, the 
orator of the day, term him a field marshal of the Lord. 
His quick eye takes in the situation at a glance, and his 
ready wit devises means by which the comfort of his 
guests may be enhanced and the {mpressiveness of the 
services be increased. Dr Cuyler spoke with charac- 
teristic vigor, and exalted before the young men the 
ideal of a manly, useful life. Interspersed in the short 
addresses which followed was some capital singing by the 
boys of Mount Hermon and the two hundred and fifty 
bright maidens who had come over the river from their 
Northfield school to jola in the festivities of the day. 
Many a college-bred man ip the audience was obliged to 
confess that it would be bard to find better music in 
college sssemblies. The hum of summer activity is 
already perceptible in Northfield. Major Whittle and 
Mr. Sankey are now on the ground, and the next three 
months will see many tired Ohristlan workers resorting 
thither for rest and spiritual refreshment. Beginning with 
the 7th of July and continuing through the month, Mr. 
Moody proposes to hold a convention of c»llege students 
for Bible study in the Mount Hermon buildings. Nearly 
two bundred, from colleges as far south as Texas and as 
far west as Nebraska, have already applied for admission, 
and the New England colleges will send good delega- 
tions. Following this assembly comes the usual sum- 
mer convocation of Christian workers, lasting from 
August 4-15. H.A B. 


COLLEGE NEWS. 


The programme for the Yale Commencement exer- 
cisea has been issued, and the following are its main 
features: Sunday, June 27, Baccalaureate sermon by 
President Porter ; June 28, presentation day exercises, 
class histories, etc. ; June 29, alumni meeting, election 
of a member of the corporation, Law School and Shef 
field Scientific Scbool annivcrsary ; June 30. Commence- 
ment exercises proper, graduates’ dioner, President's 
reception ; Thursday, July 1, inauguration of President 
Dwight.——The University of the City of New York 
holds its anniversary exercises June 15-18. The Bac 
calaureate sermon will be preached by Chancellor John 
Hali on Sunday ; on Monday, the 14th, Charles W. Baird, 
D.D., will deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration; the 
class day «xercises occur on June 15, the prize essay 
contest On the 16th, and the Commencement exercises 
proper on the 17th; the Alumni Association holds its 
meeting Friday night.——There will be fifty-six gradu- 
ates from the Columbia College Art School ; the class 
day exercises took place Wednesday, June 2 ; the regu- 
lar Commencement exercises of the Art School and 
School of Mines are announced to take place on Wednes- 
day, June 9 ——At Lafayette College, the Baccalaureate 
isto be preached on June 27 by President Knox ; the Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, D D , will deliver the sermon before the 
Brainard Missionary Society ; tne Rev. William Ormiston, 
D_D., of New York, will deliver the regular Commence- 
ment oration on Tuesday, June29. The first class that 
graduated at Lafayette will have its fiftieth reunion,—— 
Preparations are already being made for the celebration 
of the 250th annivereary of Harvard College, which 
occurs next November. Only one man is now living 
who was present at the bicentennial celebration, at 
which Danie} Webster, John Quincy Adams, and other 
famoue men long since dead were present. It is pro 
posed to have an oration by James Russell Lowell as 
the chief oratorical atiraction. Presidents McCosh, 
Porter, Dwight, and Barnard will be present. Presi- 
dent Cieveland has also been invited.——The Round 
Lake Assembly, whose meetings begin Ju'y 20 and end 
August 30, presents an interesting programme. On 
College Day, July 22, President D. H. Wheeler and Pro 
fessor C. J. Little are the epeakers ; Baccalaureate Day 
for C. L. 8. C. is July 25; Temperance Day, July 29; 
Alumni Day is August 2. A summer schoo] will be 
held, with five departments.——Lasell Seminary, of 


Auburndaie, Mass., has just issued a handsomely 
printed and illustrated catalogue. Its Commence- 
ment week is June 10-16.——At Willlams College 
the Baccalaureate sermon will be preached by Presi. 
dent Carter on Sunday, June 27; the sermon before 
the Y. M C.JA. will be given by the Rev. J. T. Dar- 
yea, D.D ; June 29 will take place the meeting of the 
Alumni Association, Professor W. D. Whitney presiding; 
Ex-President Hopkins on the same day will deliver ao 
address commemorative of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his inauguration ; the class day exercises will take place 
on Tuesday, the 29th, and the Commencement exercises 
on the following day.——-At Dartmouth the Baccalau- 
reate will be preached by President Bartlett on Sunday, 
June 20, and on the same day the address before the 
Y. M. C. A. will be given by the Rev. G. N. Boardman, 
D.D., of Chicago. On Wednesday the oration before 
the Alumni Association will be delivered by the Rev. 
Charles A. Aitken, D D., and the poem by the Hon. 
George A. Marden; the Commencement exercises 
proper wil] take place the following day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE ABOUT PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It is manly in an editor to confess ignorance on some 
topic about which he is questioned by his readers ; but 
ought he not to post himself up abont ft, even {ft be only 
‘* progressive euchre” ? Certalaly this latter is an {mpor- 
tagt social-moral question just now, since the game fs 
very fashionable, and church members are reriously 
divided tn opinion as to whether it is right for Christians 
to engage in itor not. I have recently seen, fn a local 
paper, reports of euchre parties at the homes of Presby. 
terlan elders and deacons. I have good reason to believe 
that they would not take part in such games {ff they 
thought it was wrong to do so. I have known some 
ciurch members (young meu) who saw no harm ifn 
playing poker. On the other hand, old-fashioned per. 
sons think it is wrong to play a game of whist. 

There seems to be something “‘ progressive” in the 
character of card games. Whist bears the best reputa- 
tion. It is the most scientific, and least likely to be 
perverted to gambling purposes. It ts largely a home 
game, and used for recreative purposes. Old people 
enjoy it, and younger people can often exercise the 
Christian virtue of self denial by playing with aged 
relatives, who tire of reading or other solitary occupa- 
tion. It is more social and helpful fora family so to 
engage than for each member to read newspapers by 
himself. No substitute has been found for the ordinary 
playing-card. ‘‘ Authors” and other games soon wear 
out, and lose their Interest. 

Poker stands at the other end of the list, as a game 
played distinctively to win something--!f not money, 
then ‘‘chips,” or ivory substitutes for money. It need 
not be discussed here. But there isa children’s game, 
called ‘‘ Soto,” to be found in familles where cards are 
excluded, which is just as vicious {n principle, and ad- 
mirabiy adapted to train the gambling instinct. 

Euchre stands midway between whist and poker—not 
so scientific as whist, and not so nakedly a gambling 
game as poker, but leaning in that direction. ‘' Pro 
gressive’ euchre {s a modern improvement, by which a 
large number of persons can be interested together in 
the play. As many tables are placed in rows as the 
room will accommodate, or as the numbers present 
require. Each set of four plays iteown game. The 
set first through ie entitled to ‘‘ progress” to the next 
table above, exchanging places with others, and so on 
t)] the head t.ble is reached. The winners are given 
some fancy article of slight value—a ribbon, a match 
safe, a peu-wiper, elc.—and there are “‘ booby ” prizes 
for those who ‘‘ get left.” The gam ling element does 
not necessarily enter into this game Competing fora 
prize is not gambling. There is something to be sald 
on the social side of the question also. It brings friends 
and neighbors together, provides occupation for the 
evening, unites trem in a common purpose, and diveris 
their minds from the cares and troubles of the day. 

But whether ‘‘ progressive euchre ” is a proper amuse- 
ment for young Christians is another question. It de- 
pends very much upon the persons themseives. I can 
conceive that some persons might be simply recreated 
by it, and others seriously harmed. It is a ** worldly” 
amusement, to begin with, and the effect on some minds 
would be of 4 ‘‘ worldly” nature. Others, inclined to 
be morbid, introspective, shy of society, might be 
healthfully aroused out of themselves 

The question, I think, ranges {tself with that of wine- 
drinking, theater-going, and the like It 1s possible to 
moderately indulge, but it may be safer to totally ab 
stain. He who plays no cards at all won't be hurt by 
them. The boy whe plays whist at home may prefer 
to play poker with his cronies. And yet he might play 
poker anyway. 

Dr. Bushnell once made an eloquent plea for ilberty 
to use any amusement that we found healthful, and for 
the larger Ifberty to do without them because of the 


deeper joy and refreshment furnished by a truly spirit- 
ual life. No doubt this fs the best solution of the vexed 
question of amusements; but what are we to do for 
those who are not spiritual, or, at least, young, and 
responsive to the life that now is? Each must answer 
for himself, and for those under his or her charge. In 
the question at issue, one ‘‘ mother” may do wisely in 
sharing with her children in the amusement, and an- 
other, as wisely, have nothing to do with it, or, more 
wisely, lead her children to love something better than 
cards, 

I have written this, not as a card player, but as an 
obeerver of those who play. W. H.C. 


A CALL FOR HELP. 


The people (men and women) of Washington Terri- 
tory vote on the.question of license or no license, under 
the new Local Option law, the last of June. The 
liquor men are massing their forces against us, for this 
is the most significant battle ever waged on earth be- 
tween Home and Saloon. Can you not send our people 
literature, leaflets, etc , to distribute? I know you will 
speak up for them also with pen and volce. The Puget 
Sound region {fs the wonder of this Republic for natural 
beauty, climate, harbors, force of character in {ts inhab- 
itants, and advance in civilization. Let us stand by 
them at this turning-poiat, when the good and true are 
marshaling all the forces at thelr command to turn out 
the saloon tiger fro» their ctherwise peaceful and happy 
domain Please send literature, or money to purchase 
the same, to Mrs. Lucy A. Switzer, Cheney, Wash. 
Ter. ; Miss Carrie M. White, Anacortes ; Judge Green, 
Seattle. Yours for victory, 

Frances E. WiLvarp. 


Woman's NaTionaL TEMPERANCE UNION, } 
PRESIDENT'’s Orrice, Evanston, Iil., May 28, 1886. { 


AN APPRECIATIVE WELCOME. 


“ N American Montaigne” is the apt phrase applied 

to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes by the Londen 
‘* Spectator,” which gives the following admirable an. 
alysis of bis popularity: ‘It must be pleasant for a 
man to make an afternoon call upon a nation, and find 
himself welcomed as a friend ; and that pleasure wil! 
certainly fall to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his visit 
to this country. No literary American—unless it be Mr. 
Lowell, and we should not except even him—occuptes 
precisely the same place as Dr. Holmes in Englishmen’s 
regard. They have the feeling for him which they had 
for Charles Lamb, Charles Dickens, and John Leech, in 
which admiration somehow blends {nto and {fs indis. 
tinguishable from affectionateness. ©/ the thousands 
who have read Dr. Holmes’s productions, and the tens of 
thousands who have heard them read aloud, there {s not 
one who would not be pleased {f he heard of his pleasure, 
or gtleved to be told authentically that he was in any 
suffering Or heartache. With the majority, of course, 
his reputation is only that of a humoristic poet, who has 
made them laugh with the genuine childlike enj»yment 
which nowadays {s begotten In grown Englishmen only 
of whet a Scotchman would call ‘ wiselike'fun. It has 
happened by an odd accident to Dr. Holmes to enjoy in 
England a kind of popularity—profitless popularity, we 
fear, and yet not profitless if the kindly favor of a nation 
profits any one—such as is given only tothe author ofa 
successful comedy or the composer of a pleasant tune. 
Some years ago all the world started penny readings for 
the enjoyment and education of the ignorant, all the 
world sought for things wisely humorous to read aloud, 
and al] the world leaped with a spring upon ‘ The One. 
Horse Shay.’ It was found that all audiences, no mat- 
ter how refined or how ignorant, without reference to 
occupation, and with no regard to age, understood that 
quaintly perfect joke, comprehended its dialect—which 
is, indeed, like an exaggeration or caricature of the dia. 
lect of our own London suburbs, where, also, they pro 
nounce road ‘reaowd,’ and were tickled beyond 
control by the predicament of that perplexed minister 
perched on the pulverized relica of his chaise. It was 
those verses, and of which their author probably thought 
nothing, and which, indeed, but for a certain separate. 
ness in their humor, suggesting, as bumor so seldom 
does, that the writer smiles as he writes, are in them. 
selves not much, which made Dr. Holmes's English 
fortune, and sent the cultivated in thousands to read 
‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’ and to recog. 
nize in a moment, with a delight which, {f he could but 
know it, would be better payment to Dr. Holmes than 
any niche in the temple of fame, an American Mon- 
taigne, a cool, wise speculator on the phenomena of life, 
in whom # pleasant humor only flavors and makes ap- 
petizing keen insight and deep reflection. The humor 
was remarkable, for, like almost ali humor which has 
permanently charmed Eaglishmen, it was free from 
satire, yet bit deep, having in it that universality which 
is the note of the best humor of Shakespeare; but it 
was used, not for itself, but only as a murdant for 
a to make grave thought seem 
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FINANCIAL. 


The question of ratlway earnings ts 
taking a conspicuous place among the 
influences now controlling our security 
markets. Immediately after the strikes, 
and while transportation on the rallways 
of the West and Southwest was {in an 
unsettled state, the feeling regarding 
general business, and consequently the 
carrying trade, was one of partial dis. 
couragement. It was felt that many 
branches of trade had received a shock 
from which they were not likely to recover 
during the rema!nder of the season. So 
that there was a degree of apprehension {no 
anticipating ra‘) way returns for the spring 
and summer months, leading to the con. 
clusion that there would be lean traffic 
and barren receipts It is almost romark- 
able how energetically and rapidly the 
railways have recuperated, untt] now the 
returns are of so encouraging a chara“ter, 
and so far in advance of the earnings 
during the corresponding period of 1885, 
that there is a renewal of the feeling of 
confidence respecting trade generally, and 
transportation in particular, so strong and 
genuine as to produce a marked effect on 
prices of securities aod shares in the Wall 


Street Exchange. 


The markets are broadening, and we 
need only refer to a few of the facts to 
demonstrate the reasonableness of this 
new movement. 

Take, for instance, the annual report of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Ratlway 
Company, just mede public. After pay 
ments of fixed charges, and also seven per 
cent. dividend on the preferred stock and 
six per cent. on the common, the company 
exhibits over $1,250 000 surplus, which Is 
& most remarkable showing considertog 
the new competition in various directions 
opening up on Its lines. 

Of the more recent reports of later earn 
ings we may instance the phenomenal in 
crease, $125,000, for the month of May, ifn 
the gross earnings of the Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co, with nearly $350,000 
Increase on the same live since January 
over the corresponding period of 1885. 
The Northern Pac'fic Rallway Co makes 
its returus for May, which show an In- 
crease over May, 1885. of nearly $52,000, 
and of the year, thus far, over the sane 
period last year of nearly $300,000 The 
Denver & Rio Grande road makes a 
showing of over $100 000 since January 
over last year; and in the Southwest, 
the St. Louls & San Francisco returns for 
the last week in May alone an Increase of 
$28 500. The Milwaukee & Lake Shore 
bas increased in the same week over 
$39,000, or about 133 per cent. The Mo- 
bile & Ohio, in the South return an increase 
for May of about $13 000, wkich is quite 
a heavy percentage ; while the Norfolk 
& Western exhibits $29,000 increase for 
May over May of 1885, and for the year, 
so far, $162,000. The Canadian Pacific 
shows an increase of $57,000 for May. 
These are but a few of the many gratify- 
ing exhibits of railway returns for the 
weeks and month of May. These facts 
cannot be bellitled ; they are unmistaka. 
ble and significant, and, very legitimately, 
produce the effect referred to above. 

The foreign shipment of wheat and 
flour from the various ports of the United 
States, reduced to bushels, for the four 
weeks ending Saturday, the 29th of May, 
amounts to 10,000,000 bushels. This 
very gratifying result is caused largely 
f1om the lower price ruling for wheat dur- 
ing this period. 

There is a feeling that wheat is low 
enough, and an upward movement has 
taken place during the past week, condi 
tioned on the reports of anticipated partial 
failures in the India and European crops. 
but it is not yet clear that such will prove 
true. In the meantime our own home 
promise is in favor of very bountiful 
crops. A bountiful wheat crop this year, 
with a good foreign market for our sur- 
plus, would be followed, inevitably, by 
a boom in every branch of trade and 
industry—so dependent are we on our nat- 


nation. 

The Wabash Company's Reorganizing 
Committee has issued the circular pam 
phiet referred toin our last issue, proposing 
a reduction of interest on its senlor bonds 
to five percent. It bases this proposal on 


1885—a year wherein the company was Ip 
the hands of receivers, and during which 
it expended large sums on the road for 
necessary repairs and reconstruction. It is 
not reasonable, certainly, to judge the fu 
ture financial resources of the road by such 
an exceptionally poor year, nor to try and 
frighten the bondholders to permanently 
square their interest with the iacome of so 
phenomenal # perlod. And, as we sald 
here last week and in the week previous, 
the scheme is bound to miscarry except. 
log with bonds which sre not to mature 
atan early date. The conditions imposed 
in this proposal on the convertible bond 
holders are, we are sure. cntirely inadm!s 
sible Is there not good reason, in view of 
this Wabash pamphiet, and alsoin view of 
the Tex .s Pacific's scheme of reorganiza 
tion, for the untv: real opinicn tbat the 
Gould managemcnt fs of such acharact:r, 
wherever it is found, astotafnt all values 
There are discrediting poilcles pursued 
in so many of his corporate proposttions 
as to drive out all disposition among 
Investors to trust thelr funds in hands to 
prone to strained and crooked methods 

The bank statement shows « reduction 
in the reserve as follows 


Loans, incrense $1.283,500 
Specie, decreave 2,077 
Legal tenders, increase. 100,440 
Deposits, decreare 858,200 
Reserve, decrease . 1,762,625 


This leaves the surplus reserve at over 
$12000000 The rate for sterilog ex 
change Is one balf per cent. lower, with 
no shipments of gold to mention Money 
is easy at two per cent. on call 


ANTHROPHOBIA. 


Anthrophobla, the dread of man, has 
reached such a degree in some fellow. 
crea'uresof ‘‘ God’s Vice regent on Earth” 
that they seem to fear the risks of cap'tv- 
ity more than the certainty of annihila- 
tlon. The stories about mountain sheep 
breaking the force of a fall by dropping 
on their horns are totally fabulous; the 
shock would react on thelr necks and 
break their vertebre at any distance 
exceeding forty feet of perpendicular fa)! 
But it is true that their cloven hoofs ard 
stout feet break the speed of a descent 
from anything but an overhanging cliff ; 
a troop of big horns wil! scramble down 
the steepest slopes as a bear slides down a 
tree, and reach the bottom amidst a cloud 
of dust and tumbling stones, but with 
uobroken limbs. The Ossge Indians have 
a curious tradition about the clmmaron ; 
at the time of the great flood (which, after 
all, must have been something more than 
a freshet of the Indus), when the pouring 
rains drove all other animals to the ehelter 
of the caves, the bighorn sheep took 
refuge amoung the clouds, and guided the 
Indian Adam toa place of safety. The 
mountain sheep has certainly a marvelous 
faculty for roughing out bad weather. 
Even in midwinter they stick to thelr 
highest haunts. In 1849 a caravan of 
Mormon refugees attempted to cross the 
Waheasich range in a suow-storm. and 
were on the polut of perlshtog with cold, 
when they were saved by the discovery 
of a ‘‘cimmuron camp,” & cove In 
the pine wolds, where a berd of wild 
sheep had stamped down the snow, and 
browsed off the branches as bigh as they 
could reach—‘‘a tabernacle fn the wilder 
ness,” as Elder Millard described it, and 
in stress of storms, perhaps, a more desir- 
able shelter than the dreary pens of an 
Indian wigwam could have offered to the 
neceesitous saints. Now and then, though, 
the clmmaron may be doomed to share 
| the experience of the Swiss chamois, that 
occasionally find their graves in such 
winter quarters by remaining snow-bound 


till they succumb to frost and hunger. 


ural productions for our prosperity aa a 


the extremely lean earnings of the year 


Ordinary storms the American mouptain 


sheep weather as easily as a frog would 
survive a flood. No whiristorm short of 
» tornado can dislodge them from a 
vantage ground in the rocks, and thelr 
thick fur coats ward off blasts that knock 
the mercury a good way below zero — 
| Southern Bivouasc 


— 


TALK TO Your R Equ ALS —Asene of the 
Pentosular and Orfental Com pany’s hand: 
somely fitted steamers was making her way 
to her moorings in Southampton Harbor, 
the officer {n charge found the passage 
blocked by a dirty empty ballast barge, 
the only occupant of which was sitting 
down, smoking a short black pipe. Find 
iug he did not make any effort to get out 
of the way, the officer shouted to the man 
in true nautical style. This at first met 
with no response, but on {ts being repeated, 
the fellow rose, and, taking the p!pe from 
his mouth, sald, ‘* Fatth, are you the cap 
taln o' that ship?” No,”” was the reply, 
lam thechiefofficer.’ Then talk 
to your equals,” safd Pat; [am captain 
this 


United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and -old on commision 
for cash 

Deposit accounts received and interest a! 
owed on monthly balan¢es aubject to draft at 
ht. 

Coupons, registered interest, 
collected and placed to credit. for 
era, without charge 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


#8 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


1 Nassau St , New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTEKS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORKRESIONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALI PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Firat Mortgage Bouds tos per cent. 
Annual Interest, br W KR. CLARK ®@ 
CO.,, in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
mons of > and Interest Coupons made and 

tted to lender without charge. 

c TON THE UNION. Fifteen years’ ex 
——e Ample capital. Wide connections. Ke ~ 
‘The Congregationalist.” Send for form, cirev 

oo, and references before you invest elaewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


and dividends 


PAMPHLET containin information « eover ring | 
the history of Farm Mortgages for the pasc 
twenty-five years will be sent free on application to | 


The Equitable Mortgage Co.,208 B’way, N.Y. 


CONSERVATIVE 


SECURITY LOAN AND. INV’ T CO. 
RELIABILITY Capital Stock, $180,000. 


Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortcage Bonds- 
most security, lmproved farms tn Dae 


kota, Minnes:ta, and lowa. to our Poard of 
Directors: 
Hon. Jobn A. Logan, Illinois; 
M. Batley, Freeport, [ll ; 
Sherman, Pres Minnehaha Nationa! Haak. 


A. Hull, Director, Sioux Falla, Dak. Ter. 

Also & Hon. Wm Windom, Winona. Minn.; 

And German Co., Freeport, I! 

Address Chaa. Dean, necretary, for Infurmatioa 
and sample loans 


7. 
O Cc 


The American lovestment Company, of Em- 
lowa. incorporate’, witha pl up cap 
ital of 8500.000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dak offer frst Mortgage Farm Loans in 
lowa, Minn. lakota, and Prineipal anc 
Guaranteed, Alsoé per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the ‘ompany} running 

by Murtgage loan. 

ercantile ¥. It also issues 
mand Certificates of Depo micat5 per cent. interest. 
Write for pamph!et ard references, 
ce. Km metbare. lows. 


ome U 


E. Ormaby, Pres.. 


MAN 


WHO (8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THER 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
a lines Fast and West, at initial and ter- 
minal ts, constitutes the most 
gentinental link in that system of through tronspor- 
| tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacifie Coaste It 
is also the favor’ « and best route to and from points 
East, Northeas' and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
vity aff: by a solid, read- 


smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 

tially bei! ulverts and ‘bridges, rolling stock as near 

perfection a: human skill can make it, the safety 

Soqmeac of patent buffers, platforms and air brakes, 
n 1a’ 


disetpline which the prac. 
tical operation all its trains. Other specicities of 
~ are Transfers at all connecting points in 
| Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its’ Passenger Equipment. 


The Fast Express Trains ee Chicago 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas 


The Albert Lea Route 


Is tho direct and favorite line between Chicago a 
Minneapo lis and St. Paul, where 
in Union Depots for all points in the Vcrritories and 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast ~~~ 
rains are run to the watering places, summ 
sorts, picturesque localities, — hunting - ad fishing 
on of lowa and Minnesota. It is also the most 
esirable route to the wheat fields and <storal 
lands of interior Dako 
Still another DIREC ‘T LINE, via Sencec and Kan- 
male, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
»lis and Laf: and Council Bluffs. Kanosa: City, 
St. Paul and to points. 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag, 
CHICAGO. 


Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS OW REALE 


ESTATE. 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID TP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of 


Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eltahths of Stockholders reside in New Vork, Massachusetts 


and New 


Send for Circulars and Forms. 


LOAN AGENCY, 


CORSICANA. 


Or Pepesinated Nutriment. 


digested. 
reliable. 


(rideon writes March 


A lady writes 
impossible for me to live. 


ce, 25e. 


TEXAS, 


ARTLETTS FOOD 


Prepared on strictly > 

IZING and BRAIN producing mat: Peg combined with Pure Natri 

It properties and does not constipate 
and acceptable Food ever presented to the public. 


ABY’S DELIGHT. 


“I came to my daughter ani found her with a 
young babe. which weighed six pouns ds when born; atamonth oldithad not gained any. When 
+ —, iat gave it Bartlett's Food; the day the baby was three months oid she weighed 

fteen pounds anid the doctor said be never saw a child in better condition.” 


EST FOR INVALIDS. 


: “I owe my life to my phvsician and Bartlett's Food, I was sick with nervous 
oetvanion; too weak to digest food, confined to my bed most of the time. and it seemed almost 
My physician advised me to take your Food. 
away. an in a short time was better than I had been for yoaae and am still enjoying good health. 
50c. Sent by mail on receipt o Fite 

GILMAN BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston. 
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and 
Atchison are composed of well vontilated, fnoly up- 7 
2 us | Bolstercd Day Coaches, Magnificens Pullman Palace 
i Bleopers of the latest design, and sumptuouc Dining 
ee ! Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals are k isurely 
| eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City und Atchison 7") 
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optainahiec, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
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THE 
PuBLisHer's Desx. 


New York, Tuvurspay, June 10, 1886. 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecherand Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month, at the yearly subscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer toour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, forthe sum of $4.50, 


BARTLETT’S FOOD FOR INFANTS 
AND INVALIDS. 


This fo-d has not as yet been brought as 
promirmently before the public as many 
others, but for several years has been rapidly 
gaining favor on account of the satisfactory 
results attending i's use. It is prepared on 
strictly scientific principles, of materials with 
strong nutritious properties, combined with 
‘pepsin to insure its being digested. When 
‘used with cow’s milk, according to directions, 
it presents a perfect food for infants, in- 
valids, aged persons, nursing mothers, and 
growing children. 

For infants and children of feeble diges ive 
powers this food is peculiarly adapted to 
assist nature, as the action of the pepsin in- 
sures digestion, giving strength and nourish- 
ment, so that chiliren thrive wonderfully 
well in using it, where other foods fail 
from not being properly adapted to weak 
stomachs. 

It is also efficac'ous as a most nutritious 
preparation for invalids and those who suffer 
from nervous prostration. It is agreeable to 
the taste, and accommodates itself to the 
most delicate conditions of the stomach. It 
ia exceptionally rich in the nitrogenous and 
phosphatic constituents, which are the great 
sustaining forces to the enervated system. 

A most important consideration in con- 
mection with this food is the fact that the 
grain from which it is prepared has nothing 
taken from it which is nutritious, and re 
tains nothing that is in any way injurious, 
and is throughout complete in its composi- 
tion, forming a perfect, natural, entire food. 


NEW METHOD OF STRINGING PIANOS 
BY MASON & HAMLIN. 


The necessity is more and more felt of 
obtaining a new, practical way of stringing 
pianos with less labor and more certainty 
than can be acccomplishea by the wrest-pin 
system. On account of the solid, rigid hold 
of the tuning-pegs in wood or iron, into 
which they must be driven, so as to stand 
the immense strain of the strings upon them, 
it is very difficult to bring the string exactly 
to the required pitch, and with many pianos 
it is an absolute impossibility. I[t has really 
become a necessity to look about in earnest 
for an improvement in stringing. It must 
be said to the credit of those few manufact- 


‘urers who have labored to accomplish this 


*that they bave attained good results ; but it 
iis astonishing to notice with what tenacity 
some piano-makers cling to relics of the past. 
There are old and renowned firms who have 
ta.“ep behind, and who will have to make 
haste to regain lost ground and keep up with 
the tin. %, and so it will probably be with the 
method o¥ stringing. Now, concerning the 
new metho’ of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Co"upany, it works with the great- 
est accuracy. The tuner is thereby enabled 
to bring the string with ease to the precise 
pitch required, instead of turning the pins 
backward and forward, and heading them, 
as by the old system. Whoever has seen 
this tuning arrangement work must con- 
fees that it is the most perfect and bet 
which bas so far been invented and used.— 
[Zeitechrift fur Instrumentenbanu, Leipzig. 


Epwinx Atpen & Bro., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and New York City, have just iseued a very 
beautifal and attractive Illustrated School 


Catalogue containing newspseper lists and 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 33, No. 23. 


some Valuable suggestions in the direction of 
usipg illustrated acvertisements. Many 
sample illustratiors of leading colleges in 
various parts of the country are given, with 
the expenses that would be entailed by using 
large ergravings in connection with news- 
paper advertising. The catalogue is quite 
artistic, and will be sent free on application. 

lure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hood's Sar-aparilla puri 
fies the blood and strengthens the system. 


Bronchitis is cured by frequent small doses of 
Pisu'’s Cure for Covsumption. 


HEALTH AND ACHIEVEMENT. 


The time has already gone by when, 
apy where outside of Mr. Howells’s novels, 
it is considered interesting and “‘ ladylike” 
for a woman to be in the condition of per. 
petual invalidism. Mr. Howells’s “Gal 
lery of Nervous Women,” asthe “‘Atlantic 
Monthly” so keenly characterizes his 
heroines, is not, happily, the social {deal 
of any one save that of thelr creator, who 
gives us this signal advance over the 
creations of: Scott, Dickens, and Thack- 
eray. Dut to the credit of nineteenth 
common sense be {t sald that the nervous, 
hysterical, inconsequential woman who 
reclines on the sofa and regales her ac 
quaintances with her real or imaginary 
woes, Is not the woman who is either 
useful or ornamental. Yet, making all 
allowances for that wide margin of fancl- 
ful and inconsequential complatning—for 
the kind of ill health which could be 
banished by its victim forgetting herself 
and entering into some useful work or 
noble enthusiasm—makling all allowance 
for this class, there vet remains an appall- 
ing reallty la the number of women who 
are getuioely efflisted with a species of 
nervous exhaustion, more or less acute, 
which all their faith and philosophy falls 
to do away wilh. As women become 
imporiant fac‘ors in the world’s work, 
women's health, and power to preserve 
and cevelop bealth, becomes a significant 
problem ; and, in proportion as a woman 
has the complex development of nervous 
force and intellectual power, especially of 
the creative type of intellectual energy, 
in proportion to this is usual'y the dell- 
cacy of the nervous mechanism. Now, to 
a degree, health is mental and moral 
force. It is not alone a pereonal interest, 
but it is de’rauding soclety when a woman 
allows herself to lose her power of stand- 
ing for something in the community. To 
become so wearied that she is capable 
of fair and just mental attitudes {is de 
moralizing, ani {is some'hing to be 
avoided just as careful y as one would 
avoid stimulants, or narcotics, or anything 
else which deprived one of the rightful 
use of his facultfes. To reduce one’s «If 
to a condition of perpetual exhaustion isa 
moral wrong, yet this is sometimes done by 
simply carrying virtues to that excess by 
which they become vices instead. The 
work of professional women, {a Jaw, medi 
cine, the platform, the stage, the studlo, 
the study, or the editor’s sanctum, {is the 
life that demands a ceaseless expenditure of 
nervous force. It is this energy, indeed, 
which is their capital and the material out 
of which al! achlevement is wrought. The 
neryous energy {fs consumed like the oll 
when a lamp is burning, and the great 
problem of life to them is to learn how to 
supply this waste ; how to rise each morn. 
ing with aclear head, with poised fatellect- 
ual faculties, with the serenity and force 
of right moral views. For if they cannot 
bring these to the daily work, all power 
for personal success or to contribute to the 
public good is gone. Much of the distort 
ed moral force of the world—ill temper, 
unjust interpretations of people, unkind 
attitudes, jealousy, or a tendency to enter 
into social discords—muc' of this fs not, 
after all, primarily bad morals, but bad 
nerves. It is lees ‘‘ original sin” than 


in the early hours—the sleep that is begun 
not later than one to two hours before. 
midnight—which doubtless has {ts expla- | 
nation in some subtle electrical conditions 
of nature. Nothiog is so suicidal to 
nervous force a; late hours, insufticfent 
sleep, ard then the stimulant of strong 
tea or coffee in which one who must be 
“upto work” is tempted to indulge. If 
the ethics of good sleep, of the maximum 
of good, platn, nutritious food, of bathing, 
and exercise in the open air, could prevail, 
with the misimum of tea and coffee, and 
late hours, we should have a regenerated 
race of menand women. And good health 
does not mean simply freedom from dis- 
ease Or actual pain ; it means the positive 
vitality of a harmonious and wel! bal. 
anced organization. Health is mental, 
health is moral ; and {ts possession {s not 


alone a personal privilege, but a public 
duty.—[ Boston Traveller. 


He NEEDED Work.—I have lately | 
heard an authentic anecdote of Darwin | 
that seems quite worh repeating, says a | 
writer in the New York “Critic.” It 
refers to his old age—the period when he. 
was bringing out his books on the habits ! 
of plants. His health was poor; and an. 
old family servant—a woman—overhear- | 
Ing his daughter express some anxiety | 
about his condition, sought to reassure 
her by saying: ‘‘ HI believe master ’d be 
hall right, madam, hit ’e only ‘ad some. 
thin’ to hoccupy ‘is mind; sometimes ’e 
stands in the conservatory from mornin’ 
till night just alookin’ at the fl wers. 
Hif ’e only ‘ad somethin’ to do, ’e'd be | 
hevver eo much better, hi'm sure.” No 
one enjoyed the joke more than the great 
naturalist himself. 


Says the Springfield “ Union :” An in- 
jured woman writes to The Christian 
Union that sbe wasted several hours in 
trying to knit a baby’s shirt after a 
receipt” given in that paper. She knew 
there was something wrong about it, and 
when the next number came, sure enough, 
{t contained the correction. Then her 
husband made her mad by telling her 
that she ought to have had gumption 
enough to make the correction herself. 
This shows that even religious papers are 
not infallible in the matter of baby’s 
shirts. In the hands of an ingenious com- 
positor, a recipe may ‘‘ perhaps turn out a 
sang—perhaps turn out a sermon,” and 


the baby’s shirt is Hable to prove either a | 
Navajo blanket or a Madras port! re. 


™ BEST THING KNOWN ~ 
WASHING BLEACHINS 


1N HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA& 
INGLY sod gives universal satisfactiva 
No family, rich or poor should be without 
Seld by all Grocera. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLONE ts tha 
ONLY BAFE laber-saving compound sac 
iwnys beare the shove maine 
JAMES PYLE. VoRK 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pur? 
Cocoa, from which the excess >f 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Pugar, 
and is therefore far more eounom!- 


admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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“HAO.CIS. BUYS WHAT SKEINS 


: 


EMBROIDERY SILK) 


Our Factory Endsof Fmbroldery SIik are know 
far and wide, and are in greatdemand. Price, #0 
centa per box. Club orders of ten boxes got one 
extra. Crazy Stitches in each package. One dozen 
applique flowers and figures, only % cents. Send 
Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


69 B oadway.N. ¥. 621 Market Phila. 


| Lig WONDERFUL 


UBURG CHAIR. 


Library, Smoking, Keclining, 
and Invalid Chair Combined. 


and up. Send 
LUBURG MF'G OO. 145 N. 8th St., PHILA. PA 


The New Upright Piano 
MASON & HAMLIN 


No other musical instrument has incited the efforts of inventive talent to such a degree as has the 
lano‘orte ; and yet, stran ap enous, among all the undoubted improvements it has received, no one 


hitherto been abie to dev @ practical avd 


rmanent improvement in the method of fastening the 


strings, upon which it may be said almost the whole value of the plano as a musical Instrument dependa, 


since a plano out of tune hes no value as a musi 


instrument, and the capacity to remain in tune Is 


almost wholly governed by the fastening of tne strings. 


around an iron peg driven into s plank ; and this pe 


Since the world began, or as soon after as pianos were Invented, the end of the atring has been wound 


has leaned and bent uncer the etring’s enormous 


tension, and been twisted backward and forward under the hammer of the tuner In the tireaome effort to 
get it to the precise point where the string would be in tune, al! the while looseatng its grip on the fiber of 
the wood, and providing a certainty that the tuner would soon have to be sent for again, 


The absurdity of it has not seemed to occrr to the public, who wonder that their planos are so soon 
wretchedly out of tune; and manufacturers have gone on, one after another, emploving this crude and 


unsatisfacto 


device in instruments thet are otherwise models of the highest skill in the art, just as 


though the piano could be improved in every other respect but this. 
At last it remained for Mason & Hamuin, accustomed for yeare to ransack the wor'd for improve. 


rrenta In organs, to a 


y the same spirit of investigation to the field of piano making; and it not 


too much to say that they have made the one improvement of ali the others of this age. 
By means of an entire metal frame, in which Is cast a propeesing flange, iron “cerriers,” working 


on a screw thre 


ad, are place’; and to these the strings are attac 


and firmly held to their ition. 


One perceives at a single glance that it is a mechanical impossibility for them toatir from their trve 


and proper tension, and tne ease with w 


and smoothness must be a delight to the 


made in other features of the piano as 
this crownleg excellence, 


hioh every string is brought t a pitch with unerring ce-tainty 
fessional tuner who has all bis life contend 


sticking and “ jamping ” of the pin in the a egutem. 
It should be remembered that Mason & Hamuix have avalied themselves of every im 
constructed by 


with the 


vement 


other makers; but to them they have add 


We had the pleasure of seeing and hearing this pase in the elegant rooms of Mason & HamMuin on 
vinced of the 1 


Thursday last, when we were at once con 


6 invaluable importance of the improvement 


described above, as well as charmed with the quality of emitted sound, and the wsthetic elegance of 


the instrument as a piece of furniture. 


truthfulness of the principles which 


are called 
must be enra with ite volume of clear-cut melody, while the artistic 
harmony of line beauty of proportion in ite forms aad 


it is ignorance o! just how to keep this | Music 


delicate physical mechanism in repair, 
and thus preserve the healthful balance of 
faculties. To do this the importance of 
early and sufficient sleep can hardly be 
adequately appreciated. There is a magic 


an cf science must ecknowledge the mathematical 
into action in the alterations, the musical connoisseur 


@ must see the perfect 
adorpment.—[{Chicago Indicator: Art and 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 


154 Tremont St., Boston ; 46 East 14th St. (Union Sq.), New York ; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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STORIES ABOUT OXFORD DONS. 


The old Oxford Don, says the ‘' St. 
James's Gazette,” {s still to be met with, but 
there is something pathetic in the rarity 
of the meeting. The times which pro 
duced him are out of joint with those fn 
which we live. He is a survival, and un 
fortunately not @ survival of the fittest, 
and he will soon quite disappear. One 
feels toward him as Charles Lamb did 
toward the old benchers of the Temple 
He is an anachronism, reverend, but out 
of date. The examples of it are few ; and 
when they disappear there wi!! be no re. 
issue. Certain stories, however, traditions 
of the colleges, will remain to enable stu’ 
dents In human arch dlogy to real!ze what 
manner Of man he was. They all have 
the same flavor of learned eeclusion, of 
narrow and straltened stateliness, and sug. 
gest the slmost immeasurable distance 
between the dignified Don and the rest of 
the human race. Sometimes you come 
upon kindiiness, sometimes upon satire ; 
but you neve: meet anything vulgar, and 
not very frequently much that fs human. 

For simplictty and {solation of know)- 
edge, what can be more delightful than 
this’ There {s an institution well known 
to the youth of Eagland, called the Derby 
Day. Of this the learned head of one of 
the colleges was quite {gnorant; but a 
younger Don, whose reading on general 
subjects was level with the eighteenth 
century, had heard of it, and gave his 
brotber a hint. The undergraduates might 
be flocking to a scene of unseemly riot, 
and so the [President was warned. It 
chanced that in that l)erby week there 
were many young men who wanted to go 
up to town—so many that the |’resident, 
already warned, took alarm. So, to one 
of the last batch, who wished to leave on 
Tuesday, and would certainly be back 
on Thursday, he madeobjections. Would 
it not do as wel! to leave on Thursday and 
be back op Saturday ? The undergradu. 
ate sald {t would not do at «all so well, and 
looked quite depressed. He wanted to go 
to a dioner party at his aunt's, and theday 
of the dinner was Wednesday. ‘‘ And 
where docs your aunt live ’’ inquired 
the Don. The undergraduate aald, ‘‘ At 
Epsom.” ‘‘Are you sure,” asked the 
Don, looking very wise, ‘‘that is not at 
Derby?’ ‘‘Iam quite sure,” replied the 
student, looking very wise too, ‘‘ that ft {s 
not.” The permission was given. But 
many other permissions were asked tbat 
day ; and {t dawned on the old Professor 
that something was wrong. The next 
man who asked leave to g> wanted to see 
his father, whose condition of health was 
almost desperite. Such a claim was, of 
course, allowed; ‘‘but I could have 
wished,” sald the Professor, ‘‘ that the re- 
lationship had been nearer.” 

There is a well-known service held at 
St. Mary's every Sunday. The sermon fs 
preached before the Uatlversity, and the 
hoods and robes of the Oxford Dons form 
quite a stately show in the old building. 
There is a long list of clergymen who are 
entitled, each when his turn arrives, to 
have the honor to preach that sermon. 
But the privilege is a formidable one. 
The audience is extremely critical. The 
invitation, always duly given, is very 
often declined. Once {t came to a Master 
of Arts who held a college living in some 
remote and forgotten corner of Westmore- 
land. He was a timid man with an am 
bitious wife. He wished to refuse; she 
wished that he should accept; and, of 
course, the appolnted Sunday saw him in 
the pulpit. He had scanned all the faces 
of his congregation to see whether he 
could recognize any friend amongst his 
hearers, and was glad to find one of his 
contemporaries amongst the Dons. The 
recognition was mutual, for the Don 
joined him coming out, and, after some 
conventional inquiries, asked him a singu- 
lar question. *‘‘ What did they give you 
for preaching that sermon?’ “Five 
guineas,” sald the |preacher. ‘‘ Only five 
guineas |” sald the Don, in simulated won- 
der. ‘‘ Well,” said the other, surprised 
and flattered, ‘‘I think it was a great 


deal.” ‘‘I don’t think so,” said the Don 
‘I would not have preached it for five 
hundred.” 

Curlous stories crystall!zs round that 
Uatversity sermon. TTuere wai verger 
among the ofticlals who for quaintness 
and unconscious humor wasalmost a Don 
himself. Ho wasa greatcritic of pulpit 
eloquence, and was constant!y asked his 
opinion about the preachers whom, for so 
many years and In such strange succession, 
he had heard. They were of all schools 
of theology, high and low and broad. ‘1 
hear many kinds of sermons,” he sald, 
“that I sometimes wonder there {is any 
faith left in me.”” On one occasion tndeed 
he was very severe. ‘‘ No, sir, I did not 


like that sermopv. It was a sermon I 
never liked. I did not like {ft the first 
time I heard it, nor the last time, nor 
this time.” 


A Srrike or Turkisa STREET-SWEEr- 
Eks.—The street sweepers of Constan- 
tinople, not having received any pay dur. 
Ing the last eighteen months, recently 
went on strike, the authorities having 
teld the men that before the new loan was 
made there was no money to be had. 
About a fortnight ago the men had 
become so destitute that they assembled, 
armed them:3elves with brooms and spades, 
went to the Government oflices, and de- 
manded pay in loud and threatening 
words. Shortly after their arrival a high 
offictal drove up in his open carriage, and 
was at once stopped by the rioters, who 
politely demanded their due. The 
answer, that having walted eighteen 
months they might as well walt a little 
longer, raised a fearful tumult, and the 
life of the cflicer was in serious danger 
till a regiment of soldiers arrived on the 
spot and dispersed the men, not, however, 
until they had recelved one month’s 
wages and the assurance that as soon as 
the new loan was made they should all be 


paid. Then the wespona were lald down, 
the nolse ceased, and the street-sweepers’ 
strike came to an end.—({ Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. 


People down in Hancock County don’t 
wait for summer to have picnics in the 
woods. A Sunday school had one the 
other day. They ate clam chowder, ad- 
mired the beauties of nature, and got the 
usual amount of fun. There were some 
respects In which the festivitfes differed 
from those of last August. The usual 
thunder shower did not make its appear. 
ance, and the moequlto was unavoidably 


absent. There was a lack of black ants In 
the custard ple, and the table didn’t break 
down, because {t had been constructed by 
the winter fishermen who owned the 
camp, with an eye to permanence. The 
company thoroughly enjoyed the occasion, 
and mean totry it again.—| Lewiston (Me. ) 
Journal. 


A RAILROAD CHAT IN MINNESOTA. 


Rev. G. F. Wells, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
en sends this to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 

hila.: 

‘*A day or two agol met a young lady 
from thesouthern part of the State, for whom 
| had the privilege of performing the mar. 
a service three or four yearsago. She 

some time before been compelled by il) 
health to leave the store where she was 
engaged as clerk, and was so weak at the 
time of her marriage that she could scarcely 
stand during the ceremony. Her husband 
afterwarcs told me that when they were mar- 
ried he had no idea she could live more than 
a month. She, however, began the use of 
your Compound Oxygen, and built up 
rapidly. She is nota strong or even a we'll 
woman, but fer life has been prolonged several 
years beyond what ahe could have expected. 
l was mentioning these facts to a physician 
on the train last evening, and spoke of you as 
reputable physicians, when 4 gentleman in 
front of us, a stranger, sald, ‘/ can vouch for 
that ; they saved my life.’ Hoping you may be 
able to give health and happiness to many 
others, | am yours sincerely.’’ 

Fall information in regard to this remark- 
able treatment will be freely furnisbed by 
Dra, 8taRkeY & Paven, No. 1,529 Arch 8t 
Philadelphia. 


BounTIFUL NATURE AFFORDs NO FINER 
crric for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that 
is clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of that 
supreme purifier, as well as beautifier, of the 
skin, Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

@! one’s Sulphar Soap heals and beant! fies, Bo. 

GermanaCorn 


THE SAFEST FOOD 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preveative of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM, 

It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained 
Its basis Svcan op the most important 
element of mother's milik. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane 
Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour stom- 
ach, irritation, or irregular bowels. 

It ls the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable 
the Host Keonomical, of ali Prepared Foo 

Sold by Druggists—25 ots., 50 cts., $100. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medi al opinions 
on the nutrition of Infants and lnova!lida. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CC., Burlington, Vt 


Vigor and Vitality 


Are quickly given to every pert of the body by 
Hood's Sarsaparilia. That tired feeling is entirely 
overcome. The blood is purified, enriched, and 
vitalized, and carries health instead of disease to 
every organ. The stomach is toned and strength 
ened, the appetite restored. The kidneys ani liver 
are roused and invigorated, The brain is refreshed, 
the mind made clear and ready for work. The whole 
system is built up and rejuvenated by this peculiar 
medicine. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilia has done me a very great 
deal of good. It has built up my general health, 
given mea regular appetite, and made me full of 
new life and energy. The sores on my face with 
which I have suffered many years are aleo much 
better.” Mary ATKINSON, Summerfield, Pa. 


Fainting Spells and Debility 

“I wasin bad condition with fainting spells and 
general debility. I was run down, ate hardly any 
thing. and hardly ¢ared go out on the street alone 
for fear of having a fainting spell. Hood's Sarsa 
partila bas done me a wonderful amount of good, as 
[am now in good health again. My apoetite has 
been good ever since taking the medicioc, and I can 
eat asjuare meal with relish.” Mas. Currer, 
119 Eleventh Street, Covington, ©. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Massa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CURE FOR & strict attention to Sani 


tary Laws, and these de- 


mand the prompt removal 
CONSTIPATION of all waste mac rial from 
the action o 
Ay should be 
ney correctea by the 
use 0 
Tarrant's Efferve+cen 
Belizer Aperient, 
which will, tn a short time, 
reestablish that regular 
habit which ta easential to 
the enjoyment of fe and 
bealth, and thus cure Con 
stipation. It cures Dyspep 
ala by enabling the stomach 


Sick- tlleadache, 


removing indigestible 
AND 


accumulath neutral 
1A only by TAR.- 
New York. 


xcess of acid. Manu 
Sold by druyyists everywhere. 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, com. 
monly called RUPTURE, science has given for 
thelr RELIEF and CURE, WHITE'S PAT- 
ENT LEVER TRtUse. NO INCONVEN- 
IENCE. NO BACK PAD#. NO UNDER. 
STRAPS, butas EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Wearas an old shoe. DR. GREGORY (Sur 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in «a 
majority of cases, a PERMANENT CURE 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss Is wonder 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTURE with our Irusse—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established 2% years. SLPARATE PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphiet, by mall, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Co., 
693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Rewtoring eolor when 
ray, and preventing Dendrwff. 
fi cleanses the scalp, stope the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
Me. and 91.00 at Drugygists. 


LOOK tn the last or next Issue of this paper for 
prices and wee. information for every property 
owner. THE ¥F. J. NASH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manu Mix 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and (ee 
COMFORT). 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market 
For sale by all jead 
ing dealers, 

Price by mall $1.0. 
FOY, HARMON & 

CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


AA) for a sample 


Rubens, Angelo, Ra 


COLLAR 


| And Pair of Caffs 


Indispensable and e -onomical fr hot weather. 
Mate of cloth, and are completely KEVERSIBLE. 


Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


L= PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE | 


LO MED AL, LON 


vy Mason & lilam!in Organ and P 


CEMENT CO. GLOUCESTE 
— 
“THE DINGEE & CONARD 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


=. We have all the latest and 
Ls sorts, in erent sizes and prices to 
wanta. Over 430 choicest varieties to 
Roses safely by mail to all P 
purchaser's choice of varieties, al] 


labeled, 
3 3 10 ‘12 _PLAATS Si, 22 


per — 
gous 


- Growers, West Grove, Chester 
IMPROVED “ROOT B BEER, 


cts. Makes 5 lons of 


erage. Sold by all druggista, or sent by mail on 
receipt of cents. 
C, E. HIRES, & N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARLOW’s INDIGO Bh, 
ritwas hawe been furl 


Your 


andendorsect the 
= Hace enla, acs 
* 


CORES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tast ee good. Use 
y druggista. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


——— — 


nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 43 


CHURCH ORGANS 


very parto fthecountry. Weinvite attention toc 
ew stylesof Orcass, atfrom 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTE 
ORGAN ISTS, and othersare Invited to @ 
for ailinfomation connected with our 
TIVECIRCULARS and specifications furnished o 
Second-hand Organs forsale at low pri 


BAXAERS Ed 


J.& R. LAMB, 


Illustrated Handbook by Mail. 


THE 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRK., 


(iver one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 


for eve concer able uae, Calalogueg 
tree. "lense state wants, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 0G 


Washington St, | & FE. Lake 
Boston, Mass. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of 


Cures anv I’rats for CHU 


(himage, 


Send for Price and C CON 
Hl. McSHANE 
Mention (Ais paper. ma 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churches, Schools, etc ; alan 

Chimes and Peais. for more tham 
acentury noted for su 

over others. 


facturers of ReADY gD Paint, N 
Co., New York. yack, | 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ' 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarmes,Farma, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue seat Free. 


) VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, Q 
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"CONSUMPTION f 
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STINCS 
BOSTON, MASS 
Builders of the Grand Organsin Tremont tem ; 
DYSP 
| 
| Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. So, | 
"ike’s Toothache Drops curs ia Minate, Sa, 


